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The  Flemish  author  whose  works  we  are  about  to  present 
to  American  readers  has  long  enjoyed  an  European  reputa- 
tion. He  was  born  at  Antwerp,  of  French  parentage;  and, 
although  perfectly  familiar  with  his  paternal  language,  chose 
to  select  the  old  familiar  tongue  of  the  Flemings  to  introduce 
his  admirable  stories  to  the  understanding  and  heart  of  his 
countrymen.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  their  publica- 
tion, in  a  dialect  so  uncommon  throughout  the  continent,  would 
have  limited  his  readers  to  Belgium  and  Holland ;  but  such 
was  the  interest  excited  by  his  descriptive  power,  his  pathos, 
humor,  and  originality,  that  we  find  his  books  were  speedily 
translated  in  Germany,  and  followed  by  editions  in  English 
at  London,  French  at  Paris,  Danish  at  Copenhagen,  Italian  in 
Italy,  and  even  in  Bohemian  at  Prague. 

The  tales  published  in  this  volume  are  some  of  his  latest 
additions  to  the  charming  sketches  of  Flemish  life  for  which 
he  is  so  celebrated.  His  European  reputation  rests  mainly 
on  the  historical  romances  which  we  shall  include  in  this 
series,  and  in  which  he  has  illustrated,  with  equal  power  and 
beauty,  the  most  critical  periods  of  his  country's  story.  In 
his  minor  works  he  has  undertaken  to  paint  the  daily  life  and 
habits  of  the  Low  Countries  ;  and  the  singular  truth  of  detail 
with  which  he  preserves  the  memory  of  old  customs,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  invariably  throws  a  charm  of  originality 
and  interest  around  the  simplest  of  his  characters  and  their 
story,  has  doubtless  been  the  secret  of  his  impression  on  the 
European  mind. 

We  are  not  anxious  to  forestall  public  opinion  of  M.  Con- 
science; but  we  must  observe  that  both  in  his  subjects  and 
style  he  unites  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  Scott,  Dickens,  and 
Hans  Christian  Andersen.  His  romances  possess  the  varied 
interest,  the  rapid  narrative,  and  the  bold  grouping  of  the  first 
of  these  distinguished  writers  ;  while  his  everyday  stories  are 
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full  of  the  nature,  simplicity,  humor,  and  pathos  that  have 
made  Boz  and  Andersen  household  names  throughout  our 
country.  A  British  writer  has  well  remarked  that  the  charac- 
teristics of  his  works  **are  a  hearty,  sincere  appreciation  and 
love  of  the  simple  life  of  the  poor  in  all  its  forms ;  a  genial 
sympathy  with  its  occupations,  its  joys  and  sorrows ;  a  recog- 
nition of  its  dignity ;  and  an  earnest,  reverent  treatment  of  all 
its  conditions." 

The  first  tale  in  this  volume  is  a  bold  description  of  the 
ravages  of  intemperance, — that  bane  of  villages  in  the  Old 
World  as  well  as  the  New.  The  second  story  is  a  humorous 
account  of  the  discomforts  and  disasters  of  an  humble  and  in- 
dustrious family  by  a  sudden  accession  of  wealth,  and  teaches 
the  admirable  moral  of  contentment  with  our  lot  in  the  world. 

The  sketch  of  "  Blind  Rosa''  is  one  of  those  simple  and  rapid 
narratives  in  which  the  delicate  and  tender  characteristics  of 
M.  Conscience  are  peculiarly  displayed.  The  four  or  five 
persons  of  both  sexes  who  are  employed  to  develop  some  of  the 
more  delicate  traits  of  humanity,  are  drawn  from  humble  life, 
and  are  represented  with  a  power  that  engages  our  sympathy 
from  beginning  to  end. 

The  present  volume  will  be  followed  quickly  by  others  from 
the  same  pen.  The  second  will  contain  the  **Lion  of  Flan- 
ders,'' which  the  British  press  has  well  compared  with  the 
most  striking  portions  of  "Ivanhoe''  and  "The  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian."  In  the  third  we  shall  give  Tales  of  Old  Flanders : — 

Count  Hugo  of  Craenhove;"  "Wooden  Clara;"  and  "The 
Village  Innkeeper."  The  fourth  will  present  another  admirable 
romance  in  "  Veva;  or,  the  War  of  the  Peasants;"  and  "  The 
Conscript ;"  while  the  fifth  will  close  the  series  with  "  The 
Miser,"  "  Ricketicketack,"  and  that  excellent  story  of  pathetic 
humor,  "  The  Poor  Gentleman." 

We  have  caused  three  of  these  tales  to  be  translated  in  this 
country  expressly  for  our  edition. 


Baltimore,  June,  1856. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

It  was  afternoon,  and  two  peasants  were  slowly 
wending  their  way  homeward  from  a  neighbor- 
ing town.  Their  path  lay  through  one  of  the 
loveliest  landscapes  of  Hageland.'''  It  was  near 
the  crest  of  a  hill,  and  was  hewn  out  of  the  brown 
ironstone,  and  then  it  wound  along  in  numberless 
gentle  curves  over  hills  and  through  quiet  dells  to 
their  village,  which  lay  below  them  in  the  dis- 
tance, there  where  a  little  spire,  surmounted  by  a 
gilded  cross,  gleamed  amidst  the  dusky  foliage. 
On  one  side  of  the  way  rose  the  massive  wall  of 
ironstone, — its  dark  hue  relieved  and  adorned 
with  the  exquisite  green  and  purple  of  brambles 


^  Hageland  is  a  tract  of  Belgium,  beginning  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills  at  Aerschot  and  Diest,  and  stretching  away  beyond  S.  Tron 
and  Tirlemont,  in  the  direction  of  the  Limbourgeois.  The  most 
beautiful  part  of  it  is  above  Aerschot. 
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and  thorns,  and  other  climbing  shrubs  and  flow- 
ers. Above  these,  rose  stern  and  inaccessible 
peaks  of  mountains,  which  shut  in  the  view  in 
that  direction;  but  at  mtervals  the  ground  sank 
down  into  a  graceful  valley,  and  then  the  eye  of 
the  traveller  could  range  unobstructed  over  the 
whole  landscape,  and  watch  the  low  Unes  of  dark 
firs  which  marked  the  undulating  ridge  of  the 
distant  hills,  and,  now  expanding,  now  contract- 
ing their  masses  of  green,  but  ever  quieter  and 
softer  in  tone,  died  away  at  length  into  the  blue 
mist  which  curtained  the  horizon. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  road,  the  torrents 
which  rush  down  the  mountain-side  in  winter  had 
cloven  for  themselves  a  broad  channel  in  the  iron- 
stone ;  and  beyond  this  noisy  stream  stretched  a 
vast  expanse  of  cultivated  land,  the  well-defined 
patches  of  which  ran  up  the  sides  of  a  farther 
range  of  hills,  and  seemed  to  hang  like  variegated 
tapestry  fi:om  their  rugged  shoulders. 

It  was  autumn.  The  sun  of  the  waning  year 
shone  with  fervid  glow  in  the  clear  blue  sky,  and 
played  in  countless  changeful  tints  among  the 
half-decayed  foliage.  Although  its  rays  were  yet 
powerful,  there  lay  beneath  the  distant  woods  the 
purple  hue  which  shows  that  the  air  is  cooler  than 
the  earth,  and  the  mist  of  evening  was  creeping 
slowly  up  the  hill-side. 

From  the  eminence  to  which  their  path  had 
conducted  them,  our  two  travellers  might  have 
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seen  the  whole  country  for  leagues  around,  and 
enjoyed  the  magnificent  picture  that  nature,  in 
her  peaceful  autumn  mood,  had  spread  out  before 
them ;  but  they  seemed  to  take  but  small  notice 
of  it,  and  continued  their  journey  in  unbroken 
silence. 

The  one  was  an  old  man  with  gray  hair  and  a 
countenance  set  with  deep  wrinkles.  Although 
his  back  was  slightly  bent  by  the  pressure  of 
years,  he  stepped  out  lightly  along  the  road,  and 
apparently  did  not  lean  upon  the  medlar-tree 
staff,  which  was  attached  to  his  wrist  by  a  thong 
of  leather.  His  eyes,  too,  were  still  clear  and 
bright,  and  the  calm,  earnest  expression  of  his 
whole  face  betokened  great  courage  and  a  firm 
will. 

An  ample  felt  hat  of  antique  fashion  partially 
concealed  his  white  hairs,  while  a  brown  cloak, 
equally  old-fashioned  in  shape,  hung  down  almost, 
to  his  heels.  These  clothes  the  good  man  had 
worn  as  he  knelt  before  the  altar  when  he  and 
his  Ehzabeth  were  made  one  in  holy  wedlock. 
He  had  kept  them  with  scrupulous  care,  for  they 
had  cost  him  much ;— it  was  now  six-and-twenty 
years  ago,  and  even  yet  they  came  to  the  light 
only  when  he  was  going  to  church  or  betaking 
himself  to  the  town  on  business. 

The  companion  who  stepped  out  by  his  side 
was  a  young  fellow  on  whose  merry  face  beamed 
health  and  vigor.  A  gay  cloth  cap  hung  over  his 
left  ear,  and  allowed  his  brown  hair  to  fall  in 
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clustering  curls  upon  Ms  shoulders ;  the  ends  of  a 
variegated  neckerchief  fell  gracefully  on  his 
breast  over  his  fine  blue  blouse.  His  black  eyes 
shone  with  quiet  gladness;  a  sweet  half-smilo 
played  about  his  mouth;  and  the  rapid  glances 
which  he  cast  around  him  from  time  to  time  were 
full  of  simple  innocence  and  gentle  trust  in  life. 
A  walking-stick,  from  which  hung  a  well-filled 
basket,  rested  on  his  right  shoulder,  and  the  hand 
which  grasped  the  stick  was  unusually  broad  and 
strong;  his  fingers  seemed  hardened  and  stifi* 
with  labor,  and  so  this  young  peasant,  though 
scarcely  a  man  grown,  had  already  toiled  and 
slaved  much. 

For  some  time  the  old  man  walked  on  with  his 
head  sunk  lower  upon  his  breast  than  was  his 
wont.  Apparently  some  profound  emotion  had 
touched  his  heart,  for  his  face  changed  its  expres- 
sion from  moment  to  moment,  and  he  seemed  as 
if  he  were  trying  to  digest  some  cause  of  vexation 
or  anger. 

His  companion  looked  at  him  in  silence,  and 
endeavored  to  read  in  his  countenance  the  cause 
of  his  disquietude;  and  there  was  in  the  look 
which  the  youth  kept  fixed  upon  the  face  of 
the  old  man,  as  they  walked  on,  a  quiet,  modest 
sympathy,  which  betokened  deep  respect  and 
veneration. 

At  length,  as  if  the  thoughts  of  the  old  man  had 
led  him  to  some  conclusion,  he  said,  in  an  ener- 
getic tone  of  voice — 
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"Yes,  Luke,  my  son,  it  is  just  what  our  old 
pastor  says  sometimes,  with  a  smile: — when  the 
devil  saw  that  he  could  no  longer  catch  souls  fast 
enough,  he  turned  himself  into  gin.  And  since 
then,  hell  has  been  too  small." 

"Why  do  you  say  so,  father?"  asked  the  youth, 
in  astonishment. 

But  the  old  man  followed  on  undisturbed  the 
thread  of  his  meditation,  and  continued,  with  a 
contemptuous  smile — 

"What  more  despicable  creature  is  there  on 
earth  than  a  drunkard  ?  Indolent  and  careless,  f 
he  leaves  his  fields  unsown  and  overrun  with 
weeds;  he  sees,  without  a  blush  of  shame,  his 
purse  gradually  waste,  and  consumes,  like  a  silly 
sot,  the  little  that  he  has  earned.  His  wife  and 
children  live  in  sorrow  and  misery;  they  sufier 
hunger,  and  see  the  bitterest  wretchedness  stand 
threatening  at  their  door.  He,  meanwhile, 
dances,  sings,  shouts,  and  swears,  to  the  scandal 
of  the  whole  village ;  he  tries  to  stifle  the 
gnawing  reproaches  of  his  conscience  by '  yet 
wilder  excesses,  and  he  stifles  nothing  but  his 
soul  and  his  common  sense.  And  so  he  goes  on, 
from  bad  to  worse;  until  he  and  his  wretched 
family  are  forced  to  go  out  and  beg,  perhaps  at 
the  gate  of  the  very  farmyard  which  his  father 
had  rendered  productive  with  the  bitter  sweat  of 
his  brow,  in  order  to  leave  his  thankless  son  in  a 
decent  position.  Look  you :  when  I  think  of  it, 
my  blood  boils  in  my  veins.    Base  spendthrifts !" 
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The  youth  looked  up  at  him  with  an  expression 
of  inquiring  amazement. 

"Look  at  my  hands,  look  at  my  face  and  my 
bent  back !"  continued  the  old  man,  with  increas- 
ing emotion.    "I  am  old  in  years,  and  worn  out 
by  fatigue.    I  was  early  left  an  orphan ;  my  pa- 
rents perished  in  the  flames  which  consumed  their 
dwelling.    I  had  an  uncle,  and  the  worthy  man 
sent  me  to  school  until  I  was  thirteen  years  old ; 
then  he  died.    I  became  a  servant  at  the  great 
farm  behind  the  Crossberg.     When  I  married 
your  good  mother,  we  had  nothing  but  one  goat 
and  a"  few  florins  we  had  saved  from  our  wages. 
We  have  worked  and  slaved,  and  been  thrifty  and 
saving.    God  always  blesses  honest  labor.  Now 
we  have  a  horse,  four  cows,  land  enough  for  us  to 
cultivate,  and,  besides,  a  little  bit  of  money  laid 
up  for  a  rainy  day.    One  day  a  humble  cross  will 
stand  over  my  grave  in  the  churchyard— that  is 
in  the  course  of  nature:  but,  Luke,  you  will  then 
remember — ^won't  you? — ^that  all  that  I  have  saved 
and  scraped  together  for  you,— that  your  little 
inheritance  is  the  sweat  of  your  father's  toil ;  that 
he,  that  your  mother,  have  suffered  want  and  have 
worn  themselves  to  death  that  they  might  not 
leave  you  on  the  world?    You  will  keep  it  to- 
gether, you  will  increase  it  by  your  own  labor,  you 
will  treasure  it  as  a  memorial  of  our  love,  won't 
you?" 

The  deep  and  unusually  solemn  tone  of  the  old 
man's  words  had  affected  the  youth  so  much  that 
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the  tears  glistened  in  his  eyes.  With  sorrow,  yet 
with  sweetness  in  his  voice,  he  sobbed — 

"  Oh,  father  dear,  what  are  you  talking  about  ? 
you  are  deceiving  yourself.  I  drank  only  one 
glass  of  Flemish  beer  in  the  town  at  Master  An- 
toon's  house;  one  glass  only,  and  no  more." 

Pressing  his  hand,  the  old  man  resumed : 

"Oh,  it  is  not  about  you,  Luke,  that  I  am 
speaking;  you  are  honest  and  hard-working.  I 
thank  God  that,  in  reward  of  all  my  toils,  he  has 
enabled  you  to  be  good  and  virtuous.  "Whenever 
you  shall  stoop  under  the  weight  of  years,  old  and 
worn  out,  then  will  you  feel,  my  son,  what  a  com- 
fort it  is  to  know  that  the  fruit  of  your  labors  will 
not  be  squandered  after  you  are  dead !" 

"But,  father,  I  don't  understand  you,"  said  the 
son;  "there  is  something  still  upon  your  heart. 
Why  don't  you  explain  your  meaning  to  me  ?" 

"It  would  sadden  you  too  much,  Luke." 

"  Sadden  me !  what  can  it  be,  then?" 

"  Come,  you  shall  hear  all  about  it  at  once.  Do 
you  know  what  our  landlord's  lawyer  told  me  in 
the  town  ?  Farmer  Staers  is  to  be  turned  out  of 
his  farm  by  the  bailiffs  to-morrow,  or  the  day  after 
to-morrow!" 

"  Good  heavens !  and  Clara  ?"  cried  the  young 
man,  in  a  tone  of  grief. 

"Yes,  Clara,  poor  Clara!"  answered  the  old 
man.  "  She  has  not  deserved  this  miserable  lot ; 
but  she  must  follow  her  father  wherever  he  goes." 

"Farmer  Staers  turned  out  of  his  farm!"  re- 
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peated  Luke,  with  a  shudder;  ^^but  it  is  impos- 
sible, father;  what  reasons  can  there  be  for  it?" 

"It  is  because  he  has  not  paid  his  last  year's 
rent;  we  are  now  in  October?" 

"But  he  has  still  a  good  piece  of  land,  all  his 
own?" 

"That  was  mortgaged  two  years  ago,  and  so 
came  to  nothing,"  answered  the  old  man. 
"  But  he  was  left  rich  ?" 

"Not  rich;  tolerably  well  off:  and  if  he  had 
taken  care  of  things,  he  might  perhaps  have  be- 
come rich,  for  he  has  lived  through  many  very 
good  years  for  farmers." 

"I  am  quite  bewildered.  "Where  can  the  inherit- 
ance of  his  father  have  gone?  one  man  could 
never  waste  so  much  as  that  in  drink !" 

"Do  you  think  so,  Luke?  The  throat  of  a 
drunkard  is  a  cask  without  a  bottom,  and  it  does 
not  take  fifteen  years  to  pour  through  it  much 
more  than  Farmer  Staers  ever  possessed.  I  will 
tell  you  the  whole  affair,  how  things  have  gone 
with  him;  it  will  shorten  the  road,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  may  be  a  useful  lesson  to  you,  my 
son." 

Luke,  agitated  by  very  different  feelings,  wanted 
to  make  some  further  observations  and  inquiries ; 
but  his  father  beckoned  him  to  be  silent,  and  con- 
tinued : 

"Listen,  and  don't  interrupt  me.  The  parents 
of  Jan  Staers  were  very  comfortably  off;  they 
farmed  well,  and  were  not  afraid  of  hard  work; 
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but  they  lived  too  high,  and  gave  themselves  more 
airs  than  are  becoming  in  country-people.  Their 
only  son,  they  said,  should  never  run  behind  the 
plough ;  he  should  live  in  the  town  and  be  Myn- 
heer Staers.  So  \h.ej  sent  him  to  a  school  where 
lawyers  and  doctors  are  made ;  but  at  the  end  of 
two  years  Jan  got  tired  of  learning,  and  wished 
to  be  a  farmer;  thinking,  I  suppose,  that  it  was 
much  more  comfortable  to  be  master  of  a  large 
farm  than  to  have  to  seek  an  uncertain  livelihood 
in  the  wide  world.  So  far,  it  might  have  been 
worse;  but  instead  of  accustoming  their  son  to 
work,  his  parents  let  him  do  just  what  he  liked, 
and  gave  Mm  plenty  of  money  in  his  pocket. 
' Opportunity  makes  the  thief,'  says  the  proverb; 
and  'Idleness  is  the  fountain-head  of  all  vice/ 
says  our  old  pastor.  Jan  did  not  know  what  to 
do  with  himself  the  whole  day  long.  He  went  to 
the  inn,  at  first  to  amuse  himself,  then  from  habit; 
he  drank  first  one  dram,  then  two,  then  several. 
The  innkeeper  treated  him  with  great  attention, 
and  flattered  his  pride ;  the  toadeaters,  who,  un- 
happily^ are  everywhere  to  be  found  in  our  villages, 
followed  him  wherever  he  went,  and  praised  every 
thing  he  did  or  said,  to  get  a  drink  at  his  expense. 
In  short,  Jan  Staers  had  become  a  drunkard  be- 
fore either  he  or  his  parents  were  aware  of  it. 
About  this  time  he  struck  up  an  acquaintance 
with  the  daughter  of  the  landlord  of  the  Blind 
Horse,  a  small  inn  which  stood  at  that  time  be- 
hind there  on  the  hill.    He  was  married  the  same 
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day  that  I  was,  and  that  is  the  only  time  I  ever 
felt  vexed  at  another's  good  fortune.    The  bride 
of  Staers  was  clothed  in  silk  and  velvet ;  he  had 
got  a  fine  new  cloak  made  in  the  town,  and  his 
hat  quite  shone  against  the  light.    They  looked 
like  the  lords  of  the  village.    And  there  stood  I 
by  them,  with  the  same  clothes  I  have  on  now ; 
and  my  poor  Betsy,  your  mother,  so  humble,  with 
her  cotton  jacket  and  striped  frock,  that  we  looked 
just  like  the  servant  and  the  maid  of  Farmer  Staers. 
Then,  before  the  altar,  I  vowed  to  God  that  I 
would  slave  and  work  until  my  good  Betsy  too 
should  go  to  church  in  better  clothes.    And  I 
have  kept  my  vow.    But  I  am  forgetting  the 
adventures  of  Jan  Staers.    You  see,  Luke,  when 
once  a  man  becomes  the  slave  of  drink,  he  has 
made  over  his  soul  to  the  devil.    Very  few  ever 
get  out  of  his  clutches  again. 

"For  a  little  while  ^fter  his  marriage,  Jan  be- 
haved tolerably  well,  and  worked  in  his  fields  by 
fits  and  starts.  Everybody  thought,  and  I  thought 
too,  that  all  his  folly  and  wildness  had  vanished 
with  his  youth ;  but  by  degrees  he  was  to  be  seen 
again  in  the  inn,  and  though  he  did  not  drink  as 
freely  as  he  used  to  do,  his  cheeks  were  now  and 
then  flushed,  and  his  eyes  wandering  and  blood- 
shot. His  father  and  mother  died  in  the  same 
year,  very  near  together.  Jan  became  tenant  of 
the  stone  farm-house,  and  because  he  found  his 
father's  cofiers  well  lined,  he  thought  himself 
above  toil  and  carefulness.    From  that  time  he 
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took  to  drinking  more  freely,  and  neglected  his 
work  more  and  more.  His  poor  wife — ^whether 
lie  treated  her  ill  I  don't  know,  but  somehow  she 
pined  away  visibly,  and  every  one  could  guess  that 
it  was  not  from  happiness.  Jan  still  went  to  church 
now  and  then ;  and  one  Sunday  the  cur^  said 
something  in  his  sermon  —  a  sort  of  parable  — 
about  a  clay  cottage  which  had  devoured  up  a 
farm-house  of  stone.  The  cottage,  said  he,  was 
inhabited  by  an  industrious  man ;  while  the  occu- 
pant of  the  stone  house  was,  on  the  contrary,  a 
drunkard.  And  because  our  house,  which  was  at 
that  time  built  of  clay,  stood  not  far  from  his  farm, 
Jan  .Staen  took  it  into  his  head  that  the  pastor 
had  him  and  me  in  his  mind's  eye.  This  made 
him  so  angry  with  me,  that  from  that  time  he  has 
looked  on  me  with  an  evil  eye.  Among  his  boon 
companions  he  called  me  all  manner  of  names 
— scrape-farthing,  hair-splitter,  pin-collector,  and 
such  like — ^but  I  only  laughed  at  his  silly  jests; 
and  I  think,  indeed,  that  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  have 
the  good  word  of  wicked  people. 

^'But  I  am  always  running  away  from  my  story. 
And  so,  Luke,  I  need  not  take  long  in  telling  you 
what  your  own  eyes  have  seen,  in  part  at  least. 
When  Jan  Staers  saw  that  his  affairs  were  going 
down  hill  a  little  too  fast,  he  tried  to  push  them 
up  again  by  a  few  vigorous  strokes.  He  tried  to 
do  something  as  a  dealer  in  grain ;  but  as  he  had 
the  glass  in  his  hand  a  great  deal  oftener  than  the 
pen,  that  all  went  wrong,  and  in  a  very  little  while 
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he  had  made  a  clean  sweep  of  liis  fortune.  In 
about  six  years  his  wife  died,  and  since  then  Jan 
Staers  has  been  running  headlong  to  ruin.  Man- 
servant and  maid  must  troop  from  the  farm-house 
one  after  another;  the  fields  were  left  always 
fallow,  or  just  one  half-starved  lad  hired  to  set  in 
the  potatoes ;  his  cows  were  sold  one  after  another, 
so  that  he  has  only  one  left.    His  last  horse  has 
gone  the  same  way.    Fancy— only  one  wretched 
cow  in  a  farmyard  like  that!    You  see,  Luke,  it 
vexes  me  as  if  it  were  my  own  property  that  was 
wasted  in  this  way.    We,  who  are  toiling  and  dig- 
ging our  dry  sandy  patch  of  land  from  morning  to 
night  to  wring  a  moderate  harv^est  out  of  it,  we 
must  look  on  and  see  such  rich  heavy  fields  as 
these  devoured  by  weeds,  and  of  no  use  to  any- 
body!   Ah,  it  is  a  shame,  I  say— a  shame  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  man.    Well,  now,  J  an  Staers  has 
not  been  able  to  make  up  his  last  year's  rent;  our 
landlord,  who  has  borne  with  him  a  long  time  out 
of  respect  for  the  memory  of  his  excellent  father, — 
our  landlord,  I  say,  has  lost  all  patience  with  him. 
He  is  going  to  make  very  short  work  with  Jan 
Staers ;  for  to-morrow  morning  the  bailifis  will  put 
an  execution  into  the  farm,  and  sell  every  thing  he 
has,  and  turn  the  lazy  scoundrel  into  the  street. 
So  it  goes  with  all  drunkards,  my  son;  the  begin- 
ning is  a  Utile  dram,  but  the  end  is  the  beggar's 
wallet,  or  theft,  or— or  yet  worse  still." 
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CHAPTER  n. 

The  youth  had  listened  to  this  long  story  with 
much  sorrow  and  many  distractions ;  and,  now  the 
old  man  had  ceased  speaking,  he  asked^ — 

''Have  you  finished,  father?" 

'•'Yes,  Luke,  I  have  finished.  ISTow  you  will 
understand  what  put  me  out  of  humor." 

"  But,  father,  does  Farmer  Staers  know  the  mis- 
fortune that  threatens  him?" 

''To  be  sure  he  does;  there  has  been  a  writ  out 
against  him,  and  he  was  allowed  till  yesterday  to 
get  the  money  together.  Yesterday  and  the  day 
before  he  was  reeling  about  from  one  public-house 
to  another,  and  turning  the  whole  village  upside 
down.  That  is  not  the  way  to  find  money  to  pay 
one's  rent." 

Both  were  now  silent  for  some  time,  and  walked 
on,  lost  in  thought.  A  little  in  advance,  on  the 
top  of  a  hill  near  the  road,  there  was  a  stone  cross, 
just  such  as  are  set  up  in  places  where  some  foul 
deed  has  been  perpetrated.  The  father  looked  at 
it,  and  said,  in  a  kind  of  reverie,  as  if  talking  to 
himself — 

"  On  that  cross  it  says  that  one  Peter  Darinckx 
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was  barbarously  killed  just  here.  The  barbarous 
murderer  was— gin  !  That  happened  before  this 
road  was  cut  out  of  the  hill-side.  Down  there, 
there  w^ere  great  heaps  of  stones;  in  the  inn 
yonder  behind  the  hill,  Darinckx  had  been  drink- 
ing  till  he  lost  his  senses,  and  in  the  darkness  he 
lost  liis  footing  and  fell  down  this  precipice,  with 
his  forehead  on  the  stones.  God  is  merciful ;  but 
for  all  that,  I  fear  for  his  poor  soul.'' 

The  lad  was  walking  on  by  his  father's  side, 
with  his  head  bent  down  on  his  breast,  and  with- 
out seeming  to  be  hstening  to  what  he  said.  The 
old  man  saw  that  his  heart  was  filled  with  bitter 
sorrow,  and  looked  at  him  with  deep  and  tender 
compassion.  Suddenly  raising  his  head,  the  young 
peasant  exclaimed,  with  suppressed  energy,— 

"But'Clara,  the  poor  helpless  Clara,— what  will 
become  of  her?" 

"I  was  thinking  of  her,  too,  my  son;  but  I  see 
nothing  before  the  poor  lass  except  misfortune  and 
sorrow." 

"Nothing  but  misfortune  and  sorrow !"  repeated 
Luke,  in  a  dejected  tone.  "  Oh,  father,  may  I  tell 
you  what  is  in  my  heart?  But  you  would  be  so 
angry  that  I  dare  not." 

"I  can  well  guess  what  it  is;  and  it  gives  me 
pain  enough  on  your  account,  my  poor  Luke;  but 
God  has  so  decreed  it,  and  you  must  bow  meekly 
beneath  his  will." 

"You  can  guess  it?"  stammered  the  youth,  his 
face  suffused  with  a  blush  of  modest  shame.    "  No- 
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l)ody  on  earth  knows  it,  nobody  but— mother  only, 
and  she  did  not  scold  me,  but  the  contrary." 

A  few  wrinkles  began  to  throw  their  gloom  over 
the  old  man's  forehead. 

"No,  father,  don't  vex  yourself,"  said  the  youth, 
imploringly.  ''It  is  a  feehng  that  has  grown  up 
in  me  so  gradually,  without  my  knowledge,  with- 
out my  will.  First  of  all,  it  was  only  pity  and 
sympathy;  I  could  not  bear  to  see  that  luckless 
lamb,  so  tender  and  so  beautiful,  working  alone  in 
the  farmyard,  hoeing  and  manuring  the  ground, 
and  from  morning  to  night  toiling  and  slaving  so 
hard  that  a  man  would  break  down  under  it.  So, 
when  her  father  was  away,  and  our  own  work  was 
slack,  I  helped  her  a  little  now  and  then,  and  did 
some  of  the  hardest  of  her  work  for  her.  But  out 
of  her  gratitude  and  my  pity,  another-  feeling 
sprang  up  in  both  of  us.  I  have  kept  it  a  secret 
from  everybody,  except  mother.  But  the  thought 
that  they  are  going  to  drive  Clara  out  of  the  farm- 
house  and  turn  her  into  the  street,  and  that  in  all 
probability  she  will  have  to  beg  her  bread,  oh,  this 
thought  half  kills  me— it  makes  me  beside  myself 
— it  makes  me  bold  enough  to  say  to  you  now, 
father,  what  otherwise  would  never  have  crossed 
my  lips." 

And  in  a  low  voice,  and  with  his  head  hung 
down,  he  murmured,  or  rather  allowed  to  escape, 
as  it  were,  on  the  breath  of  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  the 
words — 

''Father,  I  love  Clara!" 
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After  a  little  pause,  the  old  man  asked,  as  if  his 
thoughts  were  wandering — 

"Have  you  ever  told  her  this,  Luke?" 

"Oh,  no,  never!"  said  the  youth. 

"But  how  do  you  know,  then,  whether  she  has 
any  inclination  toward  you  ?" 

"I  don't  know  it  at  all,  father,"  answered  Luke, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  a  very  visi- 
ble tremor;  "but  her  eyes,  her  voice,  something 
that  I  can't  explain,  something  mysterious,  as  if 
our  two  souls  were  but  one  soul — " 

"Don't  worry  yourself  about  it,  Luke,"  said  the 
old  man,  with  a  tender  voice;  "I  knew  all  this 
long  ago ;  and  if  I  had  been  displeased  about  it,  I 
should  have  stopped  it  all  at  first.  The  weed,  if 
weed  it  is,  must  be  rooted  out  betimes,  or  else  it 
is  not  easy  to  get  the  upper  hand  of  it." 

"Ah,  thank  you,  thank  you,  father,  for  your 
goodness  !"  cried  the  young  man.  "Now  you  can 
well  understand  my  grief,  my  anguish.  Clara 
turned  out  of  doors — Clara  driven  to  beg,  like  a 
mere  vagrant!  But  it  cannot  be,  father;  and  it 
shall  not  be.  It  will  make  me  ill; — I  shall  pine 
away,  and  most  likely  die  outright!" 

"No,  no,  Luke,  not  quite  so  bad  as  that;  but 
still,  I  feel  your  sorrow  very  deeply.  Clara  is  a 
good  and  industrious  child,  and  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  do  any  thing  for  her,  I, — the  hair-splitter, 
the  screw,  the  lick-penny, — I  would  not  let  her 
beg  or  starve ;  she  should  have  a  few  crowns  out 
of  your  mother's  hoard ;  but  if  I  were  to  give  her 
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money,  her  father  would  get  hold  of  it  and  be  off 
with  it  to  the  public-house." 

"An  alms  to  her  !"  sobbed  the  youth,  in  a  tone 
of  despair. 

''My  toil,  and  the  toil  of  your  mother,  shall 
never  go  to  pay  for  gin — never  !" 

"There  is  another  plan,  father." 

"Another  plan,  Luke?  let  us  hear  it,  then." 

The  young  man  was  silent,  and  kept  his  eyes 
fixed  bashfully  on  the  ground,  and  it  seemed  to 
his  father  that  his  legs  trembled  as  he  walked, 
and  that  he  was  suffering  from  some  unwonted 
perturbation. 

"Is  the  plan,  then,  so  very  dreadful,  my 
son,"  asked  he,  "that  you  are  afraid  to  tell  it 
tome?" 

"Well,  then,  it  must  come  out!"  exclaimed  the 
young  farmer,  as  though  he  had  taken  a  desperate 
resolution.  He  then  relapsed  a  while  into  silence, 
and  at  length  said,  in  a  voice  very  low  and  tremu- 
lous with  emotion — 

"Oh,  do  not  be  angry  with  me,  father;  I  will 
submit  myself  entirely  to  your  will,  even  if  my 
obedience  to  you  carries  me  to  the  churchyard.  I 
had  a  sort  of  dream— I  dreamed— in  the  nmht — 
it  was  a  month  ago  last  night — I  had  dug  a  few 
roods  of  land  for  Clara  the  evening  before,  and 
my  work  had  quite  tired  me  out — " 

"  Come,  come,  don't  go  such  a  way  round  about. 
What  was  it  you  dreamed  ?" 

"It  was  beautiful  enough !    Methought  I  saw 
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you,  father,  in  the  chimney-corner,  with  your  pipe 
in  your  mouth,  sitting  quite  at  your  ease,  laughing 
and  making  merry,  just  like  a  rich  man  ;  and  mo- 
ther was  singing  at  her  wheel,  'Where  can  one 
better  be  f  It  was  so  beautiful  and  so  much  like 
heaven,  that  I  should  like  to  dream  on  so  till— for- 
ever ;  but  you,  father,  must  be  there,  and  mother 
too,  and— and — and  Clara,  too." 

'^Ho,  ho!  Clara  was  there,  was  she?"  said  the 
old  man,  with  a  smile.  ''I  had  a  notion  she 
would  be." 

His  countenance  assumed  a  more  serious  ex- 
pression, and  he  remarked — 

"But,  Luke,  my  boy,  take  care  what  you  say. 
You  would  like  to  dream  like  that  forever ;  would 
you  really  give  up  heaven  for  a  dream  ?" 

"Oh,  forgive  me,  father;  it  is  only  a  w^ay  of 
speaking ;  I  don't  mean  that ;  I  mean  to  say  only 
that  my  dream  was  so  very  lovely — " 

"Now,  then,  Luke,"  said  the  old  man,  impa- 
tiently, "are  you  going  on  with  your  dream?  or, 
rather,  let  us  talk  of  something  else." 

"No,  no,  father,  keep  in  a  good  temper,"  said 
the  youth,  in  a  beseeching  tone;  "I  will  take 
courage  and  out  with  all ;  you  may  be  angrj^  with 
me,  but  I  cannot  help  it  now.  Listen  to  what  I 
saw  in  my  dream  ;— We  had  eight  cows  and  two 
horses,  ploughed  land  and  meadow-land  in  abun- 
dance. Methought  I  was  as  strong  as  a  giant ; 
my  hands  had  grown  broad  and  thick ;  I  felt  in 
myself  a  continually  increasing  energy  and  a 
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wonderful  courage.     We  worked— I  mean,  I 
worked-from  break  of  day  to  the  late  evening. 
My  labor  made  me  so  bappy,  that  I  could  have 
nailed  the  sun  fast  in  the  sky,  to  have  more  hours 
to  work  in.    Every  thing  went  well  with  us; 
God's  blessing  was  on  our  dwelling ;  our  orchards 
■  and  our  fields  all  looked  bright  with  beauty  and 
with  abundance.    You  must  not  work  any  move, 
father;— yes,  you  have  already  slaved  too  much  m 
your  life:  is  it  not  so?    But,  however  increased 
our  property  was,  yet  the  work  was  all  too  little 
for  us— for  me,  I  mean.    You,  fiither,  you  sat  m 
the  chimney  smoking  your  pipe,  or  you  just  strolled 
out  into  the  fields  to  give  me  your  advice.  That 
is  ]ust  as  it  should  be,  for  you  know  every  thing 
about  farming  from  your  long  experience;  but 
you  must  not  work  any  more.    And  mother  was 
waited  on,  and  tended,  and  cared  for,  by  Clara,  out 
of  pure  love  and  affection— oh,  we  were  all  the 
while  so  happy  and  blithe,— and  Clara,  too.  And 
you,  father,  and  my  good  mother,  you  loved  Clara 
as  if  she  had  been  your  own  child ;  for  she  it  was 
who,  by  her  sweet  affection,  made  our  home  a 
heaven  of  peace  and  of  love !" 

The  youth  here  paused,  and  watched  for  his 
father's  answer,  with  downcast  look. 

After  a  while,  the  old  man  asked  drily— 
"So,  in  your  dream,  Clara  lived  with  us;  as  a 
servant,  I  suppose?" 

Trembling  in  every  limb,  and  with  a  deep  sigh, 
Luke  whispered — 
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''No,  father,  she  was  my  wife !" 

The  old  man  gave  his  son  a  gentle  slap  on  the 
face,  and  said,  good-humoredly — 

"  Well,  that  beats  all !  why,  you  ought  to  be  a 
lawyer,  Luke.  There  is  a  horrible  w^ord  to  bring 
out ! — ^your  wife,  indeed  !  This  is  a  serious  mat- 
ter, my  lad ;  let  us  talk  it  over  soberly ;  let  us  have 
it  out  plainly  and  frankly,  like  two  friends.  I  will 
tell  you  something  that  will  put  you  quite  at  your 
ease.  For  more  than  five  years  your  good  mother 
and  I  have  had  our  dreams  too,  and  we  had  a 
notion  that  Clara  w^ould  make  you  a  very  good 
wife.  It  is  quite  as  long  as  that,  I  fancy,  Luke, 
since  you  have  taken  to  wander  round  about  the 
stone  house  whenever  you  found  the  way  clear? 
Would  you  believe,  Luke,  that  our  slaving  and 
scraping  together  was  not  quite  unconnected  with 
our  wish  to  see  you  married  to  Clara  ?  Her  father 
was,  or  seemed  to  be,  a  well-to-do  tenant  farmer, 
and  so  he  carried  his  head  uncommonly  high.  He 
would  never  have  consented  to  his  daughter's 
marriage  with  the  son  of  a  poor  cattle-driver,  such 
as  I  was  at  that  time." 

''But  now,  father,  now  he  will  give  his  consent 
joyfully!" 

"I  haven't  a  doubt  of  that !  But  that  does  not 
make  all  square.  Then  he  had  plenty,  now  he 
has  little — " 

Luke  raised  his  hand  with  a  deprecating  gesture 
toward  his  father,  as  though  he  would  check  the 
chilling  decision  that  was  coming. 
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"That  is  to  say,  now  he  has  nothing  left/'  con- 
cluded the  old  man. 

"  Oh,  father !"  exclaimed  the  youth,  "you  your- 
self have  said  that  you  had  nothing  when  you 
married  my  mother,  and  you  have  assured  me  that 
you  have  always  been  quite  contented  with  your 
lot.  Oh,  do  not  render  me  miserable  for  the  sake 
of  a  little  money." 

"  Money !"  repeated  the  old  man ;  "  it  is  not  the 
money  that  makes  the  difficulty.  They  call  me 
scrape-farthing— they  think  I  am  a  miser;  but 
money  is  worth  nothing  to  me,  except  so  far  as 
it  is  the  fruit  of  my  own  labor.  If  anybody 
were  to  ofler  me  a  treasure,  I  should  not  care  to 
take  it,  unless  I  thought  that  you,  Luke,  might 
perhaps  be  the  better  for  it.  For  myself,  I 
should  not  care  for  money  that  I  did  not  earn ; 
I  should  not  be  able  to  eat  or  drink  more  than 
before ;  and  if  I  were  to  give  up  work,  idleness 
would  soon  make  me  ill,  and  I  should  pine 
away." 

"  But,  father,  you  are  an  extraordinary  person ! 
why  won't  you  give  your  consent?"  cried  the 
youth,  in  an  agony  of  impatience ;  "  or  do  you 
think  that  I  shall  not  follow  your  example?  Be 
very  sure  that  my  horny  hands  will  not  have  time 
to  grow  soft,  any  more  than  yours  have.  Have 
you  ever  heard  me  say  of  any  work.  It  is  difficult ; 
or,  It  is  too  much?" 

"  No,  Luke ;  it  is  right  good  blood  that  flows 
in  your  veins,  I  know  that.    But  you  interrupt 
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me,  and  I  don't  like  it;  it  leads  us  away  from 
the  matter  in  hand.  There  is  something,  my  son, 
which  you  have  not  taken  into  your  calculation. 
When  farmer  Staers  was  well  off,  if  Clara  had 
become  your  wife  she  might  have  lived  with  us, 
or  you  could  have  hired  a  little  cottage;  but  now 
her  father  has  no  home  over  his  head.  He 
would,  of  course,  live  with  you,  drink  the  pro- 
duce of  your  toil,  and  perhaps  help  to  bring  you 
to  ruin." 

The  young  man  stood  still  a  moment;  a  sud- 
den thrill  of  anguish  convulsed  his  heart,  and,  at 
length,  a  cry  of  bitter  disappointment  relieved  his 
laboring  breast.    The  father  continued : 

"It  is  a  solemn  dutj^— I  think  it  even  stands 
written  in  the  Law— that  children  should  support 
their  parents  whenever  they  are  no  longer  able  to 
earn  their  own  bread.  To  be  a  drunkard  is  a 
much  worse  thing  than  to  be  a  cripple  or  lame ; 
for  a  drunkard  not  only  earns  nothing,  but  he 
wastes  and  consumes  every  thing  he  can  lay  hands 
on.  Think  for  a  moment,  Luke;  you  will  toil 
like  a  slave;  he  will  roam  about,  and  be  every- 
where ;  he  will  defile  your  house  with  unseemly 
words,  with  curses,  and  blasphemy;  perhaps  he 
will  ill-use  your  poor  wife  if  she  will  not  give 
him  money  enough  to  satisfy  his  contemptible 
craving.  And  then,  God  may  grant  you  children; 
they  will  have  this  example  before  their  eyes  from 
their  cradle;  they  will  hear  cursing  and  swearing; 
they  must  say  '  grandfather'  to  a  wretch  who  will 
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hear  nothing  of  church  or  clergyman,  and  who, 
with  his  eyes  wide  open,  gives  his  soul  to  the 
devil !  No,  my  son,  that  can  never  be :  you  see, 
now,  it  never  can  be,  and  you  will  bow  in  hu- 
mility beneath  the  cross  which  God  gives  you  to 
bear.  Is  it  not  so,  Luke?  You  will  be  good 
and  sensible,  and  not  sacrifice  your  life  and  your 
well-being  to  a  passion  which,  after  a  brief  mo- 
ment of  anguish,  will  die  away  of  itself?" 

The  young  man  spoke  not  a  word ;  only  a  dry, 
hoarse  sound  was  heard  in  his  throat,  and  he  in- 
sensibly quickened  his  pace,  as  though  urged  on 
by  keen  sufiering,  or  distracted  by  grief.  He 
pressed  his  arms  in  silence  close  to  his  body,  and 
his  every  muscle  quivered  with  his  agony. 

His  father  fixed  his  eyes  on  him  with  pro- 
found sympathy  and  compassion ;  after  a  while  he 
said,  in  a  sorrowful  tone — 

"  Do  not  imagine,  Luke,  that  I  inflict  this  sor- 
row dn  you  without  keen  pain.  I  dare  not  ne- 
glect my  duty  as  a  father.  Oh,  be  sure,  I  would 
give  the  half  of  my  little  possessions  to  be  able  to 
gratify  your  wish ;  it  is  my  own  wish,  too,  and  the 
wish  of  your  mother;  but  it  must  not  be !" 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

These  last  words  of  his  father  smote  on  the 
heart  of  the  youth  as  an  irrevocable  decree  of  fate; 
a  faint,  shrill  cry  burst  from  his  lips ;  he  thrust  his 
hand  into  his  bosom,  and  his  fingers  moved  con- 
vulsively, as  though,  in  the  extremity  of  his  de- 
spair, they  were  tearing  his  breast;  but  he  spoke 
not  a  word. 

The  old  man,  too,  walked  on  rapidly,  without 
uttering  a  word.  After  a  while  he  turned  his  face 
toward  his  son,  and  pressed  his  hand  on  his  fore- 
head. He  was  buried  in  deep  meditation ;  mak- 
ing a  violent  effort  to  discover  something  to  con- 
sole his  poor  son. 

And  now  they  were  drawing  near  their  home— 
at  the  end  of  an  avenue  of  lofty  pines  they  could 
already  see  the  houses  at  the  entrance  of  their  vil- 
lage. 

Suddenly  the  old  man  raised  his  head,  a  cry  of 
joy  escaped  him,  and  he  said:  ''Ah !  Luke,  I  have 
found  it!" 

The  youth  stood  still  as  a  statue;  his  eyes, 
suffused  with,  tears,  glistened  with  eager  ex- 
pectation;  trembling,  and  with  both  hands 
stretched    out    toward    his    father,  he  looked 
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as  if  he  would  see  the  words  issue  from  his 
mouth. 

"^^0,  not  so  fast,  Luke,"  said  the  old  man, 
moderating  his  own  joy.  "It  is  a  serious  pro- 
ject,  and  I  must  sleep  over  it  first." 

''For  God's  sake,  father,  tell  me,  tell  me,  what 
have  you  found?"  implored  the  distracted  youth. 

The  old  man  took  his  son's  hand,  and  said,  with 
a  restrained  gladness  of  tone — 

"Luke,  suppose  I  were  to  go  to  Jan  Staers,  and 
propose  to  him  to  take  his  lease,  and  to  let  him 
remain  still  at  the  stone  house  with  your  mother 
and  me  ?  I  would  show  you,  old  as  I  am,  whether 
the  land  would  not,  with  some  toil  and  sweat, 
amply  pay  the  yearly  rent.  The  example  of  Jan 
Staers  cannot  hurt  me ;  continual  work  has  given 
me  a  tolerably  thick  skin  on  my  body.  Then  you 
and  Clara  might  go  and  live  in  our  cottage;  we 
should  be  able  to  see  one  another  every  day,  and 
help  each  other — and  you  and  your  wife,  and  your 
children,  when  they  ||Ome,  you  at  least  might  live 
in  peace.  If  the  night  does  not  bring  any  change 
of  plan,  I  shall  go  over  in  the  morning  and  break 
the  matter  to  Jan  Staers." 

Luke  let  his  basket  drop  on  the  ground,  threw 
his  arms  round  his  father's  neck,  and,  overpowered 
by  emotion,  burst  into  tears  on  the  old  man's 
breast,  while  he  murmured,  with  a  voice  choked 
and  interrupted  by  sobs^ — 

"  Father,  you  are  too  good  !    May  God  recom- 
pense you  in  his  heaven — and  I  will  never  forget 
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it  as  long  as  I  live— I  shall  love  you  and  honor 
you— Oh,  I  don't  know  where  I  am— my  brain  is 
reeling— Clara,  the  sweet  Clara,  she  shall—'' 

"Look,  yonder  comes  Clara  !"  said  his  father. 

Along  a  side-path  between  the  pine-trees,  and 
at  some  little  distance,  the  young  maiden  was 
coming  toward  them;  she  was  walking  steadily 
on,  with  her  eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  slowly,  and 
with  an  air  of  distraction. 

At  the  first  word  of  his  father,  the  youth  had 
released  himself  from  his  embrace,  and  was  about 
to  run  toward  the  damsel,  in  the  fulness  of  his  joy, 
when  the  old  man  detained  him,  and,  with  solemn 
voice,  charged  him — 

"Luke,  not  a  word  of  this  plan  to  Clara,  do  you 
hear?  I  must  first  sleep  over  it,  and  know  what 
her  father  thinks  about  it." 

The  young  man  made  a  sign  with  his  head  that 
he  would  keep  silence  about  the  good  news,  and 
then  sprang  forward  to  Clara,  who  had  by  this 
time  come  several  steps  nearer  to  them.  Luke 
was  so  overjoyed  that  he  threw  his  cap  into  the 
air,  and  sang  and  danced  like  a  child,  and  filled 
the  wood  with  cries  of  joy.  But  that  he  had  any 
good  news  to  tell,  and  had  good  reason  to  be  glad 
— of  this  he  said  not  a  word. 

He  seized  the  maiden  by  the  hand,  and  drew 
her  toward  the  spot  from  which  his  father  was 
watching  him  with  a  look  of  reproach. 

"Come,  Clara,  come!"  exclaimed  the  young 
man,  quite  wild  with  joy.    "Oh,  if  I  could  tell 
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you  all!— Father  won't  let  me— to-morrow !  to- 
morrow !— Come,  Clara;  laugh,  sing,  be  merry;— 
but  I  must  not'  speak  of  it— I  am  ready  to  burst, 
but  I  must  not  speak.  I  would  give  five  francs— 
that  is,  if  I  had  them— if  you  could  guess  it  your- 
self._It  sticks  like  a  great  ball  in  my  throat— 
Oh,  it  is  so  lovely — so  lovely ! — 

The  old  man  had  meanwhile  advanced  several 
steps,  and  now  seized  his  son's  wrist  in  his  still 
powerful  grasp. 

''Luke,  Luke,"  said  he,  reproachfully,  "this  is 

not  manly  of  you  !" 

As  though  the  pressure  of  his  father's  hand,  and 
the  severe  tone  of  his  voice,  had  aroused  him  from 
a  dream,  the  youth  bowed  his  head  in  shame,  but 
soon  raised  it  again  boldly,  and  with  a  sweet  smile 
playing  on  his  face. 

"  It  was  time,  father,"  murmured  he ;  "  I  can't 
help  it ;  but  it  was  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue." 

The  damsel  looked  at  them  both  with  a  quiet 
astonishment,  and  seemed  to  ask  what  had  hap- 
pened, or  what  it  was  that  they  were  so  anxious 
to  conceal  from  her.  Her  features  were  beautiful, 
and  her  figure  slender  and  graceful;  there  was 
something  of  earnestness  and  patient  endurance  in 
the  slow,  cautious  gaze  of  her  dark  eyes.  Although 
her  cheeks,  embrowned  by  exposure,  betokened  a 
degree  of  thinness,  continuous  toil  had  made  her 
limbs  firm  and  strong.  She  carried  her  head  erect, 
and  there  was  an  expression  about  her  fine  mouth 
which  might  have  been  construed  into  pride,  had 
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not  the  whole  village  known  that  it  was  impossible 
to  find  a  damsel  more  tender-hearted  and  humble 
than  she  was.  Constant  reflection  and  thought,  the 
bearing  her  melancholy  burden  without  hope,  with- 
out alleviation,  had  graven  two  dehcate  wrinkles 
around  her  lips.  Although  her  clothes  had  well- 
nigh  lost  their  original  color,  and  here  and  there 
a  patch  or  a  seam  showed  that  much  care  had 
been  expended  to  conceal  the  ravages  of  time, 
they  were  so  clean,  and  were  worn  with*  so  becom- 
ing a  grace,  that,  at  the  first  glance,  she  seemed 
more  richly  dressed  than  other  peasant  girls. 

After  a  few  quiet  words  of  greeting  had  passed 
between  her  and  the  old  man,  the  latter  took  the. 
basket  on  his  shoulder,  placed  himself  in  the 
middle  between  the  two  yoimg  people,  and  so  all 
three  went  on  toward  the  village. 

Luke  began  to  talk  of  the  beautiful  weather,  of 
the  approaching  procession,  and  of  the  Kermes  on 
the  Crossberg,  and  of  all  kinds  of  bright  and  joy- 
ous things ;  but,  every  now  and  then,  he  mixed  with 
his  remarks  some  words  of  double  meaning,  which 
more  than  once  compelled  his  father  to  make  him 
a  sign  to  remember  the  prohibition  laid  on  him.  ^ 

Clara  seemed  out  of  sympathy  with  all  their 
demonstrations  of  joy,  and  she  walked  on  with  a 
downcast  and  melancholy  look. 

They  were  now  only  two  or  three  bowshots 
from  the  first  house  of  the  village,  when  Luke 
addressed  to  Clara  a  direct  question,  which  com- 
pelled her  to  turn  her  face  toward  him. 
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Clara,  you  are  crying!  your  tears  are  flow- 
ing exclaimed  lie,  suddenly  leaving  his  father's 
side  and  planting  himself  directly  in  front  of  the 
maiden.      Oh,  comfort  yourself,  comfort  yourself 

 there  will  be  an  end  of  all  this ;  we  will— oh, 

no— you  shall  be  so  very  happy— to-morrow  you 
shall—" 

But  a  glance  from  his  father  cut  short  his  revela- 
tions. 

"  Oh,  tell  me,  Clara,  tell  me,  why  you  are 
weeping  so  bitterly  !"  asked  he,  in  anguish  ;  and, 
all  of  a  sudden  disenchailted,  he  raised  his  hand 
to  his  eyes,  and  brushed  away  from  each  a  pearly 
tear. 

"Oh,  dear  friend,"  sobbed  Clara,  "I  have  suf- 
fered so  much  !  my  heart  is  breaking  in  my  bosom. 
Since  the  morning  I  have  been  wandering  in  the 
wood,  and  weeping  in  solitude  over  my  bitter  lot. 
I  dare  not  return  home ;  it  will  be  henceforward 
so  desert  and  lonely  to  me — " 

"  Good  heavens !  has  any  misfortune  happened  ?" 
groaned  Luke.    "  Y6ur  father  ? — " 

"  My  father  is  gone  to  the  town,"  answered  the 
maiden. 

"But  you  distress  me,  Clara.    Tell  me,  then, 

why  your  tears  are  flowing." 

With  increased  melancholy,  the  damsel  repUed : 
"You  know,  well.  Father  Torfs,  our  cow— the 

last  of  all— that  Luke  used  to  call  'white  mammy.' 

Alas!  I  have  fed  it  and  cared  for  it  ever  since  it 

was  a  poor  little  calf— my  only  companion  in  the 
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world,  my  last  possession  on  earth— to  whom  I 
used  to  tell  every  thing  that  made  me  suffer  and 
feel  sad.    She  had  as  much  sense  as  a  human 
being;  she  could  see  in  my  eyes  what  I  wanted  to 
tell  her.    Whenever  I  was  crying,  and  my  tears 
would  fall  as  I  rested  my  head  on  her  neck,  the 
gratefal  beast  would  lick  my  hands  to  console 
me.    Yes,  Luke,  you  might  well  call  her  'white 
mammy,'  for  she  has  fed  us  a  long  time,  and  has 
been  my  only  resource.    But  for  her,  and  but— 
but  for  you,  Luke,  I  should  long  ere  this  have  been 
laid  to  rest  beneath  the  grass  in  the  churchyard. 
Oh,  I  did  not  know  that  a  human  being  could  ever 
feel  so  much  love  for  a  beast;  but  if  I  had  a  sister, 
and  she  were,  unhappily,  to  die,  it  seems  to  me  it. 
would  not  pierce  my  heart  more  deeply.    I  shall 
become  quite  ill  with  it.    Oh,  poor  creature,  poor 
creature,  my  good  beast !" 

"Is  the  cow  dead,  Clara?"  asked  the  old 

man. 

""Worse,  worse  than  dead !"  sobbed  the  poor 
maiden;  "father  sold  her  this  morning  to  our 

neighbor,  the  butcher,  Thomas  ."    And  with 

a  flood  of  tears  she  ended  with  the  words— "And 
I  saw  her  white  skin,  all  stained  with  blood,  hang- 
ing at  his  door.  Oh,  God !  it  is  enough  to  kill  me 
with  grief!" 

The  old  father,  overcome  by  the  tone  of  Clara  s 
voice,  had  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands;  Luke 
wept  aloud;  all  three  stood  melted  into  teai-s  over 
the  death  of  a  cow !  Marvellous  sentiment  of  grati- 
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tude,  which  retains  so  deep  and  living  a  memory 
of  benefits,  even  when  conferred  on  us  by  a  beast 
of  the  field ! 

The  weeping  of  the  aged  father  changed  very 
rapidly  into  anger;  he  stamped  his  foot  on  the 
ground  with  vexation,  and  murmured  between  his 
lips  biting  words,  of  which  enough  was  heard  to 
show  that  Clara's  father  was  their  object. 

"And  why  did  your  father  sell  the  cow?"  said 
he;  "as  usual,  to — " 

"To  pay  his  arrears  of  rent,"  interposed  the 

damsel. 

"Ah,  he  is  gone  to  pay  his  rent!"  exclaimed 
Luke,  with  joy. 

"And  do  not  blame  my  poor  father,"  said  Clara, 
in  a  tone  of  entreaty;  "you  cannot  know  all;  but 
he  is  so  unfortunate!  Oh,  rather  have  a  little 
sympathy  with  him,  and  pray  God  to  look  merci- 
fully on  him!" 

The  old  man  felt  his  eyes  becoming  moist  again. 
The  last  words  of  the  maiden,  spoken  with  a  voice 
so  beseeching  and  so  full  of  love,  had  deeply  af- 
fected him;  and  he  looked  at  her  thoughtfully  and 
with  beaming  eyes,  as  though  he  were  on  the  point 
of  saying  something  very  important  to  her. 

The  young  man  divined  what  was  working  in 
his  father's  mind,  and  with  his  hands  upraised  to 
him  he  seemed  to  implore  a  favorable  decision. 
The  old  father  seized  Clara's  hand  with  deep  emo- 
tion, and  while  he  led  her  hastily  toward  the  vil- 
^i/y/^;   le  said — 
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''Clara,  I  love  you  right  well;  yon  are  a  noble 
child.  Bnt  be  of  good  comfort:  the  God  above  ns 
tries  and  proves  even  virtuous  men ;  but  at  length 
he  rewards  steadfastness  in  goodness,  and  patient 
endurance  in  suffering.  Come,  we  Avill  have  some 
coffee,  and  talk  with  mother  about  good  things. 
Be  of  good  courage,  my  child;  whatever  may 
happen,  look  you,  in  us  you  will  always  find 
friends  in  need." 

"Oh,  father,  tell  her  it  now!"  implored  the 
youth.    ''Tell  it  to  her:  all  her  grief  will  be  sud 
denly  changed  into  gladness." 

"I  shall  tell  Clara  in  the  house  all  that  she  ought 
to  know,"  answered  the  old  man,  in  a  tone  of  severe 
rebuke.  "If  you  will  not  obey  me,  and  cannot 
keep  silence  to-day,  I  shall  cease  henceforward  to 
tell  you  of  my  projects  and  intentions." 

At  this  moment  they  turned  a  corner  in  the 
village  path,  and  stood  before  the  humble  dwelling 
of  old  Torfs. 

Clara  pointed  with  her  finger  in  the  distance 
toward  the  house  of  the  butcher,  before  whose 
door,  sure  enough,  there  hung  the  bloody  hide  of 
a  recently  slaughtered  beast. 

"Poor  mammy !  Oh,  my  helpless  cow !"  sobbed 
she.  "  Look !  look !  her  skin  !  all  bedabbled  with 
blood!" 

But  Luke  put  an  end  to  her  lamentations,  by 
seizing  her  arm  and  pushing  her  before  him  into 
the  cottage. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  morning  after  these  occurrences,  Clara  was 
sitting  in  a  lower  room  of  the  stone  farm-house. 
On  her  lap  lay  a  garment  of  her  father's,  and  she 
was  trying,  with  needle  and  thread,  to  mend  its 
numerous  rents. 

All  around  her  was  unusually  still  and  lonely; 
not  a  noise,  not  a  sound,  either  wjthin  or  without, 
broke  the  deep  repose  which  brooded  over  the 
spacious  apartment.  Even  the  pendulum  of  the 
clock  hung  motionless ;  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that 
the  wheels  had  been  long  doomed  to  inaction,  for 
both  the  hands  had  fallen  by  their  own  weight  and 
pointed  to  the  number  six. 

Yery  little  furniture  adorned  this  best  room  of 
the  stone  farm;  its  scantiness  revealed  that  poverty 
had  her  dwelling  here.  From  the  wretched  con- 
dition of  the  few  things  that  remained,  one  might 
conjecture  that  decay  and  slow  ruin  had  prevented 
the  inhabitants  from  replacing  gradually  what  was 
worn  out  and  mending  what  was  broken. 

Thus  in  the  farther  corner  stood  two  chairs,  but 
their  rush  bottoms  were  broken  and  stuck  up  in 
the  air  like  the  bristles  of  a  hedge-hog;  a  little 
farther  oS  were  two  others,  each  with  one  or  two 
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of  its  legs  broken.  Yes,  one  could  see  that  the 
leaf  of  the  table  and  the  corners  of  the  great  ward- 
robe had  been  injured  by  violence ;  for  the  miss- 
ing pieces  could  not  have  been  broken  off  except 
by  a  great  effort  and  on  purpose. 

On  the  dresser — where  our  farm-houses  usually 
make  a  very  briUiant  display  of  pewter  plates, 
dishes,  and  spoons — stood  only  two  or  three  tin 
trenchers,  the  crushed  and  bent  edges  of  which 
also  indicated  violence.  The  rest  of  the  things 
were  nothing  but  fragments:  plates  with  pieces 
out  of  their  rims,  jugs  without  lip  or  handle, 
spoons  with  broken  handles,  forks  with  their 
prongs  dislocated  or  wanting. 

And  yet,  withal,  every  thing  in  this  room  was 
neat  and  clean.  The  tin  trenchers  shone  like 
silver,  not  a  speck  dimmed  the  brightness  of  the 
well-scoured  plates,  the  woodwork  of  the  chairs 
was  well  washed,  and  on  the  floor  of  red  tiles, 
sadly  injured  here  and  there,  glittering  sand  had 
been  sprinkled  in  fantastic  patterns.  No  one 
could  doubt  that  in  this  house  there  was  some 
one  who  exerted  every  effort  to  conceal  as  far  as 
possible  the  tokens  of  approaching  poverty. 

Clara  continued  her  work  in  silence,  although 
her  countenance  gave  indication  of  manifold  and 
varied  meditations.  A  smile  of  gentle  gladness 
played  restlessly  about  her  mouth,  her  dark  eyes 
glowed  with  a  soft  light,  her  bosom  rose  and  fell 
more  quickly  than  usual,  and  her  very  lips  kept 
moving,  as  though  she  were  whispering  words  of 
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hope  to  herself.  From  time  to  time  she  paused 
and  turned  her  head  in  the  direction  of  a  small 
door,  and  hearkened  whether  any  sound  came 
from  behind  it. 

After  having  kept  her  eyes  fixed  for  a  long  time 
on  her  work,  she  raised  her  head  and  said,  half 
aloud,  as  if  talking  to  herself : 

"Ah,  won't  father  be  glad? — l^ow  I  know  what 
has  made  him  unhappy  for  so  long  a  time.  It 
was  the  being  forced  to  leave  his  farm !  It  was 
shame  that  was  gnawing  at  his  heart  ;  it  was  to 

drown  his  bitter  grief  that  he  wandered  about 

so  dejectedly  from  morning  to  night.  But  now 
Farmer  Torfs  will  help  us,  and  set  us  up  again; 
the  good  man — he  says  that  he  will  raise  my  father 
out  of  his  poverty,,  and  make  his  life  calm  and 
peaceful.  Oh,  my  God  !  may  this  come  to  pass  ! 
Perhaps  then  he  will  be  cured  of  the  horrid  vice ; — 
but  what  could  Luke  want  to  make  me  understand 
with  his  extraordinary  gestures  and  grimaces? 
There  is  a  secret  I  must  not  know.  I  am  sure  it 
must  be  a  merry  secret,  for  Luke  could  scarcely 
contain  himself  for  joy.  He  turned  and  wriggled 
about  on  his  chair,  then  he  jumped  up  as  if  he  had 
something  to  tell  me,  then  he  sat  down  again  in  a 
hurry,  and  looked  deep  into  my  eyes — I  am  quite 
dying  of  curiosity.    What  can  it  be  ?" 

The  maiden  bowed  her  head,  and,  while  a  quiet 
smile  lingered  on  her  countenance,  she  tried  to 
guess  what  it  could  be  that  they  were  so  anxious 
to  keep  from  her.    At  last  her  expression  relapsed 
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into  its  ordinary  cast  of  seriousness,  and,  resuming 
the  thread  of  her  former  musings,  she  said — 

'^Keallv,  I  do  think  father  is  a  little  better 
now !  He  went  yesterday  to  pay  off  a  part  of  his 
arrears  of  rent  This  must  have  given  him  great 
comfort,  and  he  will  rise  this  morning  with  a 
lighter  heart.  Yes.  yes,  he  will  talk  in  a  friendly 
wav  with  Farmer  Torfs :  mv  poor  white  mammy 
will,  after  all,  have  helped  to  make  us  very  ha|:»py 
by  her  death.  But  father  stays  too  long  in  bed. 
Eight  o'clock  already  1  Anyhow,  it  was  very  late 
when  he  came  home.  Perhaps  he  may  be  sick. 
Ah,  if  he  should  have  one  of  his  wretched  head- 
aches, and  be  quite  distracted  with  pain  I  I  wish 
I  could  go  into  his  room  and  see.  JTo,  no ;  he 
would  only  be  angry  with  me,  perhaps.  And 
Farmer  Torfs,  who  may  come  any  moment — don't 
tBo^_I  am  quite  at  a  loss.  Father  cannot  endure 
old  Torfe.  Suppose  he  should  begin  to  abuse  him 
or  treat  him  ill !" 

She  raised  her  eyes  beseechiDgly  to  heaven,  and 
her  hps  moved  in  deep  though  quiet  prayer. 

At  this  moment  a  man's  head  appeared  at  the 
window  which  looked  out  into  the  street.  It  was 
Luke,  who,  vdth  his  neck  stretched  out  at  foil 
length,  and  his  face  all  smiles,  was  looking  into 
the  room  from  the  street. 

But  no  sooner  did  his  eye  fall  on  the  young 
maiden,  who  with  folded  hands  gazed  steadfastly 
toward  heaven,  than  he  was  struck  with  wonder 
and  admiration;  an  expression  of  surprise  banished 
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the  smile  from  his  countenance,  and  he  stood,  with 
his  mouth  open,  gazing  fixedly  on  the  praying  girl. 

How  charming  did  she  now  appear  in  his  eyes, 
now  when  her  moistened  eyes  were  uplifted  in 
trustful  prayer  to  God,  now  that  the  glow  of  her 
eager  petition  and  the  sweet  smile  of  her  entreaty 
irradiated  her  graceful  form  with  a  beauty  super- 
human ! 

The  young  man  might  have  lingered  long  in 
utter  forgetfulness  of  all  but  the  lovely  vision 
before  him ;  but  the  maiden's  prayer  ceased,  her 
head  had  sunk  on  her  bosom,  and  she  had  begun 
again  to  talk  aloud  to  herself,  in  a  sort  of  half 
distraction. 

Luke  suddenly  disappeared  from  the  window ; 
a  moment  after,  Clara  was  surprised  to  hear  a 
gentle  knock  at  the  outer  door.  She  turned  round 
and  saw  her  friend  Luke,  w^ho  nodded  to  her  and 
gave  her  a  sign  that  she  should  make  no  noise. 
When  the  maiden  had  come  near  him,  he  asked, 
in  a  low  voice — 

"  Clara,  is  your  father  up  yet  ?" 

"No,  he  is  still  asleep,"  was  the  answer. 

"Haven't  you  heard  him  stirring  yet?" 

"Not  yet." 

"  My  father  has  sent  me  to  see  whether  he  can 
come  now  to  speak  to  Farmer  Staers." 

Pie  then  raised  the  damsel's  hand,  and  with  an 
air  of  joyful  mystery  he  drew  her  into  the  corner 
near  the  door,  and  then  he  whispered — 

"  Clara,  do  you  think  you  know  what  my  father 
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has  to  propose  to  yours?  Ha!  hai  yon  know 
nothing  at  all  about  it.  It  is  the  most  beautiful, 
altogether  the  most  beautiful  thing  you  could  ever 
imagine 

"Oh,  Luke,"  said  the  maiden,  in  a  coaxing  tone, 
while  her  eyes  glistened  with  eager  curiosity,  "  do 
tell  me  what  it  is ;  I  haven't  slept  all  night  long 
for  thinking  about  it ;  the  secret  was  every  mo- 
ment before  me ;  I  could  not  close  my  eyes :  I  can't 
imagine  what  it  can  be." 

"Ah,  if  you  had  known  what  it  is,  Clara,  you 
would  have  had  better  reason  for  lying  awake.  I 
haven't  slept  a  wink  all  the  night  either— at  least, 
so  far  as  I  know.  Oh,  it  is  something,  something 
so — I  can't  tell  vou  what— it  is  just  the  thing  to 
make  you  jump  ten  feet  into  the  air  for  joy.  I 
have  already  cut  more  capers  this  morning  than  in 
a  whole  Kennes  day." 

Clara  looked  at  him  with  entreaty  in  her  eyes, 
and  as  if  she  would  draw  the  reluctant  words  out 
of  his  mouth,  when  he  suddenly  changed  his  tone, 
and  said — 

"  Oh,  lassie,  lassie,  you  would  like  to  know  what 
it  is ;  wouldn't  you,  now?  yes,  I  know  that  right 
well.  If  you  could  only  half  guess  what  it  is,  you 
might  get  me  to  tell  you  the  rest,  but  that  you 
can't  do.  Father  has  forbidden  me— and  so  you 
see  clearly,  I  can't  tell  you.  Beautifal!  and  so 
bHssful !  this  news !  when  you  hear  it,  and  it  can't 
be  more  than  two  hours  more,  you  won't  know 
what  to  do  with  yourself  for  joy." 
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"Won't  you  tell  me?"  asked  the  maiden,  with  a 
little  vexation  on  her  face,  and  a  slight  accent  of 
threatening  in  her  tone  of  voice. 

"D.on't  be  sulky,  Clara;  I  must  not.  Else! — 
You  may  fancy  I  have  been  ready  to  burst  ever 
since  I  knew  it.  Last  evening  and  this  morning, 
as  soon  as  I  was  alone,  I  have  been  telling  you  all 
about  it  out  aloud  more  than  twenty  times — but  I 
couldn't  tell  it  to  you  as  you  stand  there  now — no, 
not  for  the  world.  But  if  you  did  know  it,  oh, 
oh, — how  you  would  laugh!" 

"  Get  along  with  you!"  muttered  Clara,  turning 
away  from  him.  "  You  have  come  here  only  to 
tease  me  and  vex  me !  my  father  may  get  up  any 
moment,  and  he  would  be  very  angry  if  he  sur- 
prised you  here." 

"But  why?  my  father  has  sent  me  —  and  be- 
sides, as  soon  as  I  hear  any  thing,  I  shall  be  off 
like  a  shot." 

"A  likely  thing,  indeed,  that  I  should  be  sulky  I 
if  you  would  only  stay  away — " 

"  Come  here,  Clara,"  said  the  youth,  "  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  it- — I  can't  keep  it  in  any  longer. 
Will  you  hold  your  tongue  about  it?  you  won't 
tell  your  father?" 

"  Lasses  know  how  to  keep  secrets  better  than 
lads,"  answered  Clara,  again  coming  close  to 
Luke. 

"  So !  that  means  that  I  ought  to  keep  my 
secret — and  now,  a  plague  on  my  face  ! — it  won't 
keep  still — I  can't  say  a  word  for  laughing." 
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"  Well,  now,  are  you  going  to  tell  me?  torment 

tliat  you  are !" 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes ;  wait  a  bit,  Clara." 

He  cast  Ms  eyes  on  tlie  ground,  and  seemed  to 

he  meditating. 

"Have  you  forgotten  it?"  said  the  girl,  m  a 
mocking  and  impatient  tone. 

'-'Forgotten!  oh,  yes;  it  isn't  so  easy  to  forget 
things  like  this,"  stammered  Luke;  "hut  you  see 
I  don't  know  what  ails  me ;  I  can't  tell  how  to  set 
about  it.  I  had  thought  it  all  over  and  over ;  but 
It  is  not  so  easy  to  say  things  like  this  right  out 
m  the  face  of— of  a  young  girl-Clara,  I  am  so 
ashamed." 

"  What  a  baby  you  are,  Luke !    It  is  beautitul,  ^ 
and  happy,  and  all  that,  you  say;  there  is  no 
great  mischief,  then.    How  can  you  be  ashamed 
about  it?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  very  anxious  to  know  how  you  wiil 
take  it!" 

"Look  you,  Luke;  if  you  are ^  not  going  to 
speak  right  out,  I  shall  run  away !" 

"  Listen,  then ;  but  don't  be  too  glad,  Clara, 
and  try  to  restrain  yourself,  else  you  may  forget 
yourself  in  your  joy,  and  make  a  disturbance. 
My  father  is  coming  here  to  make  a  proposal  to 
yours." 

"  Well,  I  knew  that  before." 

"  Yes,  but  there  is  another  proposal— how  shall 
I  get  it  out?  Clara,  you  have  always  wished  me 
well,  haven't  you  ?" 
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'^But  why  do  you  ask  sucli  stupid  questions  ?" 

"And  if  you  had  to  choose  among  all  the  lads 
of  the  village,  which  would  you  choose?" 

"Oh,  you  have  lost  your  senses!*'  muttered 
Clara,  impatiently. 

"Come,  come,''  sighed  Luke,  "I  will  try  to 
bring  it  out  better  somehow.  My  father  is  com- 
ing to  see  your  father  to — ^to — " 

^^To  !_to!— to  what?" 

"  To  ask  whether  Luke  may  marry  Clara !' 

The  maiden,  as  if  petrified  with  astonishment, 
gazed  incredulously  at  him. 

"Whether  we  may  go  and  live  in  a  little  cot- 
tage, and  be  man  and  wife,"  repeated  the  young 
man,  with  joy  in  every  gesture. 

Clara  trembled;  a  sudden  paleness  drove  the 
color  from  her  cheek,  and  then  cheek  and  fore- 
head glowed  with  fiery  crimson,  and  she  bent  her 
eyes  on  the  ground  in  violent  emotion. 
.  Accusing  himself  as  the  cause  of  her  perturba- 
tion, Luke  sighed  sorrowfully: 

"Yes,  didn't  I  tell  you,  Clara,  that  you  would 
be  ashamed?  It  is  your  own  fault:  you  forced 
me  to  tell  you." 

The  girl  remained  silent,  and  from  each  eye 
dropped  a  glistening  tear. 

"  Oh,  Clara,"  said  Luke,  imploringly,  "  don't  be 
vexed  about  it.  Think,  now,  my  father  will  help 
yours  to  pay  all  his  debts,  and  stand  by  him  as 
a  friend  and  adviser.  We  shall  go  away,  and  live 
in  our  little  cottage,  and  work  together,  and  save, 
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and  live  in  tranquil  happiness.    Too  long  have 
you  endured  pain  and  grief,  and  sat  weeping  in 
dreary  loneliness.    I  shall  hold  nothing  so  dear 
as  your  happiness ;  I  will  slave  from  morning  to 
night  to  provide  for  you;  I  shall  love  you,  and 
make  every  thing  around  you  smile  on  you.  My 
mother  will  be  your  mother,— she  loves  you  so 
dearly  already.    And,  do  you  know,  last  evening 
she  took  out  of  her  box  her  gold  chain  with  the 
large  golden  heart,  and  she  said,  'This  is  for  Clara, 
my  daughter !'    But  why  do  you  weep  so  bitterly, 
Clara?    Your  father,  when  he  sees  happiness 
open  all  around  him,  and  all  cares  are  removed 
from  his  mind,— when  he  meets  with  nothing  but 
friendship  and  affection,— ah,  then  he  will  be  cured 
of  his  dreadful  malady,  and  his  old  age  will  yet 
he  peaceful  and  happy !" 

While  Luke  was  speaking,  the  damsel  had 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  was  sobbing 
aloud. 

"Oh,  God!"  said  Luke,  with  bitter  disappomt- 
ment,  '"  I  thought  you  would  have  jumped  for 
joy  like  me,  and  there  you  stand  crying  as  if 
something  very  bad  had  happened.  But  you 
have  only  to  say,  Clara,  that  you  won't  have  me, 
—I  will  go  home— and  I  shall  fall  sick— and— " 

Suddenly  a  loud  noise  was  heard  behind  the 
door  of  a  small  chamber,  as  of  something  that 
fell  to  the  ground  with  a  crash  and  was  broken  in 
pieces. 

"My  father,— my  father  is  coming,"  sobbed 
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the  girl,  with  terror  depicted  on  her  countenance. 
Luke  made  a  step  toward  the  door,  folded  his 
hands  in  a  gesture  of  earnest  entreaty,  pleaded — ' 

"  Clara,  Clara,  you  will  consent  after  all,  won't 
you  ?  oh,  don't  let  me  die  of  sorrow !  I  will  do 
any  thing  you  wish;  I  will  be  obedient  to  you,  and 
surround  you  with  love — " 

"  Hold  your  tongue !  be  off  with  you !"  said  the 
maiden,  with  a  confused  and  faltering  voice.  "  My 
tears  are  tears  of  joy;  I  never  dared  to  hope  for 
so  much  happiness  on  earth — " 

"Ah!  thank  God,  it  was  all  for  joy!"  shouted 
the  youth,  in  an  ecstacy,  and  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  as  he  ran  toward  the  door. 

Then  he  turned  back  again  a  step  or  two,  and 
said:— 

"  Clara,  don't  say  a  w^ord  to  anybody !  I  shall 
go  and  tell  my  father.  Good-by!  and  won't  we 
laugh  and  be  merry  with  mother?  Ha!  ha!  it 
was  all  for  joy!" 

He  darted  out  at  the  door — and  when  he  was 
fairly  out  in  the  farmyard  he  threw  up  his  cap  in 
the  air  with  a  loud  shout : 

"  The  lassie,  the  lassie !  it  was  all  for  joy !  it  was 
all  for  joy!" 

Clara  fixed  her  eyes  a  while  on  the  door  of  her 
father's  bedroom,  and,  hearing  no  further  sound, 
her  thoughts  reverted  to  the  intelligence  which 
had  so  deepty  moved  her.  She  wiped  away  her 
tears  and  sighed,  as  she  turned  her  eyes  to  heaven 
with  a  look  of  gratitude,  and  said — 
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"0  God,  how  good  tliou  art  to  me!  Dame 
Torfs  will  be  my  mother!  my  poor  father  will  be 
quite  cured !  yes,  he  will  be  quite  right  again,  and 
be  happy  in  his  old  age  !  Luke  and  I  will  toil  and 
be  careful  now,  to  niake  his  life  pleasant  to  him, 
to  tend  him,  to  give  him  all  he  needs.  Alas!  I 
have  from  my  childhood  pined  and  sighed  within 
these  four  walls;  and  now  I  shall  live  with  friends 
who  love  me  dearly;  I  shall  be  always  merry,  and 
work  and  sing— 0  my  God,  I  thank  thee !  it  is  a 
heaven  on  earth!" 

Again  she  heard  a  slight  noise,— the  door  was 
opened,  and  Jan  Staers,  her  father,  entered  the 
room. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Jan  Staers  was  a  man  above  the  middle  size ; 
but  although  his  frame  indicated  great  muscular 
power,  his  limbs  hung  loose  and  disjointed,  and 
his  dull  inanimate  countenance  was  bloated  and 
pallid. 

The  bright  light  of  the  sun  had  taken  him  by 
surprise  as  he  entered  the  room,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  close  his  weak  and  bloodshot  eyes.  His  hair 
hung  neghgently  over  his  forehead,  and  his  clothes 
were  soiled  and  disordered. 

He  stood  a  while  at  the  door,  pressing  his  hand 
heavily  on  his  head,  like  one  who  is  suffering  from 
a  violent  headache.    In  the  mean  time,  Clara,  after 
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a  word  of  affectionate  greeting,  had  run  to  the 
hearth,  placed  on  the  table  a  coffee-pot,  a  loaf  and 
some  butter,  and  set  a  chair  for  him. 

With  downcast  eyes,  and  without  speaking  a 
word,  his  legs  trembling  under  him  as  he  moved, 
Jan  Staers  drew  near  the  table  and  let  himself 
drop  into  his  chair.  The  sunlight  seemed  still  to 
annoy  him  a  great  deal,  for  he  looked  fiercely  out 
of  the  window,  and  then  said  to  Clara,  in  a  tone 
of  great  irritation — 

Shut  the  window,  can't  you  V 

Clara  obeyed  his  command,  and  then  remained 
standing  in  silence  at  a  little  distance.  Meanwhile 
Jan  Staers  took  the  loaf  and  tried  to  cut  off  a 
corner  of  the  crust,  but  his  hand  trembled  and 
shook  so  violently,  that  he  found  it  utterly  impos- 
sible to  help  himself.  He  threw  down  the  loaf 
sulkily,  with  such  violence  that  he  broke  another 
piece  out  of  the  plate  that  contained  the  butter. 
He  growled  some  words  that  sounded  like  an  oath, 
but  restrained  himself  when  he  saw  that  Clara, 
anticipating  his  wish,  was  cutting  some  slices  of 
bread  and  butter  for  him. 

"Father  dear!"  said  the  girl,  with  an  insinua- 
ting tone,  "  don't  be  vexed.  I  will  do  all  that  you 
wish;  only  keep  in  a  good  temper  and  don't  worry 
yourself.  Our  neighbor  Torfs  is  coming  directly 
to  speak  to  you  about  something." 

The  hypocritical  old  hunks  !    He  dare  to  come 
into  my  house,  will  he  ?    But  you  have  been  cry 
ing — always  at  your  old  tricks  !" 
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"Ob,  father,  Farmer  Torfs  means  to  make  yon 
sucli  a' nice  proposal;  he  will  save  us  from  ruin, 
and  make  us  so  happy—" 

« I  won't  see  him,  I  tell  you.    Don't  mention  it; 

it  only  vexes  me." 

The  girl  retired  two  or  three  steps  behind  her 
father's  chair,  and  there  remained  standing,  with 
her  troubled  look  bent  on  the  floor.  Jan  Staers 
took  the  bread  and  butter,  and  began  to  eat;  then 
he  threw  it  down  in  disgust,  and  said— 

"It  is  dry  as  sand.  A  bit  of  wood  has  more 
taste  in  it.    Why  haven't  you  got  fresh  bread  ?" 

Clara  was  silent. 

"Wliyis  there  no  fresh  bread  in  the  house? 
repeated  he,  still  louder. 

"The  baker  will  not  trust  us  any  longer,"  stam- 
mered the  poor  girl.  ^  ,  , 
An  expression  of  anger  clouded  her  fathers 
countenance.  Without  further  remark,  he  buried 
his  head  in  his  hands,  and  remained  for  some  time 
thus  without  moving. 

The  damsel  looked  at  him  in  silent  sorrow,  and 
exerted  herself  to  restrain  the  tears  that  were  start- 
ing from  her  eyes.  After  a  while  she  went  close 
to  him,  stroked  his  hand  coaxingly  with  hers,  and 
said,  in  a  tone  of  entreaty- 

«  Don't  fret  yourself,  father ;  things  will  go  better 
soon.  Farmer  Torfs  has  some  good  project  to 
talk  to  you  about.  Do  drink  another  cup  ot 
warm  coffee ;  it  will  brighten  you  up  and  cheer 
you." 
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u  r^i^Q  grovelling  hypocrite,  the  sneaking  rascal, 
who  has  his  eye  on  my  farm!"  roared  Jan  Staers, 
in  a  voice  choked  by  rage.  ''Let  him  come;  I 
will  very  soon  kick  him  out  at  the  door !" 

At  these  savage  threats,  Clara  could  no  longer 
refrain  herself ;  her  cup  of  sorrow  overflowed,  and 
with  a  cry  of  anguish  she  sank  down  upon  a  chair, 
placed  her  hand  before  her  eyes,  and  wept  and 
sobbed  aloud. 

Her  emotion  pained  her  father  deeply ;  he  wrung 
his  hands  and  ground  his  teeth  in  a  paroxysm  of 
impatience  and  rage,  and  at  length  said— 

"I  have  a  pain  in  my  head,  Clara,  child;  why 
will  you  worry  me  so  with  your  whims  and  tricks  ? 
....  now,  now,  out  with  it,  what  do  you  want 
me  to  do?" 

"Answer  me,  then!"  he  cried,  angrily,  after  a 
brief  pause. 

"0  father,"  said  the  poor  weeping  girl,  beseech- 
ingly, "don't  be  churlish  to  Parmer  Torfs.  Listen 
to  him  with  good  nature ;  what  he  has  to  say  to 
you  will  make  you  very  glad." 

"Have  done,  then,  with  your  blubbering;  I  will 
listen  to  what  he  has  to  say,  even  if  I  burst  with 
rage." 

"N"o,  no,  father  dear,"  sobbed  Clara,  "not  so; 
you  will  listen  to  him  with  friendship  and  kindly 
feeling." 

Jan  Staers  raised  his  head  again,  and  remained 
a  few  moments  without  speaking.  The  thought 
was  evidently  very  painful,  and  the  struggle  with- 
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in,  a  violent  one.  At  last  he  said  suddenly  and 
sharply — 

Let  me  alone  ;  you  will  keep  talking  to  me — 
it  worries  me,  I  tell  you  ;  your  voice  makes  my 
head  split:  get  along — ^be  off  from  this;  I  will 
call  you  if  I  want  you." 

But  when  he  saw  that  his  words  had  made  her 
tears  flow  afresh  and  more  plentifully,  he  added, 
m  a  milder  tone — 

"  Come,  now,  I  will  try  my  best  to  listen  to  the 
old  hunks  with  patience." 

The  poor  Clara  raised  her  apron  to  her  eyes, 
and  slowly  left  the  room.  Jan  Staers  followed 
her  with  his  eyes  until  she  had  quite  disappeared. 
Then  he  rose  up  and  made  a  few  unsteady  steps 
across  the  room ;  he  then  stood  still,  pressed  his 
arms  convulsively  to  his  side,  stamped  with  his 
foot,  and  seemed  abandoned  to  utter  despair. 

Again  he  made  a  few  steps,  muttered  some 
moody  curses,  and  shook  his  head  in  deep  thought, 
as  though  he  were  making  a  violent  effort  to  recall 
some  things  which  had  escaped  his  memory. 
From  time  to  time  he  shivered  in  every  limb,  and 
exclaimed,  as  if  in  pain  or  great  uneasiness — 

"Whew — how  cold! — my  brain  is  all  on  fire, 
and  my  body  is  quite  frozen !" 

All  at  once  his  eyes  began  to  beam  with  a 
melancholy  lustre,  and  an  expression  of  deep  sus- 
pense overspread  his  face ;  it  was  as  if  a  sudden 
illumination  had  been  cast  on  his  mind.  From 
his  chest  issued  a  hoarse  rattling  sound,  and  he 
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struck  himself  passionately  on  the  forehead  with 
his  clenched  fist,  as  though  he  would  have  broken 
his  skull. 

Exhausted  by  this  overtension  of  his  powers, 
and  subdued  by  pain,  he  staggered  to  the  table, 
and  let  himself  drop  into  his  chair  with  a  deep 
sigh.  Then,  with  his  bewildered  gaze  fixed  on  the 
floor,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  forlorn,  despairing  tone— 

''Damnable  poison!  curse  of  soul  and  body 
both!  ah,  he  who  invented  you  was  a  cruel  enemy 
of  his  kind.  Despicable  drunkard  that  I  am  !  what 
a  wretched  pass  I  have  brought  myself  to !  The 
blessed  light  torments  me ;  my  whole  body  is 
trembling  ;  my  very  soul  is  dry  and  waste;  I  can 
neither  walk  nor  stand,  nor  eat  nor  drink !  In  my 
head  is  a  dark,  hideous  chaos  of  despair,  of  rage, 
of  guilt,  of  remorse,  and  of  coward  impotence: 
and  my  child,  my  poor  Clara !  she  is  suflering, 
she  is  pining  uncomplainingly  away;  I  requite  her 
love  with  anger  and  surliness — I  am  her  father, 
and  I  must  be  under  constant  obligation  to  her— 
and,  oh  cursed  destiny!  I  am  her  murderer!  in 
vile  selfishness,  I  have  blighted  and  wasted  her 
young  life !  "Were  God  to  punish  me — to  kill  me 
— it  would  be  a  blessing  for  her.  How  ghastly  a 
thought  that  a  father's  death  should  be  a  blessing 
to  his  child!"' 

This  last  thought  seemed  to  shock  him  terribly ; 
he  gnashed  his  teeth  fiercely,  and  clutched  the 
table  so  violently  with  his  hands  that  it  seemed  to 
bend  beneath  the  pressure  of  his  fingers. 
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After  this  violent  convulsive  movement  lie  re- 
mained awhile  quite  still;  and  then  his  counte- 
nance  began  again  to  work  with  painM  emotions. 
Holding  "his  fingers  pressed  on  his  forehead,  as 
though'to  coerce  his  refractory  memoiy,  his  cheeks 
became  all  at  once  bloodless,  under  the  impulse 
of  a  sudden  alarm. 

"Yesterday,"  he  muttered,  "  yesterday  I  was  to 
have  gone  to  the  town.  Yes,  I  had  some  money 
—money  to  pay  an  instalment  of  my  rent.  But 
where  did  I  go'?  what  did  I  do  with  myself  ?  how 
did  I  get  here  ?  let  me  see— can  I  have  paid  the 
i^ent?— ah!  wretched  man!  I  got  di'unk,  I  fell 
asleep — '* 

And  with  trembling  haste  he  raised  his  blouse, 
and  unclasped  a  leathern  belt  that  was  fastened 
around  his  waist.  He  shook  a  number  of  pieces 
of  money  out  of  the  belt  upon  the  table,  his  coun- 
tenance the  while  bearing  an  expression  of  deep- 
est anxiety.  He  seized  several  of  the  pieces,  and 
tiied  to  count  them  ;  and  now  his  frame  shook 
more  violently  still,  and  he  felt  as  if  each  separate 
hair  were  standing  erect  on  his  head  from  sheer 
despair. 

"Horror  of  horrors!*'  he  exclaimed;  "lost! 
stolen !  I  must  count  them  over  again ;  perhaps 
I  have  made  a  mistake." 

He  then  tried  hastily  to  arrange  the  pieces  of 
gold  in  two  rows :  but  his  hand  shook  so  tremu- 
lously, that  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  he  at 
leno^h  succeeded,  after  a  fashion  ;  and  many  a  bit- 
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ter  word,  many  a  deadly  curse,  rolled  from  his  lips 
during  tlie  operation. 

His  terror  became  greater  still,  and  a  cold  per- 
spiration broke  out  all  over  him  ;  for  he  counted 
and  counted  again,  and  still  found  himself  a  con- 
siderable sum  short.  And  at  length  he  was  forced 
to  give  up  all  hope  that  he  was  mistaken  m  his 
reckoning.  A  violent  tremor  shook  his  whole 
body;  he  tore  his  hair,  and  roared,  in  a  tone  of 
despair — • 

"Fifty  francs!  fifty  francs  short!  where  can 
they  have  gone?  Ah,  I  had  sold  our  last  cow— 
and  the  money  was  to  have  stopped  the  ejectment; 
and  now,  now  I  shall  be  driven  out  of  my  farm, 
and  turned  out  into  the  street  like  a  dog— and 
then  go  and  beg !  I  must  be  jeered-be  despised 
—be  pointed  at  with  the  finger,  as  a  contemptible 
drunkard!  And  my  poor  Clara!  what  will  be- 
come of  her?  perdition— may  perdition  seize 


me!" 


And  he  uttered  a  cry  so  shrill  and  so  full  of 
distress,  that  it  seemed  as  though  his  heart  had 
broken  in  twain  within  him. 

He  then  started  up,  strode  furiously  up  and 
down  the  room,  struck  his  fists  against  the  walls 
until  they  bled,  kicked  the  chairs  in  all  directions, 
and  gave  utterance  to  all  kinds  of  cries  of  des- 
peration and  rage.  Then,  when  he  had  exhausted 
his  passion,  he  stood  suddenly  still.  An  inde- 
scribable smile  of  joy  and  of  derision  lighted  up 
his  features  as  he  turned  his  glistening  eyes  toward 
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the  door  of  his  sleeping-apartment;  and  he  ex- 
claimed, as  if  beside  himself — 

Ah,  ah  !  light  and  clearness  for  the  spirit,  vigor 
for  the  bodv,  energy  for  the  mil, — ^there  they  are, 
behind  the  door,  in  a  flask !  I  have  surrendered 
my  reason,  my  whole  soul,  to  the  demon  of  drink ; 
he  alone  can  lend  them  back  to  me  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. And  I  must,  I  must  have  them  now. 
Advise  me,  advise  me — ^yes,  for  the  last  time,  the 
verv  last  time  ;  vet  this  once — onlv  this  once — " 

And  while  finishing  these  words,  he  sprang 
toward  the  door,  and  disappeared  in  the  little 
adjoining  room.  And  now  for  some  time  there 
was  a  silence  as  of  death  throughout  the  farm- 
house ;  only,  at  intervals,  a  dull  muffled  sound,  like 
the  gurgling  of  a  liquid  from  the  mouth  of  a  flask 
reached  the  large  room. 

When  Jan  Staers  again  made  his  appearance,  he 
was  scarcely  to  be  recognised  for  the  same  man. 
His  countenance  was  lighted  up  by  a  gentle  smile, 
his  eyes  were  bright  and  wide  open,  his  head  stood 
erect  and  firm  on  his  shoulders ;  he  no  longer  trem- 
bled and  staggered,  and  his  cheeks  were  suffused 
with  a  warm  and  rich  blood.  His  every  gesture 
betokened  freedom,  courage,  and  energy. 

Approaching  the  table,  he  said,  in  a  tone  of 
scornful  merriment — 

"  So,  so, — the  miserly  wretches, — ^they  thought  it 
was  all  over  with  Jan  Staers,  did  they  ?  the  stupid 
blockheads !  they  clapped  their  hands  when  they 
saw  him  turned  out  of  the  stone  farm,  did  they  ? 
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Well,  I  am  not  quite  done  up  yet.  Ha!  ha!  'it  is 
poison/  whine  the  stupid  scoundrels;  exquisite 
poison,  delicious  poison,  that  courses  through  my 
veins  like  a  living  flame!  Ha  !  ha!  now  I  have 
sense  enough  ;  it  is  clear  enough  now  here  inside, 
in  my  head.  But  let  us  be  quick.  I  have  emptied 
the  flask ;  it  is  too  much,  perhaps.  Now  let  us 
make  haste  to  count  the  money,  and  decide  what 
is  to  be  done  to  show  that  Jan  Staers  is  not  quite 
so  easily  to  be  thrown  on  his  back.'' 

Then  he  arranged  the  pieces  of  money,  and 
counted  them  readily  and  accurately. 

"Only  forty  francs  short!''  he  exclaimed,  joy- 
ously; ''ten  francs  gained!  but  now,  where  can 
these  twenty  florins  be  gone  ?  Ah,  I  know.  Yester- 
day I  didn't  go  to  the  town  at  all:  I  stopped  short 
at  the  '  Golden  Apple,'  on  the  Crossway.  It  was 
a  jolly  company :  I  lent  fifteen  florins  to  Klaes 
Grills,  the  sand-digger.  "What  ever  makes  me 
always  play  the  rich  man  ?  Bah  !  it  was  only  in 
jest ;  I  shall  get  my  money  again.  And  the  other 
five  florins  ?  Yes,  I  remember,  they  got  them  out 
of  me-:  I  paid  all  the  reckoning.  Well,  come, 
come — there  are  no  pots  broken  as  yet.  I  will  be 
off  at  once  to  the  town,  and  carry  this  money  to 
my  covetous  old  landlord  ;  I  will  go  by  the  lower 
road,  so  as  not  to  pass  by  any  public-house.  He 
will  be  glad  enough  when  he  sees  his  cash ;  else 
who  will  take  off  his  hands  this  tumble-down 
house  and  these  wretched  barren  fields  ? — who  ? 
Ah,  yes,  the  old  beetle,  perhaps :  the  niggardly  old 
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Torfs,  who  lias  been  hankering  after  my  farm  this 
many  a  year,  and  splitting  every  farthing  into  fonr 
to  manage  it.  But  I'll  let  him  see  !  To-morrow 
I'll  begin  to  work,  and  I  won't  drink  any  more ; 
no,  on  my  life,  not  a  drop  more,  till  the  brooks  run 
gin.  I  will  sell  some  of  that  useless  rubbish  there 
in  the  great  glass  wardrobe.  My  name  is  worth 
money  still ;  I  shall  readily  find  a  horse  and  a 
couple  of  cows  somewhere  on  credit.  And  besides, 
I  will  drive  such  a  trade  in  grain  and  in  wood, 
and  by  care  and  intelligence  I  will  so  soon  put 
every  thing  straight,  that  the  envious  fellows  round 
me  will  burst  with  wonder  and  vexation.  Ah,  but 
who  is  that  coming  ?  The  beetle,  I  declare,  with 
his  hypocritical  face  ;  oh  that  I  could  kick  him 
out  at  the  door !— but  no,  no,  I  promised  Clara 
that  I  would  receive  him  in  a  friendly  way.  Come 
then,  I'm  in  a  good  temper  now ;  I'll  be  a  good 
boy,  and  hear  out  what  the  old  rascal  has  to  say. 
It  will  be  uncommonly  hard  work,  though.'' 

With  a  smile  of  conscious  pride,  he  looked  at 
the  old  Torfs  as  he  entered  the  room,  and  threw 
himself  back  in  his  chair,  just  as  if  he  were  some 
great  lord  who  was  receiving  a  beggar.  A  slight 
shade  of  vexation  came  over  Farmer  Torfs's  counte- 
nance when  his  eye  rested  on  Jan  Staers,  as  he 
bade  him  good-day,  for  he  saw  how  strange  and 
fierce  was  the  light  of  his  eye,  and  how  red  his 
features  were. 

Going  up  to  him  with  a  friendly  smile,  he 

said — 
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"Farmer  Staers,  I  am  come  here  to  ask  some- 
tMng  of  you,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  you 
a  weighty  proposal.  Are  you  prepared  to  listen 
to  me  with  calmness?" 

"With  calmness?  what  do  you  mean?"  asked 
Staers,  contemptuously.  "  Do  you  think  I  have 
lost  my  senses  ?" 

The  old  man  shook  his  head  in  displeasure,  as 
he  continued — 

"I  should  be  sorry  to  say  any  thing  to  displease 
you.  The  matter  on  which  I  am  going  to  speak 
to  you  is  very  serious ;  it  demands  on  both  sides 
the  greatest  consideration.  With  your  permission, 
I  will  take  a  seat." 

"What  difference  does  it  make  to  me  whether 
,  you  sit  or  stand?"  answered  the  other.  "Only 
make  haste ;  for  I  must  be  off  to  the  town  in  a 
very  short  time.  All  these  preambles  and  flourishes 
make  me  impatient— the  perspiration  stands  on  my 
forehead." 

"There  is  no  use  in  my  remaining  here,"  said 
the  old  man,  in  a  tone  of  vexation,  and  turning 
toward  the  door,  as  if  to  leave  the  room.  "  I  did 
not  come  here  either  to  jest  or  to  be  made  a  jest 
of." 

"Now,  now,  sit  you  down,  neighbor,"  said 
Jan  Staers,  with  a  friendly  smile:  "it  is  only  my 
way.    Let  us  hear  what  you  want." 

"Will  you  listen  to  me  a  moment  without 
Interrupting  me?  I  like  talking  straight  on, 
you  see,  whenever  I  have  any  thing  to  say ;  but 
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in  my  turn  I  can  hold  my  tongue  and  be  a  good 
listener." 

"Say  on,  then  ;  and  if  I  interrupt  you,  may—' 

^- There  is  no  need  of  that!"  interposed  the 
old  man,  as  with  a  gesture  of  his  hand  he  kept 
back  the  oath  that  Staers  was  about  to  utter. 

He  then  sat  down  on  a  chair,  and  said,  with  im- 
pressive calmness — 

"  Staers,  you  have  a  child,  a  daughter.  It  would 
be  a  pleasure  to  you  to  see  her  happy,  would  it 
not  ?  You  are  a  father.  Always  alone  in  this  farm- 
house, without  company,  wailing  over  bitter  and 
painful  things:  you  can  conceive  that  her  life  must , 
be  rather  weary  and  dull— now,  don't  be  impa-^ 
tient;  let  me  have  my  say  out.  Clara  is  a  good 
lass,  and  deserves  a  better  lot;  and  it  would  be  in- 
deed melancholy  if  she  had  to  endure  new  sorrows ; 
for  an  indelible  disgrace  would  deprive  her  of  the 
hope  of  a  happy  life — " 

"  "What  are  you  prating  about  all  this  time  ?" 
growled  Staers,  with  kindling  eyes.  "Disgrace? 
what  disgrace  ?" 

"  Only  a  few  words  more  ;  don't  interrupt  me," 
continued  the  old  man,  calmly.  "You  know  my 
son  Luke  ;  he  is  a  fine  lad,  and  works  from  morn- 
ing to  night." 

"  I  can  well  believe  that,  for,  if  he  didn't  work, 
what  on  earth  is  he  fit  for  else  ?" 

"  Well,  now,  neighbor,  it  seems  that  the  young 
folks  have  had  a  liking  for  each  other  for  a  long 
time,  and—" 
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"  And,  and  ?"  said  the  other,  scornfully. 
"  And  I  am  come  to  ask  the  hand  of  Clara  for 
Luke." 

Jan  Staers  burst  out  into  a  long  peal  of  laughter, 
which  produced  a  very  painful  etfect  on  the  old 
man.  It  was  evident  that  Torfs  was  deeply 
wounded ;  for  he  raised  his  eyes  toward  his  neigh- 
bor with  wonder  and  inquiry,  and  said,  in  a  tone 
of  irritation — 

'^I  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  thing  so  very 
ludicrous  in  the  proposal  I  have  made." 

"Nothing  ludicrous ?"  shouted  the  other.  " Ha ! 
ha !  the  daughter  of  Farmer  Staers  is  to  marry  the 
son  of  a  cattle-drover!  You  stick  your  horns 
rather  high,  neighbor :  God  be  praised,  I  am  not 
come  to  that  yet." 

The  aged  Torfs  was  obliged  to  put  forth  all  his 
strength  to  restrain  his  indignation  at  this  con- 
temptuous scoff.  His  lips  were  compressed  with 
anger,  and  his  hand  trembled  at  his  side.  It  was 
with  a  bitter  calmness  that  he  said — 

"  You  were  once  a  thriving  farmer,  and  I  was 
once  a  poor  cattle-drover;  but  we  are,  neither  of 
us,  what  we  were." 

"You  will  make  me  angry  in  a  moment,"  said 
Jan  Staers,  still  with  a  look  of  ineffable  contempt 
and  derision;  "yet  I  don't  want  to  heat  my  blood. 
So  you  think  that  I  am  Mrly  come  to  an  end,  do 
you?  ril  let  you  see  something  yet  you  little 
dream  of.    He  laughs  best  who  laughs  last !" 

The  old  man  had  for  some  time  noticed  that 
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the  eyes  of  his  neighbor  glowed  with  a  peculiar 
fire ;  his  sraile,  his  gestures,  were  too  remarkable  to 
allow  him  to  doubt  that  Clara's  father  had  already 
drunk  too  much  that  morning.  And  with  this  con- 
viction, he  made  a  movement  toward  the  door; 
but  he  thought  of  his  son,  on  the  impossibility  of 
putting  off  the  matter,  and  he  sat  down  again  on 
his  chair,  and  said,  firmly  and  decisively— 

"You  may  interrupt  me  or  not,  as  you  please, 
I  will  say  out  all  I  have  to  say  to  you.  In  the 
name  of  your  child,  I  beseech  you  listen  to  me 
with  patience — " 

"iSTow,  now,  go  your  own  way;  I  am  listening." 
"Look  you,  neighbor,"  said  the  old  man;  "it 
is  useless  to  play  with  me,  or  have  any  disguise 
with  me ;  I  know  the  state  of  your  affairs  too  accu- 
rately for  that.  I  know,  too,  that  to-morrow,  if 
not  to-day,  you  will  be  ejected  from  your  farm, 
because  you  have  not  paid  the  arrears  of  your  rent, 
and  the  term  of  the  writ  is  nearly  run  out.  I  know, 
too,  that  you  have  made  away  with  your  last  cow, 
but  the  money  you  got  for  it  is  not  enough,  and 
consequently — " 

Jan  Staers  struck  his  hand  among  the  pieces  of 
money  which  were  scattered  about  on  the  table, 
and  their  pleasant  chink  echoed  through  the  room. 

"Money?"  exclaimed  he,  with  impetuosity. 
"Money?  there  is  money  for  you !" 

"It  is  not  the  third  part  of  what  you  must  pay 
if  you  would  suspend  the  execution  of  the  writ : — 
if  you  will  only  be  reasonable,  I  will  advance  you 
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at  once  what  you  want  to  make  np  your  whole 
rent/' 

"You?"  said  Staers,  with  scornful  incredulity. 
"How  did  you  come  by  it  ?" 

"Yes,  L  And  why  not?  Do  you  think  that 
from  twenty  years  of  hard  work  and  thrift  there  is 
not  enough  over,  when  one  has  had  a  good  land- 
lord?" 

"Oh,  yes,  our  landlord!  he  knows  how  to  skin 
a  man  alive,  the  blood-sucker!" 

"I  will  not  hear  that  said!"  indignantly  ex- 
claimed the  old  man.  "He  has  never  raised  my 
rent  over  me,  although  I  have  very  considerably 
increased  the  value  of  his  land." 

"Ah,  you  will  lend  me  money!"  repeated  Jan 
Staers,  in  a  softer  tone.  "Well,  I  should  never 
have  expected  it  from  you.  We  shall  become 
good  friends,  I  see.  How  much  will  you  lend  me  ?" 

"In  case  you  will  assent  to  the  happiness  of 
your  daughter  and  my  son,  I  will  lend  you  enough 
to  clear  oft*  your  arrears  with  our  landlord;  and 
besides,  I  will  help  you  to  pay  off  all  your  debts 
by  degrees." 

"But,  Father  Torfs,  j^ou  are  only  making  an  idle 
boast!  you  talk  of  money  as  if  it  grew  on  your 
back.  Have  you  found  a  treasure, — or  have  you 
stolen  one?  It  seems  likely  enough.  Now  don't 
be  angry,  neighbor ;  it  is  only  my  way  of  talking ; 
1  don't  mean  any  harm.  What  were  we  saying? 
Oh,  yes,  you  are  to  lend  me  money,  plenty  of 
money, — on  condition  that  your  son  shall  marry 
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Clara.  Well,  now,  it  is  reasonable  enougli;  there 
ismyliandtoit.  It  is  a  bargain.  Luke  can  come 
and  live  mtli  us,  and  work— there  is  land  enough. 
Why  do  you  draw  your  hand  away  ?  what  more  is 
wanting?" 

The  old  man  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then 
continued : 

"It  cannot  be  so,  neighbor  Jan.    Let  me  once 
for  all  explain  to  you  freely  and  fairly  my  whole 
intention.    Without  horses,  without  cows,  this 
farm  can  never  be  cultivated  properly.    My  son 
and  you  would  work  yourselves  to  death  for  no- 
thing; you  would  not  get  half  your  rent  off  the 
land.    Kow  this  is  my  plan;  I  have  some  little 
money,  and  plenty  of  credit;  I  will  take  your  land 
off  your  hands,  and  bring  my  horse  and  my  four 
cows  here  with  me.    I  will  buy  two  horses  besides, 
and  gradually  get  as  many  cows  as  are  necessaiy 
on  such  a  farm  as  this.    You  shall  live  on  mth  us 
in  the  stone  farm-house.    Luke  and  Clara  will  put 
up  -vnth  my  present  little  cottage,  and  I  will  take 
care  they  have  enough  to  begin  life  in  a  quiet  way. 
You  will  have  no  further  cares  upon  your  mind, 
and  perhaps  you  would  become  fond  of  a  dwelling 
in  which  my  wife  and  I,  through  our  example  and 
our  kindness,  would  try  to  make  your  life  more 
pleasant  and  peaceful.    And  if  yon  were  once 
cured  of  the  vice  which  is  the  cause  of  all  your 
misery,  then  you  would  have  good  reason  to  bless 
God,  "^neighbor  Jan.    Clara,  who  has  nothing  to 
look  forward  to  but  poverty  and  wretchedness, 
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would  find  in  my  son  Luke  a  virtuous  husband, 
and  live  happily  with  him  to  the  end  of  her  days. 
Well,  now,  do  you  agree  to  my  proposal  ?  whole 
and  entire,  as  I  have  laid  it  down?" 

Jan  Staers,  whose  head  had  already  become  con- 
fused with  hstening  so  long,  had  probably  deceived 
himself  as  to  the  drift  of  the  proposal ;  for  he  stood 
up  with  joy,  and  was  throwing  his  arms  around 
the  neck  of  old  Torfs;  but  the  latter  drew  back  in 
doubt  and  consternation,  and  declined  the  embrace 
of  his  neighbor.  E'evertheless,  Staers  managed  to 
raise  both  the  old  man's  hands,  and  exclaimed: 
"Ah,  you  are  a  fine  fellow,  to  help  your  neighbor 
so  generously  and  nobly !    It  was  time,  indeed ; 

for  I  could  not  see  my  way  very  far  ahead  

well,  yes,  put  up  j' our  horse  and  your  cows  in  the 
stables  here, — I  give  you  free  room ;  we  will  farm 
together  and  divide  the  profits.  Each  shall  have 
half;  that  seems  fair  enough." 

Shaking  his  head  with  vexation  and  compassion, 
the  old  Torfs  observed,  drily — 

"You  have  not  understood  me:  I  am  to  be 
tenant  here." 

"What!  what  do  you  say?"  roared  Jan  Staers, 
roused  to  a  fury  of  passion.  "You  are  to  be 
tenant  of  the  stone  farm-house  ? — and  what  is  to 
become  of  me?" 

"  You  are  to  live  with  Ine.  If  you  like  to  work, 
I  will  pay  .you  for  your  work.  If  you  prefer  work- 
ing for  any  one  else,  or  would  rather  do  nothing 
at  all,  I  will  give  you  free  board,  lodging,  and 
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clothing,  until  our  children  have  to  provide  for  us 
,all,  as  the  law  directs." 

Jan  Staers  seized  in  his  rage  the  first  object 
within  his  reach,  and  flung  it  with  violence  on  the 
floor ;  the  plate  with  butter  lay  in  fragments  at  his 
feet.    With  a  flood  of  curses,  he  shrieked  out— 

What  will  come  to  me  next  ?  Ha,  that  is  just 
the  parable  of  our  cur^— the  clay  cot  of  the  cattle- 
drover  is  to  devour  the  stone  farm-house  of  Jan 
Staers.  You  bite  very  close,  you  envious  old 
hunks— but  what  hinders  me  from  flattening  your 
hypocritical  old  face  against  the  wall  ?  You  are 
to  be  master,  and  I  to  be  servant !  To  come  here 
like  a  snake,  wriggling,  and  curling,  and  crawhng, 
to  cheat  me  out  of  my  daughter  and  my  stone 
farm-house!" 

"Cheat!"  repeated  the  old  man,  with  disdain. 
"These  two  years  and  more  our  landlord  has 
wished  to  put  me  into  your  farm ;  I  have  refused, 
and  have  begged  him  to  have  patience  with  you, 
out  of  compassion  for  your  hapless  daughter— I 
see  well  what  her  end  must  be ;  but  take  good 
heed  to  my  words,  Jan  Staers.  I  am  mlling  now 
to  consent  to  the  marriage  of  my  son,  in  case  I 
can  prevent  the  disgrace  of  your  ejectment— but 
if  that  ejectment  once  took  place,  I  should  say, 
no,  no ;  forever,  no  !" 

"Be  off,  out  of  my  sight,  I  tell  you!"  roared 
Staers.  '-You  hideous  old  beetle,  set  .your  foot 
on  my  threshold  again,  if  you  dare !" 

He  raised  his  hand  and  made  a  gesture  of 
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threatening  toward  the  gray-headed  old  man,  who 
was  moving  to  the  door.  He  was  discomposed 
and  ruffled,  and  wound  the  leather  thong  of  his 
medlar  stick  around  his  wrist,  and  prepared  to 
defend  himself.  When  he  saw  that  Jan  Staers 
stood  still,  pouring  out  a  whole  volley  of  curses 
and  revilings,  he  said,  with  indignant  irritation — 
Ah,  I  have  no  fear  of  your  threats ;  but  you 
are  in  your  own  house,  and  I  will  not  remain  here 
against  your  will.  I  will  say  only  a  few  words 
more  to  you ;  you  may  attend  to  them  or  not,  as 
you  like.  Jan  Staers,  you  are  a  heartless  father; 
you  have  spent  the  inheritance  of  your  daughter 
in  vice  and  drunkenness ;  you  are  poor,  the  beg- 
gar's wallet  awaits  you.  And  the  disgrace,  the 
ruin,  that  you  alone  have  deserved — you  will  force 
that  upon  your  innocent  child — ^to  the  very  ex- 
treme of  endurance — ^till  drink  has  killed  you — ^till 
misery  has  made  her  pine  away.  I  came  to  rescue 
both  you  and  her;  I  was  ready  to  give  twenty 
years  of  the  sweat  of  my  brow  to  make  her  happy. 
In  your  selfishness,  in  your  pride,  you  have  crushed 
her  whole  future — her  whole  life.  Oh,  remember 
that  there  is  a  God  above  us !  He  will  punish 
you  for  your  baseness ;  in  the  day  of  his  terrible 
judgment  he  will  ask  you  what  you  have  done 
with  your  poor,  hapless  child !" 

The  firm  and  impressive  tone  of  the  old  man — 
perhaps,  too,  the  stout  medlar  stick — had  at  first 
struck  and  restrained  Jan  Staers.  He  listened 
with  an  air  of  disdain;  but  the  concluding  re- 
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proach  stung  him  to  the  quick.  A  loud  sound, 
like  the  roar  of  a  lion,  rolled  from  his  throat,  as 
he  rushed  with  clenched  fists  at  the  old  man.  But 
before  he  could  reach  him.  Farmer  Torfs  had 
stepped  through  the  doorway,  and  found  himself 
in  the  village  street,  along  which  some  laborers 
were  passing  at  the  momont.  Jan  Staers  hurled 
some  parting  execrations  at  the  head  of  the  old 
man,  and  then  he  flung  his  door  to  with  such  vio- 
lence, that  a  large  piece  was  broken  off  and  fell 
upon  the  floor. 

At  a  little'  distance  stood  Luke  and  Clara,  anx- 
iously watching.  The  sounds  of  strife  had  already 
filled  them  with  anguish  and  terror;  and  when 
they  saw^  the  old  man  approach  them,  his  face  pale 
with  suppressed  passion,  his  eyes  gleaming,  and 
his  fists  clenched,  they  could  scarcely  summon  up 
strength  enough  to  ask  him,  amid  their  tears,  how 
he  had  succeeded. 

"Let  me  be  quiet,"  murmured  he;  "I  am  chafed 
—I  am  trembhng  all  over— my  blood  is  boiling  in 
my  veins.  I  feel  as  if  I  should  be  ill :  an  apoplexy, 
perhaps !  Alas !  my  dear  children,  no  hope  now 
for  you :  all  is  over— forever — forever." 

Luke  followed  his  father,  moaning  and  tearing 
his  hair ;  Clara  walked  beside  them,  with  her  face 
buried  in  her  apron. 

A  few  moments  later,  the  door  of  the  stone  farm- 
house was  thrown  open  again,  and  Jan  Staers 
issued  from  it.  He  ran,  with  hurried  steps  and 
uninteUigible  gestures,  along  the  village  street, 
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and  disappeared  in  the  pine  wood  wWcli  lay  along 
the  road  that  was  cut  out  of  the  hill- side.  He  was 
on  his  way  to  the  town. 


CHAPTER  VL 

Poor  Luke  wandered  back  to  the  courtyard  of 
his  father's  house.  Now  he  stood  still  at  the  corner 
of  the  barn  and  looked  out  vacantly  upon  the 
meadow,  toward  the  spot  whence  resounded  the 
heavy  blows  of  a  hatchet;  then  he  turned  sud- 
denly round  and  walked  a  few  steps,  then  stood 
still  again,  crossed  his  arms,  stamped  on  the 
ground  with  spite,  and  at  length  made  toward  the 
door  of  the  stable  mechanically,  as  if  he  were 
walking  in  his  sleep.  Here  he  moved  slowly 
toward  the  cows,  placed  his  hands  on  their  necks 
in  a  kind  of  dreamy  abstraction,  and  looked  at 
them  as  if  he  would  have  told  them  all  his  piteous 
sorrow;  then,  still  slowly  and  sadly,  he  shook 
some  hay  into  the  horse's  rack,  and  finally  stalked, 
in  moody  silence,  into  the  cottage  where  his  mo- 
ther was  busied  in  pouring  water  from  a  boiling 
kettle  into  the  cofiee-pot. 

Luke  let  himself  sink  listlessly  upon  a  wooden 
bench  in  the  chimney-corner.  He  was  quite 
crushed  down  with  dejection;  his  limbs  hung 
nerveless  and  loose  about  him,  and  his  whole  body 
seemed  shrunk  in  and  bent  together.    He  kept 
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his  eyes  fixed  on  the  smouldering  fire  in  a  mourn' 
fal  reverie. 

Mother  Beth  was  a  little  plump  dame,  with 
cheeks  still  blooming,  and  large,  open  blue  eyes, 
the  sweetness  and  animation  of  whose  glance 
betokened  the  gentle  goodness  of  her  heart. 
Although  she  now  and  then  shook  her  head  in 
compassion  whenever  her  eve  fell  on  her  discon- 
solate son,  a  gentle  smile  played  on  her  lips,  and 
it  was  remarkable  that  she  did  not  seem  to  think 
the  misery  of  Luke  quite  so  extremely  crushing  as 
the  young  man's  dejection  would  have  led  one  to 
suppose  it. 

The  coffee  being  made,  she  set  the  pot  among 
the  hot  embers,  drew  forward  her  stool  and  her 
spinning-wheel,  and  soon  the  flax  was  running 
nimbly  between  her  fingers.  Then,  with  the  hum 
of  her  wheel  as  an  accompaniment  and  support-, 
she  began,  in  a  soothing  tone : 

"Luke,  lad,  you  sit  there  like  a  body  who  has 
done  something  very  bad.  Come,  come,  drive  it 
all  out  of  your  head;  it  isn't  as  bad  as  you  think.'* 

''^ot  so  bad?"  sighed  the  young  peasant,  with- 
out moving  a  muscle.  Why  then  were  we  all  so 
merry  here  yesterday?  and  why  did  you,  mother, 
make  me  almost  a  fool  with  happiness  by  showing 
me  all  those  beautiful  things?  Haven't  you  put 
back  in  the  chest  there  all  the  things  you  meant 
to  give  Clara  as  a  wedding-gift?     Oh,  mother, 

I  was  so  happy — so  happy  and  I  thought  I 

could  look  so  far  on  into  my  life,  and  all  was  so 
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good,  so  bright,  so  heavenly  beautiful— and  you, 
mother,  were  you  not  obliged  to  wipe  away  the 
tears  from  your  eyes,  because  we  were  all  so 
beside  ourselves  with  gladness  ?  —  There  ^  was 
father  giving  me  advice,  and  making  me  wise- 
how  I  was  to  f^m  so  as  to  get  on.  Oh,  Clara, 
poor  Clara!  When  I  told  her  that  you  would 
be  her  dear  mother,  she  fairly  gave  way;  she 
burst  into  tears  of  joy,  and  was  almost  out  of  her 
senses  with  happiness.  And  now  she  is  sitting 
there  again  alone  within  the  silent  walls  of  the 
stone  farm-house,  and  is  tearing  her  hair,  perhaps, 
in  utter  hopelessness." 

Some  more  painful  emotion  here  smote  his  heart; 
he  turned  half  round,  and,  wringing  his  hands  in 
desperation,  he  sobbed  out — 

"And  to  dream  about  it  a  whole  night  long — 
not  to  be  able  to  close  one's  eyes  for  joy— to  jump 
up  a  hundred  times  and  turn  one's  eyes  to  the  win- 
dow to  see  if  the  sun  of  the  long  hoped-for  day  was 
not  yet  up— to  feel  one's  heart  flutter,  to  sing,  to 
dance,  to  lose  one's  senses  quite  in  an  intoxication 
of  joy  and  hope— and  then,  after  all,  to  feel  a  cold 
knife  run  through  one's  heart,  and  to  hear  father 
say,  ''So  hope  more!  it  is  all  over— all  over  for- 
ever!' Ah,  look  you,  mother,  you  may  believe  it 
or  not,  but  it  is  enough  to  kill  one  outright!" 

"Luke,  Luke,  you  are  such  a  stiff-necked,  obsti- 
nate lad!"  said  his  mother,  in  a  tone  of  vexation. 
"Why  don't  you  hearken  to  what  I  say  to  you? 
Let  father's  anger  cool  down  a  bit;  things  will  go 
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all  right  then.  If  you  were  in  his  place  you  would, 
perhaps,  be  a  great  deal  more  angry  than  he  is. 
Only  think — he  goes  to  Jan  Staers,  to  make  him 
an  offer  which  was,  perhaps,  rather  imprudent 
and  rash  on  our  part.  He  offers  to  save  him, 
and  to  make  Clara  happy;  and  he  gets  for  answer, 
'grovelling  old  hunks,  hideous  old  beetle!'  he  is 
threatened  to  have  his  head  beaten  against  the 
wall,  and  to  be  kicked  out  of  doors !  Ah,  Luke, 
he  is  still  your  father,  and  you  ought  surely  to  feel 
that  he  has  good  cause  to  be  angry,  yes,  to  be  very 
excessively  angry!" 

Alas,  dear  mother,  I  know  that  well  enough!" 
exclaimed  Luke,  dejectedly;  ''but  is  it  Clara's 
fault  that  God  has  given  her  such  a  father?" 

''Truly,  child,"  sighed  the  old  dame,  "of  a 
surety,  it  is  not  her  fault;  but  everybody  must 
bear  his  own  cross.  If  I  had  been  able  to  forecast 
all  this,  you  should  never  have  made  acquaintance 
with  Clara." 

"Why,  father  says  that  Jan  Staers  has  been 
given  to  drink  these  twenty  years;  so  you  have 
known  it  well  enough  all  the  time." 

"I  let  myself  be  seduced,  Luke — ^that  is  just  the 
word.  I  have  alwaj^s  loved  Clara,  long  before  you 
did,  lad.  It  wa^  always  such  a  good  lass  from  the 
cradle — so  pious,  so  industrious,  and  so  unfor- 
tunate! — more  by  token  she  was  so  neat  and 
clean,  and  had  such  pretty  black  eyes.  Look 
you,  Luke,  that  is  the  way  with  mothers:  you 
could  scarcely  both  of  you  run  alone,  when  I  said 
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to  myself  in  my  heart,  she  wouldn't  make  such  a 
bad  wife  for  my  Luke  !" 

Her  voice  had  gradually  become  more  soft  and 
gentle ;  as  she  uttered  the  last  words,  the  kind- 
hearted  old  dame  put  her  finger  to  her  eyes,  and 
took  away  two  blinding  tears. 

The  youth  sprang  from  his  bench,  seized  her 
hand,  and  exclaimed — 

"  Oh,  dear,  kind  mother,  thank  you,  thank  you ! 
and  you  think  so  still,  don't  you  ?" 

''That  is  to  say,  Luke,  after  a  time,  yes.'' 

"What  do  you  mean ?— after  a  time 

"Why,  father  is  master ;  we  must  have  no  other 
thought  than  his.  The  thorn  which  has  pierced 
him  will  not  be  very  soon  got  out.  We  must  wait, 
child." 

Luke  returned  to  his  bench  in  great  discontent, 
and  muttered,  in  an  irritated  tone— 

"Wait— wait!  and  in  the  mean  time  to  know 
that  she  is  unhappy,  and  has  nothing  in  the  wide 
world  but  terror  and  suffering!  Wait— and  fall 
sick,  and  die  of  vexation !" 

"Look  you,  Luke,  if  you  won't  have  patience, 
I  can't  help  it.  You  must  not  put  the  cart  before 
the  horse,  lad.  There  are  a  good  many  days  in 
the  year;  and  if  it  is  bad  weather  one  day,  perhaps 
the  sun  will  shine  out  the  next." 

"And  father,  who  is  so  angry  that  I  dare  not 
look  at  him  !  I  must  not  mention  the  subject.  It 
is  all  over,  all  over  forever,  he  says." 

"Yes,  yes,  he  may  say  all  that  just  now,  you 
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see,  just  to  give  his  anger  a  little  vent;  but  I,  who 
have  dreamed  for  fifteen  years  long  that  Clara 
would  be  my  daughter,  I  shall  not  let  the  notion 
drop  quite  so  suddenly.  We  must  give  in  a  little 
bit  at  first,  Luke  ;  your  father  is  master ;  we  must 
not  say  a  word  against  his  will.  You  just  let  me 
alone :  I  will  contrive  to  feel  my  way  with  a  little 
hint,  and  bring  the  subject  up  again.  Your  father 
has  a  right  good  heart;  his  anger  will  lessen  with 
time  and  patience.'' 

Luke  was  just  going  to  thank  his  mother  for  h^ir 
tender  consolation,  but  at  that  moment  Father 
Torfs  entered  the  house,  and  with  one  hand  placed 
his  hatchet  carefully  on  the  ground,  while  with  the 
other  he  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  forehead. 
His  countenance  was  severe,  but  calm ;  his  greet- 
ing brief,  but  gracious  withal. 

He  took  his  place  at  the  table  without  saying 
another  word.  The  good  dame  placed  the  coftee- 
pot  and  the  bread  on  the  table,  and  made  Luke 
a  sign  that  he  should  draw  near  and  eat  with 
them. 

Father  Torfs  was  evidently  regarded  with  great 
respect  and  even  awe  by  his  household,  for  his 
appearance  alone  had  effected  an  entire  revolution 
in  Luke's  frame  of  mind.  The  lad  seemed  to 
conquer  his  sadness,  and  came  to  the  table  with 
his  eyes  cast  down  and  an  air  of  timidity ;  he  sat 
down  opposite  his  father,  and,  in  spite  of  himself, 
it  may  be,  ate  and  drank,  that  he  might  not  vex 
him.    An  oppressive  silence  reigned  in  the  little 
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roonij  until  the  old  man  said,  with  a  calm  and 
measured  voice — 

"Luke,  I  told  you  not  to  work  this  morning, 
because  I  knew  well  enough  that  your  head 
would  not  be  fit  for  it,  and  I  wanted  to  let  your 
sorrow  pass  over  a  little.  But  now  you  must 
lend  a  hand  to  load  the  beech-wood  on  the  cart. 
To-morrow  you  will  drive  over  to  the  town,  and 
deliver  it  at  the  house  of  our  landlord." 

"Very  well,  father;  I  will  do  all  that  you  wish," 
answered  the  youth,  submissively,  but  with  a  touch 
of  sorrow  in  his  voice. 

His  mother  had  risen  up  to  reach  something; 
she  stood  at  the  window  a  moment,  looking  up 
the  village  street.  Her  manner  indicated  curiosity 
and  anxiety. 

"Take  courage,  Luke,"  said  his  father;  "it 
pains  me  much  to  be  forced  to  see  you  suffer. 
I  was  once  young  myself,  and  I  know  that  it  is  a 
bitter  thing  to  be  deceived  in  one's  hopes ;  but  I 
cannot  help  it.  You  must,  by  degrees,  drive  it  out 
of  your  head — " 

Suddenly  they  heard  a  noise  as  of  confused 
voices,  with  loud  and  merry  peals  of  laughter; 
it  seemed  to  come  from  the  street  of  the  vil- 
lage. 

"  'Tis  the  laborers  and  lads  of  farmer  Daelmans,  - 
who  are  coming  from  the  field  with  the  last  cart- 
load of  potatoes,"  observed  the  old  man;  "I  saw 
them  at  a  distance  just  now,  hanging  the  cart 
with  branches  of  green.    This  evening  they  keep 
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the  feast  of  cakes.    They  are  merry,  sure  enough, 
Beth." 

The  good  wife  turned  round.    On  her  counte- 
nance one  could  read  fear  and  deep  sadness. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  rephed;  "there  is  a  great 
crowd  at  the  door  of  Jan  Staers,  but  I  can't  see 
what  is  going  on.  The  rural  guard  is  there  with 
his  sabre  drawn !" 

"Heavens!"  shrieked  Luke,  springing  up,  "what 
can  it  be?  Clara,  Clara!"  He  ran  to  the  door, 
and  was  about  to  leave  the  house;  but  his  father 
anticipated  him,  and  said,  with  a  gesture  of  com- 
mand— 

"You  stay  here,  Luke:  what  happens  there  is 
no  concern  of  ours." 

Eushing  to  the  window,  the  poor  lad  pressed 
his  face  against  the  glass,  trying  to  make  out 
what  was  going  on  among  the  crowd  of  villagers 
in  front  of  the  stone  farm-house.  The  sight  of 
the  drawn  sabre  of  the  rural  guard,  gleaming  over 
the  heads  of  the  lookers-on,  made  him  tremble  as 
though  he  were  quailing  beneath  some  terrible 

"Good  heavens!  can  Jan  Staers  have  com- 
mitted any  crime?"  cried  he,  in  a  tone  of  deepest 
deiection.  "  Can  they  be  fetching  him  to  put  him 
in  prison?  Alas,  alas !  this^  is  all  that  was  want- 
ing to  complete  my  misery."  ^  ,  .  ,  , 

"Don't  be  afraid,"  said  the  father;  "IthmkI 
know  what  it  is.  The  officers  of  justice  are  come 
out  of  the  town  to  seize  his  goods;  the  rural  guard 
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is  keeping  the  people  awaj  from  the  door.  Look, 
now  he  is  driving  the  lads  back,  because  they 
were  coming  too  near." 

This  movement  allowed  them  to  see  within  the 
circle  of  villagers.  All  at  once  a  shrill,  piercing 
cry  of  despair  forced  its  way  from  Luke's  deepest 
heart. 

^'Oh!''  cried  he,  ''there  is  Clara  sitting  against 
the  wall,  near  the  door,  on  a  sack  of  straw;  she  is 
holding  her  hands  before  her  eyes ;  she  is  weep- 
ing; they  have  turned  her  out  into  the  street. 
Oh,  misery  of  miseries !  they  are  laughing  all 
around  her;  they  are  making  a  jest  of  her  degra- 
dation— of  her  unhappiness!  Father,  father,  let 
me  go;  for  God's  sake,  let  me  go !" 

The  old  man  bolted  and  locked  the  door,  and 
put  the  key  into  the  pocket  of  his  blouse. 

"But,  father,"  cried  Luke,  quite  beside  himself, 
"  how  can  you  be  so  cruel  and  unfeeling?  Clara, 
— oh,  the  poor  child  ! — she  is  sitting  yonder  in  the 
open  air,  without  a  shelter!  she  knows  not  where 
to  go.  She  is  weeping  bitter  tears,  I  see  them — 
oh,  and  listen,  they  are  laughing!  She  must  — 
tender,  innocent  lamb  as  she  is — she  must  put  up 
with  this  disgrace,  and  remain  sitting  there,  the 
scoff  and  jest  of  the  whole  village!  Have  you 
then  lost  all  feeling,  father?" 

"  It  is  very  sad ;  but — " 

''But,  but,  father,"  howled  Luke,  tearing  his  hair 
violently,  "you  don't  know  what  you  are  doing! 
You  are  allowing  your  son's  wife  to  be  insulted!" 

F 
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"Your  wife?"  -r  v  -^i, 

"Yes,  slie  shall  be  my  wife,  even  if  I  die  with 
vexation  at  causing  you  so  much  displeasure ;  she 
shall  he  my  wife,  I  tell  you  that !" 

And,  terrified  at  his  own  boldness,  he  ran  witli 
streaming  eyes  to  his  father,  raised  his  hand,  and, 
laying  his  head  on  his  bosom,  said,  with  a  beseech- 
ing, imploring  voice — 

"  Oh  forgive  me  for  daring  to  speak  so ;  but, 
for  all  that,  it  is  truth.  She  is  suffering ;  she  is 
unhappy.  Oh,  let  me  go,  that  I  may  rescue  her 
from  that  terrible  degradation." 

" To  fetch  her,  and  bring  her  here?" 
The  old  man  shook  his  head,  while  he  muttered, 
in  perplexity  and  hesitation — 

"And  her  father!  her  father?" 
•  Dame  Torfs  had  not  yet  had  time  to  put  m  a 
word.  Although  the  piteous  lamentations  of  her 
son  cut  deep  into  her  mother's  heart,  she  had 
hitherto  restrained  her  emotion,  and  listened  m 
silence.  But  now  she  burst  suddenly  into  tears, 
and  said,  with  a  deep  groan— 

"Look  you,  Torfs,  you  are  really  too  cruel; 
you  cannot  stand  out  any  longer.  You  can't 
drive  our  Luke  quite  into  his  grave;  and  this 
luckless  lamb,-oh,  the  poor  dear  I-sitting  there 
before  everybody,  under  the  blue  heaven,  and 
weeping !  Can  you  look  on  in  cold  blood  and  see 
jier  there— like  a  stone  without  a  soul  or  a  heart? 
Yes  you  have  more  sense  than  we  have ;  I  know 
that;  but,  after  all, perhaps  it  is  better  to  be  some 
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what  more  merciful,  come  of  it  what  will.  We 
are,  after  all.  Christian  folk,  Torfs;  don't  you 
know  that?" 

"  Oh,  father,  do  listen  to  mother ;  let  me  fetch 
Clara?" 

The  old  man  seemed  quite  overcome  by  the 
rebuke  of  his  good  wife. 

"  One  moment,"  muttered  he,  with  his  finger  on 
his  forehead,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground, 
"  one  moment;  let  me  think — " 

He  hastily  took  the  key  from  his  pocket,  and 
opened  the  door. 

"  You  are  making  me  commit  a  great  folly," 
said  he;  "but,  in  the  name  of  God,  then,  go  and 
bring  Clara  here." 

Luke  and  his  mother  rushed  out  at  the  door, 
and  ran  in  haste  toward  the  throng  of  idle  gos- 
sips who  were  gathered  around  the  door  of  Jan 
Staers's  dwelling.  The  young  man  made  his  way 
by  main  force  through  the  crowd,  thrust  back 
some  laughers  with  angry  impetuosity,  seized  the 
hand  of  the  maiden,  made  her  stand  up,  and  said 
to  her — 

"  Come,  come,  my  mother  is  here ;  she  is  come 
to  fetch  you ;  you  must  not  stay  here.  I  will 
take  care  that  your  clothes  are  brought  to  you. 
Cheer  up,  Clara  dear;  Luke  will  never  forsake 
you." 

Mother  Torfs  had  already  grasped  the  other 
hand  of  the  weeping  damsel,  and  was  now  lead- 
ing her  along  the  village  street  toward  her  cot- 
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tage,  saying  all  manner  of  soothing,  comforting 
words  by  the  way.  Luke  remained  at  the  stone 
farm-house,  and  made  there  a  terrible  commotion 
among  those  on  whose  face  he  had  surprised  a 
smile  of  derision. 

"  What !"  shouted  he ;  "  are  you  wicked  enough 
to  take  pleasure  in  another  man's  affliction?  You 
see  the  poor  Clara  —  goodness,  loveliness,  kind- 
ness itself— pining  in  tears,  and  you  stand  by  and 
laugh !  Fie  on  you !  I  am  ashamed  that  you  are 
men." 

"Kowcome,  Luke,  don't  you  get  up  any  bad 
blood,  lad,"  said  a  burly  peasant.  We  are  not 
laughing  at  Clara's  misfortune;  far  from  that; 
but  surely  you  would  not  have  us  make  a  long 
face  because  the  proud,  drunken  scoundrel,  her 
father,  has  got  his  deserts,  would  you?  Jan  Staers 
has  planted  his  nose  well  in  the  mud  now.  It 
serves  him  right;  he  has  long  deserved  it.  And 
now  the  village  will  be  clear  of  the  filthy  beast. 

"It  is  wonderful,"  remarked  another  villager; 
« I  met  him  this  morning  there  away  in  the  dell ; 
he  had  a  whole  sackful  of  five-franc  pieces  with 
him,  and  said  that  he  was  going  off  to  pay  his 

rent."        -  .  ■,     ■,  ^ 

"  Pay  his  rent!"  said  a  third,  with  a  laugh ;  aa 
if  there  were  not  too  many  public-houses  on  the 
road  for  that !  I'll  bet  any  thing  he  is  sitting  now 
in  the  '  Spotted  Cow,'  so  fuddled  and  blinded  by 
drink,  that  he  remembers  nothing  of  God  or  his 
commandments." 
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Silence,  friends,  silence!"  said  Luke,  with 
angry  impatience;  ''who  among  you  will  lend 
me  a  hand  ?  I  should  like  to  stow  away  the  bed- 
ding and  the  wearing  apparel  in  our  barn." 

Three  or  four  young  lads  sprang  forward,  and 
expressed  their  readiness  to  help  him  in  any 
way. 

When  Mother  Beth  reached  her  house,  leading 
Clara  by  the  hand,  her  husband  was  no  longer  to 
be  seen ;  she  thought  that  he  was  gone  out  into 
the  back  court,  and  paid  little  attention  to  his 
absence.  So,  leading  the  weeping  girl  to  the 
bench  by  the  hearth,  she  made  her  sit  down,  and 
said — 

"Clara,  child,  it  is  a  sad  job;  but  you  must 
not  despair.  We  shall  be  able  to  help  you  a  little 
bit." 

"Alas!  for  me  it  is  no  matter,"  said  the  girl, 
with  a  voice  interrupted  by  sobs ;  "  I  can  work, 
and  can  easily  earn  enough  to  get  a  bit  of  bread ; 
but  father,  oh,  poor  father,  what  will  become  of 
him?  Where  will  he  sleep?  No  dwelling  more 
— to  be  turned  out  in  the  street  like  a  beggar! 
Oh!  Mother  Beth,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
us,  perhaps,  if  we  both  had  died  a  good  Christian 
death!" 

"  Child,  child,  you  must  not  wish  any  thing  of 
that  kind,"  remonstrated  the  good  dame,  in  a  tone 
of  rebuke  and  sorrow. 

"And  only  yesterday  so  full  of  joy!"  sobbed 
Clara,  lost  in  her  own  thoughts ;  "  to  fall,  as  it 
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were,  out  of  heaven,  and  tumble  down  into  hell 
^into  disgrace,  into  poverty,  into  hopelessness  ! 
Oh !  oh !  And  my  father,  my  poor  father,  what 
will  he  do  now?" 

"Yes,  truly,  Clara,"  answered  Mother  Torfs, 
shaking  her  head  slowly;  "that  is  indeed  the 
worst  of  all.    We  would  gladly  take  care  of  you, 
and  put  you  up  a  little  bed  in  the  attic  until  some- 
thing else  turned  up ;  but  your  father— you  see, 
child,  that  is  quite  another  thing.    I  won't  have 
him   in  my  house;    and   Torfs  would  rather 
leave  the  house,  and  be  off,  than  —  how  shall  I 
gay  it? —  than  sleep  under  the  same  roof  with 
such  a  savage.    You  must  consider,  Clara,  that, 
when  your  father  is  drunk,  he  is  a  very  awkward 
man  to  deal  with.    He  would  turn  the  house  up- 
side down  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  rave 
and  swear,  and  perhaps  call  my  good  man  ugly 
names  again.     Torfs,  too,  is  rather  short  and 
quick  in  his  way;  he  would  not  put  up  with  it 
long;  and— who  knows?  — they  might  do  each 
other  a  harm  in  their  passion.     No,  no;  Jan 
Staers  must  never  set  foot  over  this  threshold;  it 
cannot  be." 

"0  Lord,  help  me!  I  know  that  well,  Mother, 
Beth,"  pleaded  the  poor  girl;  "but,  for  God's 
sake,  don't  say  it.  It  cuts  me  to  the  heart.  To 
know  that  my  poor  father  is  everybody's  scoff;  to 
hear  him  jeered  for  his  misfortune;  to  see  people 
clap  their  hands  for  joy  because  we  are  turned  out 
of  our  house  — and  no  means,  no  hope,  of  bet- 
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tering  our  lot! — it  must  go  on  and  on  so,  until, 
perhaps,  it  ends  with  something  awful.  Oh, 
Mother  Torfs,  say  now  yourself,  would  it  not  be 
better  that  God  should  take  us  both  out  of  the 
world?" 

"Drunkenness  is  indeed  a  fearful  evil,''  mut- 
tered the  old  dame,  pensively.  "And  certain  it 
is,  that  the  vile  habit  of  gin-drinking  is  gaining 
ground  in  our  villages  like  a  contagious  sickness. 
In  our  neighborhood  it  is  not  so  very  bad  yet; 
but  there,  away  in  that  direction,  toward  Kempen 
—there  the  men  run  in  crowds  to  make  their 
wives  and  children  miserable,  and  to  hang  the 
beggar's  wallet  round  their  necks  in  the  end — " 

She  was  interrupted  in  her  discourse  by  the  en- 
trance of  Luke,  who  went  up  straight  to  the  weep- 
ing girl,  took  her  hand,  and  said  to  her,  with  an 
accent  of  consolation— 

"Oh,  Clara  dear,  don't  cry  any  more;  things 
will  turn  out  much  better  than  we  think.  I  have 
put  the  chest  ^d  the  clothes  in  the  barn,  and 
spread  out  the  beds  in  a  corner  on  some  straw. 
Your  fatlier  will  be  able  to  sleep  there  till  to- 
morrow moriiing ;  and  then  mother  will  put  in  a 
'  good  word  with  father  to  help  you  out  of  your  dif- 
ficulties. And  after  all,  you  see,  it  will  be  all 
the  same,  whatever  turns  up.  I  shall,  in- any  case, 
be  glad  to  see  you  stay  here." 

"So  !  what  are  you  talking  about  there,  Luke?" 
interposed  his  mother,  in  a  tone  of  rebuke.  "Jan 
Staers  to  sleep  in  our  barn  ?    On  my  word,  I 
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think  you  have  lost  your  senses.  Suppose  the 
whim  takes  him  to  smoke  a  pipe  ?  And  then  that 
infernal  invention  of  phosphorus  matches— in 
the  straw  !  We  should  have  house,  and  barn,  and 
all  burnt  to  ashes.  Don't  speak  of  it,  for  God's 
sake,  before  your  father." 

"But  where  is  father?"  asked  the  lad,  looking 
round  in  all  directions. 

"Indeed  I  don't  know.  When  I  came  back 
with  Clara  he  was  gone,  and  I  have  not  seen  him 
since." 

"Good  heavens  !  he  is  vexed,  perhaps." 

"  Possible  enough,  my  boy ;  yon  have  said  many 
things  too,  look  you,  which  were  rather  strong. 
And  you  know  of  old,  your  father  will  be  treated 
with  due  respect." 

"But,  mother,"  said  Luke,  with  a  mournful 
voice,  "I  do  honor  father  all  I  can;  I  love  him 
and  look  up  to  him  for  his  goodness  and  his 
wisdom;  but  how  can  I  help  it,  if  my  heart 
will  run  away  with  me  in  my  vexation — " 

He  ceased  suddenly,  for  at  this  moment  his 
father  entered  the  house.  The  young  man  went 
up  to  him,  and  said,  in  a  supplicating  tone— 

"  Oh,  father,  you  are  not  vexed  with  me  ?  You 
must  bear  with  me  a  little,  and  forgive  me ;  I 
didn't  well  know  what  I  was  saying." 

"Sit  you  down!"  said  old  Torfs,  with  an  im- 
perative voice  and  gesture,  "  and  listen  all  of  you 
with  attention ;  I  don't  like  to  be  interrupted." 

Luke  and  his  mother  obeyed  in  silence ;  and  as 
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if  they  guessed,  from  the  old  man's  tone  of  voice^ 
that  he  was  going  to  say  something  very  important, 
they  fastened  their  eyes  on  him  with  intense  curi- 
osity  and  anxiety. 

"  You  think  that  I  am  vexed  with  you,  Luke  V 
said  his  father.  Yqu  are  wrong.  I  feel  too  much 
pity  for  your  trouble,  and  my  one  wish  is  to  see 
you  happy.  "While  you  and  your  mother  were 
gone  to  fetch  Clara,  I  thought  over  the  course  we 
must  take.  Look  here  what  I  said  to  myself: — 
We  all  love  Clara,  and  it  grieves  us  much  that 
she  must  suffer— the  innocent  child !  If  she  w-ere 
alone,  the  thing  would  be  soon  done ;  she  should 
never  shed  another  tear  about  it,  for  I  w^ould  not 
allow  it.  But  we  have  no  right  to  separate  father 
and  daughter ;  where  she  is,  there  he  must  be  too. 
Jan  Staers  shall  not  set  foot  in  my  house!  I 
have  hit  upon  another  plan ;  and  though  it  may 
cost  me  some  money,  I  have  not  grudged  it,  in 
the  hope  that  the  God  who  is  above  us  will  re- 
ward me.  There  behind,  near  the  brook,  is  a  little 
laborer's  cottage,  belonging  to  our  bailiff  Putkop. 
I  have  hired  it  for  three  months ;  you  must  move 
the  bedding  and  things  there ;  Clara  can  live  there 
with  her  father — " 

Luke  made  a  movement  as  if  he  was  going  to 
speak ;  Clara  extended  her  hands  in  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment;  but  a  sign  from  the  old  man 
drove  the  words  back  into  their  mouths. 

'^I  will  make  one  last  effort,"  he  continued. 
"  It  mav  be  that  Jan  Staers's  misfortune  will  bring 
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him  to  a  better  mind.  Clara,  you  will  tell  him  that 
I  mean  to  come  to  have  a  talk  with  him  to-mor- 
row forenoon ;  try  and  persuade  him  to  lay  aside 
his  pride,  and  to  look  at  things  as  they  really  are. 
If  he  will  accept  my  proposals,  and  fulfil  the  con- 
ditions I  mean  to  make,  then,  my  children,  nothing 
is  lost  yet,  and  all  that  we  were  dreaming  about 
yesterday  may  still  hecome  reality.  I  have  a  kind 
of  hope  that  all  will  go  right.  This  is-  all  I  had  to 
say." 

Luke  and  Clara  sprang  up  at  the  same  moment, 
and  seized,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  the  hands  of 
the  old  man.  The  maiden  murmured  some  unin- 
telligible words  of  thankfulness. 

"  Oh,  father,"  exclaimed  Luke  ;  "  an  angel  can- 
not be  better  or  kinder  than  you  are.  Thank  you, 
thank  you  !    How  can  I  repay  you  ?" 

"  Continue  to  be  virtuous,  Luke,"  answered  the 
old  man,  with  deep  emotion ;  "  and  when  I  am  old 
and  worn  out,  then  remember  how  I  have  loved 
you,  and  what  I  have  done  to  prove  my  love. 
And  you,  Clara,  if  God  is  so  good  to  us  as  to  give 
you  to  us  as  our  daughter,  love  your  new  mother, 
and  tend  her  with  care  to  the  end  of  her  days." 

The  girl  threw  her  arms  round  Mother  Beth's 
neck  with  a  cry  of  joy,  and  exclaimed — 

"  Oh,  if  I  am  doomed  never  to  see  you  again 
after  to-day,  I  shall  never  forget  all  your  good- 
ness. I  shall  remember  you  in  my  prayers,  that 
God  may  bless  you,  and  grant  you  a  long,  long 
life  I" 
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Eousing  himself  from  tlie  eft'ects  of  his  emotion, 
the  old  Torfs  then  said — 

'  "  Come,  don't  let  us  lose  any  time.  Beth,  bring 
with  you  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  good  cleaning 
out:  a  bucket,  a  broom,  and  all  the  rest.  Go  with 
Clara,  and  touch  up  the  cottage  a  bit,  that  it  may 
look  a  little  tidy.  Carry  over  what  is  wanted  for 
housekeeping.  The  rural  guard  will  stay  close  to 
the  stone  farm-house,  to  show  Jan  Staers  his  new 
^bode.  Go  you,  Luke,  take  the  wheelbarrow  and 
carry  off  the  bedding.  There  is  the  key.  I  must 
go  again  to  say  a  word  to  the  bailiff  Putkop. 
Anyhow,  be  sharp ;  for  evening  will  draw  in  very 
soon." 

When  he  saw  that  each  was  in  movement  to 
carry  out  his  injunctions,  the  old  man  stepped  out 
at  the  door. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
Farmer  Torfs  closed  the  back  door  of  his  cottage 
behind  him,  and  went  along  the  field  toward  the 
new  dwelling  of  Jan  Staers.  He  had  scarcely 
gone  a  good  bow-shot,  when  he  saw  Clara  in  the 
distance,  coming  toward  him.  The  girl  seemed 
to  him  quite  sprightly  and  full  of  energy,  for  she 
held  her  head  upright,  and  walked  on  with  a  light, 
firm  step. 
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This  sight  gladdened  the  old  man,  because  it 
encouraged  him  to  hope  for  a  favorable  result 
■from  his  eflbrts ;  and  so  it  was  with  a  smile  on 
his  lips  that  he  saw  the  maiden  come  up  to 
him. 

^''W'ell  now,  Clara,  has  your  father  borne  his 
misfortune  patiently?"  he  asked.  '-Is  he  become 
more  reasonable?" 

"It  is  quite  wonderfal,"  answered  the  girl.  "A 
great  change  has  come  over  father.  It  was  not 
late  last  evening  when  he  came  back  from  the 
town ;  and  he  could  not  have  drunk  any  thing,  for 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  led  bv  the  rural  o-uard  to 
our  new  house  without  a  word  of  opposition.  He 
spoke  to  me  a  few  calm  and  affectionate  words, 
advising  me  to  go  to  rest.  Little  did  I  sleep, 
however,  for  I  heard  that  my  father  was  awake, 
and  was  pacing  up  and  down  his  room.  When 
I  rose  and  came  down-stairs,  I  found  him  sitting 
in  a  corner,  with  his  arms  folded  on  his  breast, 
and  lookino;  sadlv  down  on  the  ground.  I  became 
pale,  and  uttered  a  slight  groan  as  I  took  him  by 
the  hand;  but  he  consoled  me  with  great  tender- 
ness, and  asked  my  forgiveness  for  all  the  wrongs  he 
said  he  had  done  me." 

"It  is  indeed  wonderful.  At  this  rate  he  will 
mend." 

"  He  declared,  again  and  again,  that  he  would 
never  more  enter  a  public-house,  never  taste  an- 
other drop  of  strong  drink  —  not  a  single  drop 
more !    He  takes  his  lot  very  submissively,  and 
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says  tliat  he  will  go  out  to  work  as  a  day-laborer 
to  earn  its  a  living." 

"And  do  you  think  that  he  really  and  truly 
means  it?" 

"Certainly:  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  it.  He 
has  borrowed  a  spade  from  the  shoemak^;  and, 
since  an  early  hour  this  morning,  he  has  been  busy 
digging  the  little  bit  of  ground  behind  our  cottage. 
Ah,  Father  Torfs,  I  ought  to  lament  over  our  mis- 
fortune and  ruin,  ought  I  not?  But  I  cannot; 
you  see  I  am  so  gay,  so  happy,  that  I  could  jump 
into  the  air  for  joy.  Now  my  father  will  drink  no 
more !  If  we  were  as  poor  and  bare  as  the  stones, 
that  would  still  be  a  great  happiness  to  me.  And 
if  we  both  go  out  to  work,  we  may,  perhaps,  manage 
to  earn  enough  to  pay  the  rent  of  our  cottage  and 
get  on  in  a  small  way.  I  feel  so  much  energy — I 
can't  tell  you  how  much.  If  I  did  not  fear  it  was 
wrong,  I  should  thank  Grod  with  all  my  heart  for 
having  cast  us  into  such  a  deep  of  misfortune !" 

The  old  man  shook  his  head  thoughtfully,  and 
muttered  to  himself — 

"  Hum,  hum  !  it  is  rather  sudden !" 

Then,  turning  to  Clara,  he  said — 

"  So,  then,  he  has  said  that  he  does  not  mean  to 
drink  any  more  ?  That  he  means  to  go  out  as  a 
day-laborer?  It  is  a  very  good  resolve,  and  it  is 
just  the  thing  I  want  to  talk  over  with  him." 

The  girl  pointed  forward  with  her  finger. 

"  Look,  there  behind  the  hedge  is  father,  busy 
digging,"  said  she. 
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Have  you  let  him  know  I  am  coming 

"Yes;  he  will  listen  to  you  with  respect;  he  has 
promised  me." 

"  Now,  then,  Clara,  you  go  along  home  to  our 
mother,  and  wait  there  till  I  come  to  you ;  I  must 
be  quite  alone  with  your  father.  Courage,  lassie ! 
if  what  you  say  is  true,  we  will  all  go  to  church 
together  to  thank  God  for  his  mercy." 

The  maiden  turned  back  along  the  field-path 
with  slow  steps,  while  Father  Torfs  entered  the 
court-yard  of  the  little  cottage. 

When  Jan  Staers  saw  his  old  neighbor  coming, 
his  face  burned  with  a  fiery  crimson,  and  his  lips 
moved  with  a  peculiar  expression.  "Was  it  only 
shame  on  account  of  his  wi^etched  condition,  or 
was  it  also  a  bitter  vexation  of  soul?  This  con- 
jecture did  not  escape  the  old  man ;  but  it  made 
no  very  unfavorable  impression  on  him,  for  he 
could  well  understand  that  this  meeting  must 
be  humiliating  to  Clara's  father — quite  enough 
so  to  occasion  him  a  little  temporary  discom- 
posure. 

Jan  Staers  had  stuck  his  spade  in  the  ground  and 
left  off  his  digging.  "While  muttering  a  sad  and 
somewhat  cold  greeting,  he  walked  with  Farmer 
Torfs  into  the  cottage.  Placing  a  chair  for  the 
old  man,  he  said,  with  an  emphatic  and  constrained 
voice — 

"Farmer  Torfs,  you  have  had  the  kindness  to 
provide  me  a  home  ;  I  thank  you  on  behalf  of  my 
daughter." 
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"On  behalf  of  your  daughter!"  repeated  the 
old  man. 

"  Yes ;  for  certainly  you  would  not  have  done 
it  for  me.'' 

"Look  you,  neighbor,  you  must  not  look  at  it 
quite  in  that  light,"  remarked  the  other,  with  a 
firm  and  assured  voice.  "  I  admit  that  I  was  for 
some  time  very  angry  with  you ;  for,  certainly,  it 
was  not  likely  I  could  look  on  in  'cold  blood,  and 
see  you  thoughtlessly  wasting  your  inheritance 
and  rendering  your  daughter  wretched;  but,  be- 
lieve me,  if  you  will  only  get  the  better  of  your 
unhappy  vice,  and  say  farewell  forever  to  strong 
drink,  then  will  I  show  you  that  you  cannot  have 
a  better  friend  on  earth  than  me." 

".It  is  very  possible;  but  I  will  take  good  care 
that  I  will  not  eat  my  bread  out  of  any  man's 
hand,"  said  Jan  Staers,  with  a  sullen,  secret  emo- 
tion of  repressed  anger  and  jealousy.  "I  mean  to 
pay  the  rent  of  this  cottage ;  and  so  you  shall  not 
have  to  bestow  an  alms  on  Jan  Staers." 

He  laid  a  marked  and  peevish  stress  on  the 
word  you,  as  if  to  show  that  no  assistance  he  might 
receive  from  any  other  person  would  humiliate 
him  so  deeply  as  the  idea  of  being  beholden  to 
Farmer  Torfs.  There  was  an  unfriendly  and 
quarrelsome  expression  in  the  tone  of  his  voice, 
in  the  very  sound  of  the  words. 

"Neighbor,  neighbor,"  said  the  old  man,  shak- 
ing his  head,  "pride  is  an  evil  counsellor.  I  had 
intended  making  you  again  a  proposal  Avhich  has 
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no  other  end  in  view  than  the  happiness  of  your 
daughter  and  your  own  welfare ;  but  I  see  clearly 
that  your  affliction  even  has  not  changed  you.  It 
is  a  great  grief  to  me ;  but,  after  all,  I  cannot  do 
what  is  impossible.  In  the  name  of  God,  then — " 
He  stood  up  as  if  about  to  take  his  departure, 
and  sighed  profoundly. 

"Poor  Clara!"  he  exclaimed. 
Jan  Staers  now  placed  his  hands  before  his  eyes 
and  began  to  weep  bitterly,  as  though  the  bending 
and  crushing  of  his  pride  had  affected  his  whole 
frame ;  his  hmbs  moved  convulsively,  and  a  mourn- 
ful cry  issued  from  his  oppressed  bosom. 

Father  Torfs  looked  at  him  for  some  time  with- 
out speaking.  His  countenance  bore  an  expression 
of  deep  sympathy  and  compassion ;  he  hastened 
to  lay  his  hand  on  his  neighbor's  shoulder,  and 
said,  in  a  tone  of  consolation — 

"Now,  Jan  Staers,  moderate  your  grief;  hear 
me  out ;  I  will  tell  you  what  I  wanted  to  propose 
to  you." 

"Alas  !  I  am  a  contemptible  rascal,  a  venomous 
reptile,  a  reprobate  abandoned  of  G-od !"  exclaimed 
Jan  Staers,  in  wild  despair.  "I  am  doomed  to 
perish.  I  shall  sink  down  into  hell,  and  burn 
there  forever  and  ever,  like  a  wretched  fiend  that 
I  am !  All  this  night  I  have  not  been  able  to 
sleep ;  for,  for  the  first  time  these  many  years,  I 
had  drunk  nothing,  not  a  single  drop.  My  father, 
my  mother,  my  wife,  all  rose  out  of  their  graves 
and  stood  before  my  eyes;  they  reproached  me 
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with  my  disgraceful  conduct,  and  accused  me  of 
having  embittered  their  lives — of  being  the  cause 
of  their  premature  death — " 

You  are  wandering  in  your  mind.  Don't  make 
yourself  out  more  guilty  than  you  really  are," 
murmured  the  old  Torfs,  gently. 

''/wander  in  my  mind!"  repeated  Jan  Staers, 
with  a  bitter  scoff.  ''Fifteen  long  years  I  have 
been  the  scandal  and  disgrace  of  the  whole  village, 
and  have  lived  like  a  beast.  I  have  wasted  the 
sweat  of  my  father's  brow,  and  the  inheritance  of 
my  child,  in  vile  debauchery.  I  have  cursed,  and 
sworn,  and  blasphemed,  as  though  I  would  rise  up 
against  God  himself  out  of  the  deep  mire  of  my 
drunkenness.  Alas  !  I  have  received  the  care,  the 
love,  the  mournful  solicitude  of  Clara  with  utter 
unfeelingness.  I  have  crushed  her  young  life 
under  heavy  shame ;  and,  as  her  sole  recompense, 
I  have  cast  her  down  upon  the  straw  of  poverty, 
into  an  abyss  of  frightful  degradation.  Damna- 
tion !  my  soul  is  lost — there  is  nothing  within  me 
but  a  loathsome  mass  of  brute  instincts,  of  selfish- 
ness, of  base  cowardice,  and  of  pride.  You  come 
to  ofier  me  help — you  wish  to  make  my  Clara 
happy,  to  raise  her  in  tenderest  affection  out  of 
her  poverty  and  humiliation  —  and  I,  abominable 
monster  that  I  am,  I  am  not  able  to  command 
myself  so  far  as  to  feel  grateful  to  you.  Far  from 
that;  my  abject  soul  spurns  the  benefit  you  would 
confer,  and  chafes  that  your  kindness  degrades  it. 

Wretch  that  I  am  !  leave  me  ;  I  am  not  deservino; 
a  9 
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of  your  goodness.    God  has  laid  his  curse  upon 

The  old  Torfs  was  so  deeply  affected  by  the 
despairing  confession  of  Jan  Staers,  that  his  eyes 
were  filled  with  tears  of  compassion.  He  re- 
mained silent  for  a  short  time,  then  sat  down 
again  on  his  chair,  took  the  hand  of  his  neighbor 
sympathizingly,  and  said  to  him,  with  a  kind  and 
soothing  voice — 

Jan,  there  is  no  guilt  so  great  but  that  it  may 
be  done  away  by  true  repentance.  Although  I 
quite  enter  into  your  distress  of  mind,  I  am  filled 
with  extraordinary  pleasure  that  your  eyes  are  at 
last  opened  to  your  past  sinful  conduct  It  is  a 
great  gain.  Let  me  now  ask  you  a  few  ques- 
tions: we  shall  perhaps  soon  get  at  some  happy 
conclusion  of  all  your  trouble.  Tell  me,  how 
much  money  have  you  left  from  the  price  of  your 
cow?" 

^'Nothing,"  answered  Staers;  "I  gave  it  all 
yesterday  into  the  hands  of  our  landlord's  stew- 
ard, and  no  .sooner  had  he  put  it  away  in  his 
money-box  than  he  told  me  that  the  writ  of  eject- 
ment had  been  already  issued." 

"That  is  no  great  matter;  your  debts  are  so 
much  the  less.  Clara  has  been  telling  me  that 
you  have  resolved  never  to  drink  again.  Is  this 
really  your  irrevocable  determination  ?" 

"If  I  ever  drink  again — one  single  drop — "  ex- 
claimed Jan  Staers,  clenching  his  fists,  "may 
God—" 
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"  No,  no,  don't  swear  about  it interposed  the 
old  man;  ''your  word  is  quite  sufficient  for  the 
moment." 

Drink!"  exclaimed  the  other  again.  "So 
firmly  have  I  resolved  that  I  will  never  again  set 
foot  inside  a  public-house,  that  I  w^ould  not  do  it 
to  gain  any  sum  of  money — never — never!" 

"  Come,  that  is  good ;  and  you  have  made  up 
your  mind  to  work  like  a  right-minded,  independ- 
ent man  ?" 

"Ah,  neighbor  Torfs,  I  don't  know  whether  I 
ought  to  say  so  to  you,  but  I  am  longing  to  die ; 
for  my  death  will  make  my  child  happy.  And 
since  that  is  the  only  good  I  can  do  her,  I  shall 
try  to  put  an  end  to  my  wretched  life — " 

"What,  M^hat!  put  an  end  to  your  own  life!" 
exclaimed  the  old  man,  with  horror.  "Surely  you 
have  lost  your  senses !  Don't  you  believe,  then, 
that  you  have  a  soul,  and  that  there  is  a  God  in 
heaven  ?  Wretched  man !  your  words  make  me 
shudder." 

"You  deceive  yourself,"  remarked  Jan  Staers; 
"  I  don't  mean  that.  I  have  resolved  to  work,  to 
slave,  so  hard  and  so  continuously,  that  I  shall 
sink  under  it — that  my  body  will  waste  and  give 
way — " 

"Oh,  come,  is  that  all  you  mean?"  said  old 
Torfs,  with  a  sigh  of  rehef  and  of  joy.  "  You 
may  make  yourself  quite  easy  about  that;  the 
work  men  do  with  a  hearty  good-will  never  yet 
killed  anybody;  on  the  contrary,  it  makes  them 
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strong  and  healthy.  But,  neighbor  Janj  you 
are  not  wise  to  be  so  impetuous.  Even  in  good 
things  cool  counsel  is  best,  and  the  golden  mean 
is  the  best  way  to  reach  the  2:oal.  Are  you  really 
resolved  to  sacrifice  your  miserable  liking  for 
drink  to  the  happiness  of  your  daughter?  Be- 
gin, then,  by  taking  your  affliction  patiently,  and 
look  your  humiliation  courageously  in  the  face/ 
Break  down  your  pride ;  it  is  that  which  makes 
you  speak  so  harshly  and  rise  up  in  rebellion 
against  your  inevitable  lot.  Listen  to  me  now, 
calmlv ;  I  shall  make  vou  see  that  vou  have  no 
reason  to  abandon  yourself  to  despair.  Tester- 
day  you  did  not  behave  quite  well  to  me,  and  I 
had  firmly  resolved  never  to  speak  a  word  more 
to  vou.  But  the  sorrow,  the  disgrace,  of  Clara, 
who  sat  weeping  at  the  door  of  your  house,  have 
overcome  me.  All  is  forgiven  and  forgotten.  I 
have  been  pondering  it  all  the  night,  and  now  I 
have  hit  on  a  plan  to  be  of  use  to  you  and  to  your 
daughter.  The  fii'st  condition  I  make  is,  that  you 
shall  leave  ofi*  drink— because,  if  I  knew  that  you 
ever  once — only  once — tasted  gin  again,  I  should 
certainlv  leave  vou  to  vour  fate,  and  never  trouble 
myself  with  you  any  more  than  if  I  had  never 
known  vou." 

An  expression  of  rising  vexation  passed  over 
Jan  Staers's  face;  he  made  an  evident  effort  to 
control  himself  and  get  the  better  of  this  feeling. 
It  was  nevertheless  obsei^-able  in  his  words,  for  he 
said — 
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You  wish  to  raise  Clara  out  of  her  poverty? 
Well,  now,  take  her  into  your  house,  or  provide 
for  her  in  some  other  way.  I  will  leave  the  vil- 
lage, and  seek  my  bread  of  bitterness  somewhere 
else,  until  I  need  it  no  longer." 

'^Always  proud!"  growled  the  old  man.  ^^ISTo, 
no,  that  won't  do.  In  case  you  ever  get  drunk 
again,  you  would  be  coming  back  and  giving  me 
trouble  that  I  would  not — and  could  not — put  up 
with." 

"But  I  tell  you  that  I  mean  never  to  drink  any 
more — never!" 

"That  is  just  what  we  must  first  of  all  see — 
you  as  well  as  I.  Listen  attentively,  and  don't 
interrupt  me.  You  have  nothing  at  all  left ;  and 
if  you  don't  wish  to  beg  you  must  work — work  as 
a  day-laborer.  Well,  now,  look  you  here  what  I 
propose  to  you.  You  shall  w^ork  for  me ;  I  mil 
give  you  the  very  highest  wages,  and  I  shall  not 
mind  if  you  take  a  holiday  now  and  then." 

"Work  for  you?  your  day-laborer,  your  ser- 
vant?" muttered  Jan  Staers,  with  fierce  despera- 
tion. 

"Is  it  not  all  one  whom  you  work  for?" 

"No,  it  is  not  all  one  to  me,"  was  the  answer. 
"  I  cannot  help  it ;  the  thought  of  it  kills  me  with 
shame." 

"  I  understand ;  you  have  alwaj^s  had  a  grudge 
against  me.  But  was  it  my  fault?  Have  I  ever 
done  you  any  harm?" 

"Ko,"  exclaimed  Jan  Staers;  "it  is  envy  that 
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was  consuming  me.  Your  success  was  the  ever- 
lasting rebuke  of  my  indolence  — I  could  not 
digest  it — nor  now  either.  I  would  rather  work 
for  anybody  else." 

"It  cannot  be,  neighbor;  for  your  own  welfare 
it  is  necessary  that  I  should  help  you  in  the  eflfort 
to  overcome  your  unhappy  vice.  Don't  be  too 
proud;  it  is  not  enough  just  to  say,  'I  won't  drink 
any  more/  to  cure  oneself  of  so  terrible  a  faiUng. 
So,  if  you  work  for  me,  I  ask  this  pledge  for  the 
space  of  three  months.  It  is  not  that  I  want  to  be 
your  master ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  on  my  part  an 
effort  to  enable  myself  to  become  your  true  friend. 
So  it  is  seriously  agreed  between  us,  is  it  not,  that 
for  that  time  you  will  not  taste  gin,  not  one  single 
drop?  For,  you  see,  however  firm  your  resolve 
may  be  now,  once  put  your  lips  to  the  glass — and 
the  devil  has  you  safe  enough  again  in  his  clutches ! 
"Well  now,  will  you  accept  the  test?" 

A  scornful  smile  played  on  the  lips  of  Jan  Staers. 

"It  is  of  no  use,"  replied  he;  "you  may  be  sure 
I  shall  never  drink  again." 

"But  do  you  submit  to  the  test  with  good-will 
and  in  all  kindliness  ?" 

"Yes,  since  you  wish  it." 

"Now  I  will  say  something  more.  If  you  keep 
your  word,  and  avoid  all  drink  for  three  months, 
then  you  will  have  gained  mastery  enough  over 
yourself  to  do  your  duty  henceforward  as  an  honor- 
able man  and  as  a  father.  We  will  then  begin  to 
talk  about  our  children,  and  consider  whether  it  is 
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not  advisable  to  let  them  marry  after  Easter.  You 
should  never  remain  a  day-laborer  then,  Jan  Staers. 
My  son  would  have  to  call  you  father,  and  you  can 
fancy  that  we  should  not  let  you  remain  in  a  de- 
grading position.  My  first  project — the  one  jou  so 
scornfully  rejected — will  come  forward  again  to  be 
talked  over.  We  will  put  our  children  into  a  little 
cottage,  and  you  should  then  come  and  live  with 
us,  not  as  a  laborer  or  as  a  servant,  but  as  our  rela- 
tion, as  a  member  of  our  familv." 

While  the  old  man  was  speaking,  Jan  Staers 
looked  at  him  with  an  unwonted  expression ;  his 
features  seem  transfigured  and  brightened  by  a 
gentle  emotion,  and  his  eyes  glistened,  as  though 
the  words  of  his  neighbor  were  pouring  a  healing 
and  comforting  balm  into  his  soul.  The  old  Torfs 
remarked  this  favorable  change  in  his  state  of 
mind,  and  it  was  with  a  more  tender  accent,  and 
a  sympathetic  deepening  of  emotion,  that  he  thus 
continued : 

'^Jan,  hitherto  every  one  in  our  village  had 
laughed  at  you  and  despised  you ;  you  have  be- 
haved very  shockingly,  and  have  given  yourself 
up  blindfold  to  drink,  in  order  to  drown  the  re- 
proaches of  your  conscience  there  within  you;  is 
it  not  so?  Ah,  well,  now  only  carry  out  your 
good  resolution,  and  you  will  see  how  happy  your 
life  will  be  from  this  time.  All  the  lads  will  be 
edified  by  your  amendment;  people  will  esteem 
you  for  your  wise  resolve.  Meanwhile  all  the 
past  will  sink  and  be  forgotten ;  and,  in  the  feel- 
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ing  that  yon  are  doing  your  duty  toward  God  and 
toward  man  as  you  ought,  you  will  find  strength 
and  courage ;  you  will  be  able  to  carry  your  head 
up  again,  and  look  everybody  honestly  in  the  face. 
We  shall  be  good  friends ;  we  will  work  together 
for  our  children,  for  they  will  inherit  all  we  have, 
won't  they?  We  will  make  ourselves  glad  in 
their  love,  in  their  happiness ;  and  when  the  Lord 
of  heaven  shall  at  length  call  us  to  his  throne  of 
judgment,  we  shall  appear  there  with  an  assured 
confidence  in  his  mercy  and  compassion !" 

Jan  Staers  was  profoundly  moved  by  the  pathetic 
tone  of  the  old  man,  and  great  tears  trickled  fast 
over  his  cheeks. 

"You  are  too  good,"  said  he;  "I  don't  deserve 
it." 

And  raising  his  hand,  he  exclaimed — 

"Ah,  I  shall  now  be  able  to  rise  out  of  my 
shame  and  degradation !  It  is  not  too  late  to  ex- 
piate my  past  guilt;  I  shall  have  around  me  a 
family  that  loves  me ;  I  shall  work  for  my  Clara, 
make  myself  worthy  of  her  love,  see  her  happy! 
Ah,  Torfs,  noble,  generous  man,  you  give  me  my 
life  back  again,  you  restore  peace  to  my  soul,  and 
trust  in  God's  goodness  !    Thanks,  thanks  !" 

"Give  me  your  hand  on  it,"  said  the  old  man; 
"the  hand  of  kindness  and  firm  resolution." 

The  pressure  of  Jan  Staers's  hand  was  most  vio- 
lent ;  and,  as  if  he  could  not  be  temperate  in  any 
thing,  he  now  overwhelmed  his  neighbor  w^th  all 
kinds  of  fervent  expressions  of  thanks  to  such  an 
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extent,  at  length,  that  old  Torfs,  wishing  to  put 
an  end  to  these  demonstrations  of  gratitude,  in- 
terrupted him,  by  saying,  with  calm  earnestness — 

"Jan,  I  have  confidence  in  the  sincerity  and 
firmness  of  your  resolve ;  but  you  must  allow  me 
to  speak  for  a  moment,  as  if  it  were  just  possible 
that  you  should  again  yield  to  temptation.  What 
I  ask  of  you  is  the  price  of  your  daughter's  whole 
future  and  happiness.  If  you  ever  once  let  your- 
self be  overcome  with  drink  I  shall,  without  mercy, 
break  ofl*  every  engagement  between  us,  and  forbid 
my  son  ever  to  see  Clara  again,  even  though  I  have 
to  use  all  my  power  and  authority  as  a  father  to 
compel  him.  I  am  not  wanting  in  strength  of  will ; 
what  I  have  once  decided  after  mature  thought  is 
infallibly  done.  But  I  feel  assured  that  you  will 
never  be  so  inhuman  a  father  as  to  crush  the  life 
of  your  daughter  for  the  sake  of  a  miserable  vice. 
You  must  remember  that  there  yawns  before  you 
an  infinite  abyss  of  shame,  of  poverty,  and  of  male- 
diction ;  you  will  never  leap  into  it  and  drag  your 
child  after  you,  now  that  deliverance  and  happiness 
smile  upon  you?" 

"No,  no,  you  need  not  fear,"  said  Jan  Staers, 
beseechingly ;  "  I  will  follow  your  advice ;  I  will 
let  you  lead  me  like  a  child ;  I  will  submit  myself 
to  your  will,  and  serve  you  with  gratitude,  and 
with  respect  and  veneration.  More  than  this  I 
cannot  say :  words  fail  me  to  express,  as  I  wish, 
the  feeling  of  gratitude  that  fills  me  and  unnerves 
me.    But  be  very  sure,  for  all  that,  I  will  never 
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drink  again,  never  any  thing  stronger  than 
water." 

"And  cojffee  and  small  beer,  wliicli  you  will 
have  with  us.  You  must  not  run  on  too  fast  with 
your  resolves,  neighbor;  it  is  dangerous.  He 
whose  arrow  flies  over  the  target  misses  his  mark 
quite  as  much  as  he  who  falls  short." 

The  old  man  rose  from  his  chair,  and,  pressing 
once  more  Jan  Staers's  hand,  he  said — 

"I  am  very  much  pleased;  a  joyful  hope  fills 
my  heart.  Take  courage,  neighbor ;  we  shall  get 
on.  We  shall  live  many  happy  days  together  in 
the  world  yet.  When  will  you  come  to  my  house 
and  set  to  work?" 

"To-morrow,  if  you  like." 

"  To-morrow !  I  would  much  rather  you  should 
come  to-day,  after  dinner ;  for  you  see,  Jan  Staers, 
hard  work  is  the  most  mighty  weapon  against  all 
kinds  of  vice,  and  it  is  not  good  for  a  man  to  be 
left  too  long  alone  with  his  own  thoughts.  When 
a  man  is  idle,  good  and  bad  thoughts  run  alike 
through  his  head." 

"Well,  then,  this  afternoon ;  I  will  do  any  thing 
you  like." 

"We  will  thresh  some  new  corn  together,  and 
you  will  feel  how  hard  work  clears  the  head  and 
cheers  the  heart !    Till  the  afternoon,  then." 

Farmer  Torfs  left  the  cottage  in  a  very  happy 
frame  of  mind.  Though  he  could  not  help  being 
a  little  anxious  about  his  efforts  and  their  possible 
consequences,  yet  he  inwardly  rejoiced  that  he  had 
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resolved  to  make  them.  The  thought  that  he  was 
gohig  to  confer  a  very  great  benefit  on  a  fellow- 
man  filled  him  with  a  sort  of  joyous  pride.  And 
with  this  there  mingled  a  sweet  and  delightful 
satisfaction  that  he  was  thus  securing  his  son's 
happiness,  and  sparing  him  much  sorrow  and 
bitter  pain.  So  he  stepped  out  through  the  fields 
with  unusual  vigor  and  speed,  and  soon  reached 
his  little  cottage.  There  he  found  his  wife  and 
Clara  at  the  door,  looking  anxiously  and  inquir- 
ingly at  him  as  he  drew  near,  and  taking  comfort 
from  the  smile  on  his  face.  Both  came  a  few  steps 
toward  him,  and  asked  him  eagerly  how  he  had 
fared  in  his  visit  to  the  cottage. 

''It  is  all  right;  I  am  very  much  pleased;"  said 
the  old  man.  "After  all,  there  is  good  feeling, 
even  virtue  itself,  in  Jan  Staers.  I  have  a  good  hope 
that  every  thing  will  turn  out  just  as  we  wish." 

"And  has  he  agreed  to  all  you  have  proposed 
to  him  ?"  inquired  Mother  Torfs. 

"  Yes,  he  has.  It  cost  him  a  little  efibrt  at  first, 
though ;  but  after  all,  you  see,  Beth,  w^e  must  not 
ask  too  much  of  a  man  who  is  in  trouble.  Cologne 
and  Aix-la-Chapelle  were  not  built  in  a  day.  We 
shall  do  now ;  we  shall  do,  I  see.  I  am  very  glad 
that  God  put  the  notion  into  my  head ;  I  am  sure 
it  will  turn  out  well."  He  took  the  hand  of  the 
poor  girl,  who  stood  by,  devouring  his  words  with 
tremulous  eagerness.  "And  you,  Clara,"  said  he, 
with  considerable  delicacy  and  aflection  in  his 
voice,  "  you  too  will  help  us  a  little,  and  strengthen 
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your  father  in  his  good  resolve  by  your  love  and 
care.  Ha!  look  up,  and  be  a  little  more  lively; 
the  gay  dreams  of  yesterday  will  come  true  after 
all.  Tou  will  be  to  us  a  very  dear  child ;  we  will 
all  live  together  in  affection  and  in  un mingled 
joy  and  happiness." 

The  maiden  was  so  deeply  moved  that  she 
turned  away  her  head  to  hide  her  tears.  Sud- 
denly a  distant  sound  seemed  to  have  caught  her 
ear,  for  she  raised  her  head  and  looked  away  over 
the  fields  in  the  direction  from  which  came  the 
sharp  crack  of  a  well-known  whip.  With  a  cry 
of  joy  she  raised  her  hands  above  her  head,  and 
waved  them  in  the  air  like  the  sails  of  a  windmill. 

"What  are  you  about,  Clara?"  asked  Mother 
Beth,  in  amazement. 

"Look,  look,"  said  the  maiden,  "j^onder  in  the 
lower  road  Luke  is  coming  with  his  cart !  oh,  how 
glad  he  will  be  !" 

She  continued  all  the  while  making  signs  to 
Luke. 

"Ha,  ha,  he  sees  it !  he  sees  it!"  she  exclaimed, 
"Listen,  how  merrily  he  is  cracking  his  whip! 
here  he  comes  !  here  he  comes  !" 

And  in  sooth  Luke  was  cracking  his  whip  so 
vigorously  in  the  distance  that  the  sound  came  on 
the  breeze  like  the  modulations  of  a  lively  song. 

"Oh,  the  vagabond!"  roared  Father  Torfs, 
stamping  his  foot  with  anger ;  "  the  hair-brained 
vagabond,  he  is  making  the  horse  go  at.  full  gallop ! 
He  will  break  his  neck  or  his  limbs  in  another 
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minute.  Just  look  how  the  cart  is  thumping  and 
jolting  along  the  road !  he'll  break  it  all  to  bits ! 
sure  enough,  he'll  never  reach  home  with  a  sound 
skin.  The  stupid  blockhead !  I'll  pay  him  out 
for  this.  Oh,  these  young  folk — these  young  folk 
— there  is  no  holding  them  in  !  Just  look — look 

"No,  no,  don't  be  vexed,  Father  Torfs,"  said 
Clara,  coaxingly;  "it  is  all  joy — all  for  gladness. 
Ill  run  on  and  tell  him  to  drive  a  little  more 
gently." 

"  Now,  look  there ;  only  listen  how  my  poor  old 
cart  is  creaking  and  rattling  along!"  growled  the 
old  man.  "The  blacksmith  will  get  a  good  job 
out  of  that,  I  see.  Yes — there's  so  much  gone  of 
my  precious  money.  There  now,  there,  the  horse 
is  off  full  gallop  again  !" 

But  Clara  had  ceased  to  hear  the  wail  of  his 
lamentation ;  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow  just  free 
from  the  bow,  she  was  off  over  the  fields,  running 
at  full  speed,  shouting  and  waving  both  arms,  to 
meet  the  reckless  stripling. 


CHAPTEE  Vin. 

Aeteu  dinner  Jan  Staers  presented  himself  in 
the  cottage  of  his  old  neighbor,  to  begin  his 
career  as  day-laborer.  Farmer  Torfs  placed,  a 
flail  in  his  hand,  and  led  him  to  the  barn,  where 
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they  and  another  hired  laborer  were  to  thresh  the 
new  corn. 

When  Jan  Staers  entered  the  barn,  a  thrill  of 
painful  surprise  ran  through  him;  his  lips  were 
compressed  together  with  vexation,  and  his  fore- 
head glowed  with  the  scarlet  of  shame.  He  had 
recognised  in  the  laborer  one  of  his  own  servants 
in  times  gone  by,  whom  he  had  discharged  in  a  fit 
of  drunkenness  and  with  very  harsh  and  brutal 
treatment.  And  now  this  poor  day-laborer  greeted 
him  with  a  familiar  smile,  and  in  that  smile  was 
a  slight  touch  of  revengeful  derision ;  so  at  least 
thouo-ht  Jan  Staers,  whose  heart  was  suddenly 
charged  with  bitterness  at  this  unexpected  appa^ 
rition  and  at  his  haunting  suspicion. 

Matters  became  still  worse  when  Jan,  either 
through  distraction  or  because  he  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  work,  did  not  wield  his  flail  scientifically 
enouo^h,  and  so  struck  out  of  his  turn.  Then  the 
laborer  would  utter  some  little  joke,  and  make 
merry  over  the  unskilfulness  of  his  former  master. 
Poor  Jan  made  very  great  efibrts  to  restrain  his 
anger ;  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  in  a  wide  stare  on 
the  straw  which  covered  the  barn-floor,  and  did 
not  look  at  his  fellow-laborer  again. 

The  old  Torfs  thought  nothing  of  the  perti- 
nacious silence  of  Jan  Staers,  or  rather  he  thought 
it  a  natural  consequence  of  his  sadness  and  of  the 
trouble  he  was  in.  During  the  whole  afternoon  he 
used  every  possible  eflbrt  to  raise  the  spirits  of  his 
companion ;  and  whenever  a  new  sheaf  was  laid  on 
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the  floor,  the  good  old  man  took  the  opportunity 
to  say  a  few  merry  words  to  him,  and  thus,  if  pos- 
sible, entice  a  smile  to  play  on  the  lips  of  his 
gloomy  neighbor. 

But  all  was  in  vain.  Jan  Staers  worked  until 
the  perspiration  streamed  from  his  forehead,  and 
soon  he  turned  out  his  work  in  a  much  better 
style  ;  but  he  answered  the  old  man's  demonstra- 
tions of  friendship  only  by  brief,  abrupt  mono- 
syllables, and  never  spoke  a  word  unless  when 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  in  order  not  to  seem 
rude  or  stupid. 

And  so  things  went  on  until  evening  closed  in. 
Then  Jan  Staers  took  leave  of  his  neighbor  with 
a  cold  greeting,  and  he  took  himself  to  his  own 
little  cottage.  When  the  poor  day-laborer  had 
wished  him  good-evening  in  a  friendly,  cheerful 
tone,  Jan  had  turned  his  head  sulkily  away,  and 
returned  him  no  answer. 

The  second  daj^,  and  the  following  days,  matters 
did  not*  at  all  mend.  On  the  contrary,  now  that 
Jan  Staers  had  to  work  in  the  open  fields,  and 
sometimes  to  drive  through  the  village  in  the  cart 
of  his  new  master,  his  lofty  pride  was  ever  receiv- 
ing fresh  and  deeper  wounds.  The  peasants  who 
met  him  looked  at  him  with  a  sort 'of  curious 
wonder,  which  tortured  him  and  made  him  wild 
with  shame,  as  though  he  regarded  every  look 
and  every  word  of  his  fellow-villagers  as  a  scornful 
jest  on  him. 

He  was  yet  more  annoyed  and  irritated  when, 
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as  sometimes  happened,  lie  observed  that  the 
farmers  would  come  running  out  of  their  barns  and 
stables  to  look  at  him  as  he  drove  by,  and  seemed 
to  whisper  and  smile  to  one  another  about  his  de- 
gradation and  humiliation.  His  heart  realh^  bled 
within  him;  he  was  consumed  by  a  secret  vexa- 
tion, which  rose  at  times  to  a  desperate  but  sullen 
rage.  Seeing  no  means  of  relieving  these  bitter 
torments  of  soul  by  words  or  deeds,  he  gradu- 
ally sank  deeper  and  deeper  into  a  moody  silence. 
At  all  hazards  he  resolved  to  abide  the  test — ^to 
keep  his  word;— the  happiness  of  his  daughter! 
this  was  its  price.  He  made  every  effort,  there- 
fore, that  his  indomitable  pride  permitted,  to 
please  Farmer  Torfs,  and  with  most  painful 
submission  carried  out  accurately  all  his  com- 
mands. 

The  deathlike  silence  her  father  grieved 
poor  Clara  excessively.  She  spared  no  exertion  to 
infuse  courage  and  hope  into  his  breast.  When- 
ever he  came  home  for  his  dinner  at  mid-day,  or 
returned  in  the  evening  with  wearied  limbs,  she 
surrounded  him  with  every  invention  of  affection- 
.  ate  care,  spoke  to  him  the  tenderest  words  to 
comfort  him,  and  in  cheerful  accents  set  before 
him  the  joys  of  a  brighter  future. 

He  answered  her  affectionately,  and  appeared  to 
be  grateful  for  her  tender  affection :  then  he  usually 
broke  off  the  conversation  abruptly,  and  drove  the 
poor  girl  to  silence  by  his  impenetrable  coldness. 
Then  he  would  go  into  a  corner,  and  sit  with  his 
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head  buried  in  his  hands,  and  remain  lost  in 
gloomy  musings,  until,  after  a  brief  good-night, 
he  went  up-stairs  into  the  attic  in  which  his  bed 
stood,  and  bolted  his  door  behind  him. 

This  singular  behavior  began  to  fill  Clara  and 
Luke  with  uneasiness.  Their  blissful  dream  began 
to  enfold  itself  with  clouds  as  they  gazed  on  it ; 
and,  although  they  knew  not  what  they  had  to 
fear,  their  hearts  would  often  beat  with  intense 
anxiety  about  the  future. 

Quite  different  were  the  feelings  of  old  Torfs. 
It  was  true,  indeed,  that  the  melancholy  abstrac- 
tion of  Staers  did  not  please  him  very  much;  yet 
it  was  enough  for  him  that  he  kept  himself  from 
drink,  and  did  his  work  regularly  and  well.  He 
thought  they  could  not  expect  more  of  him  at 
first,  and  it  would  pass  away  by  degrees  as  he  got 
used  to  his  new  position.  Besides,  if  he  stood  the 
test  well,  and  really  remained  victorious  over  his 
fatal  propensity  to  drink  for  three  months,  then 
he  would  not  be  compelled  any  longer  to  work 
as  a  day-laborer;  on  the  contrary,  he  would  be 
the  relation,  the  inmate,  and  the  equal,  of  Torfs 
himself.  This  improvement  in  his  condition,  the 
affectionate  friendship  of  his  new  family  circle, 
the  happiness  of  his  child,— all  this,  he  said,  would 
raise  Staers  out  of  the  dejection  which  kept  him 
so  low. 

So  the  old  man  used  to  say  to  his  son  and  to 
Clara :  he  tried  to  make  them  see  that  every  thing 
was  going  on  very  well— could  not  go  on  better — 
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and,  in  order  to  dissipate  their  gloomy  forebodings, 
he  would  at  times  laugh  and  jest  with  them  on 
their  causeless  fears  and  fancies. 

"What  inspired  him  with  tliis  comforting  hope 
was  the  evident  submission  of  Jan  Staers  to  his 
slightest  command,  and  the  painfal  timidity  and 
gentleness  of  his  voice  whenever  he  said  any 
thing  to  him  or  asked  any  question  of  him. 

Could  the  old  man  have  seen  hoAv  Clara's  father, 
whenever  he  was  alone,  would  gnash  his  teeth  by 
fits  and  starts,  and  stamp  with  his  foot,  and  mutter 
bitter  words  between  his  teeth,  then  perhaps  he 
would  not  have  deemed  the  fears  of  his  children 
quite  groundless.  But  in  his  presence  Jan  Staers 
repressed  every  rising  feehng  of  impatience  or 
of  vexation,  and  assumed  a  sad  but  calm  and  cool 
exterior. 

Ten  days  had  thus  gone  by,  and  Jan  Staers  had 
manifested  no  tendency  toward  strong  drink ;  and 
it  was  commonly  thought  in  the  village  that  he 
had  really  overcome,  by  an  unwonted  energy  and 
persistence  of  will,  a  vice  which  is  generally  most 
difficult  of  cure,  if  not  enthely  hopeless.  But,  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  there  appeared  some  indica- 
tions which  began  to  disquiet  the  old  Torfs,  and 
to  excite  in  him  suspicions  and  doubts  whether 
Clara's  father  had  accepted  the  test  with  good  will 
and  free  concurrence.  ^Tienever  he  went  to  see 
him  in  the  fields,  he  was  pained  and  sm^prised  to 
find  him  standing  with  his  arms  crossed ;  and,  at 
the  end  of  the  day,  the  very  small  amount  of  work 
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done  showed  that  he  must  have  passed  many 
hours  in  idleness. 

The  two  vices  which  old  Torfs  hated  the  most 
were  idleness  and  drunkenness.  It  grieved  him  to 
see  that  Staers,  while  he  seemed  to  get  the  better 
of  his  drunkenness,  remained  still  the  slave  of  in- 
dolence. Nevertheless,  the  old  man  made  as  many 
excuses  for  him  as  he  could ;  he  thought  he  had 
noticed  that  Clara's  father  had  been  paler  than 
usual  the  last  few  days,  and  that  his  cheeks  had 
become  visibly  thinner. 

Torfs  had  spoken  to  him  about  it,  and  told  him 
that  if  he  did  not  feel  quite  well  he  should  not 
hesitate  to  say  so,  and  then  he  might  stay  a  few 
days  at  home  to  rest  himself  thoroughly;  but  Jan 
Staers  had  made  reply  that  he  was  quite  well,  and 
felt  himself  strong  enough  to  do  any  work  that 
farm-laborers  usually  did. 

The  twelfth  day — the  morrow  was  a  great  holi- 
day—Father Torfs  was  returning  from  the  town, 
to  which  he  had  been  summoned  by  his  landlord. 
At  the  end  of  the  lower  road  he  did  not  follow 
the  pine  avenue,  but  took  a  footpath  which  would 
lead  him  along  a  field  where  he  knew  that  Jan 
Staers  was  employed  in  spreading  a  great  heap  of 
manure.  "When  he  had  reached  the  field,  and 
come  to  Clara's  father,  he  took  him  by  the  hand, 
and  said,  in  a  light  and  joyous  tone  of  voice — 

"  Don't  be  cast  down,  friend  Jan ;  take  courage, 
man ;  things  will  all  come  right.  Shall  I  tell  you 
something  that  will  give  you  great  pleasure?" 
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He  then  gave  him  a  sLap  on  the  shoulder,  and 
said — 

''What  would  you  think,  eh?  if  I  were  to  tell 
you  that  you  would  sleep  again— much  sooner 
than  you  think  for— in  the  stone  farm-house  yon- 
der?'' 

"/sleep  there?  is  the  new  tenant  in  want  of 
a  servant,  then?"  muttered  Staers,  with  a  forced 
eflbrt  at  a  jest. 

"You  dont  catch  my  meaning;  I  mean  that 
you  will  live  again  in  the  stone  house,  as  you  used 
to  do  formerly." 

"  But  the  new  tenant  is  Franz  Vleugels,  from 

the  forest  farm." 

"He  has,  indeed,  offered  a  good  deal  for  it;  but 
the  man— do  you  see,  Staers?" 

And  the  old  man  raised  his  hand  to  his  lips, 
and  made  a  movement  with  it  to  imitate  a  man 
drinking. 

"  So  you  see,  neighbor  Jan,  the  landlord  won't 
hear  of  him.  He  would  rather  let  the  farm  at  a 
much  lower  rent,  if  he  can  only  be  sure  that  it 
will  be  regularly  paid,  and  that  his  impoverished 
fields  will  be  improved  and  well  farmed.  Guess, 
now,  who  the  new  tenant  is  ?" 

"What  business  is  it  of  mine?"  growled  Jan 
Staers.  "I  should  like  never  to  hear  the  stone 
farm  mentioned  again— the  wretched  hole  where 
I  was  slowly  ruined  I" 

"Now,  now,  be  a  little  more  calm,  neighbor 
Jan;  /am  the  new  tenant." 
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I  knew  well  it  would  end  so !"  exclaimed  J  an 
Staers,  with  a  forced  laugh,  which  was  meant  to 
simulate  joy,  and  expressed  envious  derision. 

"And  I  have  got  it  at  a  very  reasonable  rent," 
continued  the  old  man.  "  I  give  very  little  more 
for  it  than  you  did.  It  is  a  mine  of  gold,  my 
friend.  The  landlord,  who  has  a  liking  for  me, 
because  he  has  known  me  these  twenty  years  as 
an  honorable  man,  and  is  sure  that  I  shall  im- 
prove his  property,  opened  his  money-box,  and 
said  I  might  take  what  I  wanted.  I  am  to  buy 
cows  and  horses,  and  hire  laborers  as  many  as  I 
like.  Yes,  we  shall  do,  now ;  we  shall  have  to 
tuck  up  our  sleeves,  now!  Eh,  neighbor,  our 
children  will  have  room  enough  in  the  world, 
■  now ;  for  if  we  don't  get  money  now,  people  may 
well  say,  '  They  were  too  stupid  or  too  idle  to  be- 
come rich.' " 

During  this  glowing  exposition  of  the  old  man's 
projects,  Jan  Staers  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  and  his  arms  seemed  to  tremble  by  his 
side. 

"Well,  now,  what  do  you  say  of  this  news?" 
asked  Torfs,  astonished  at  his  silence. 

"  Good !  it  is  very  good !  I  wish  you  good 
luck!"  muttered  Jan  Staers. 

."You  must  have  a  better  heart,"  said  the  old 
man,  with  increasing  joy ;  "  the  appointed  time 
will  soon  run  out ;  then  you  shall  leave  your  cot- 
tage,  and  come  to  live  with  us  in  the  stone  farm- 
house.   We  must  not  put  off  the  marriage  of  our 
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young  folk  much  longer,  or  the  little  farm-house 
will  have  to  stand  empty.  It  is  a  good  thing 
that  winter  is  coming  on,  and  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  plastering  and  patching  up  to  be  done  in 
the  stone  house ;  for  the  landlord  wishes  to  hand 
it  over  to  me  sound  and  in  good  repair.  Monday 
we  will  go  together  there,  and  have  a  look  over  it, 
and  see  what  we  can  do  to  prepare  the  fields  to 
yield  a  good  harvest  next  year.  The  land  has 
had  a  good  fallow,  friend  Jan :  it  will  work  well, 
depend  on  it !  Come  back  to  the  house  in  some- 
thing less  than  an  hour ;  we  will  have  a  cup  of 
cofi'ee,  and  bespeak  one  of  mother's  best  rye- 
rakes.    Good-by;  within  an  hour !" 

Jan  Staers  leaned  on  his  pitchfork,  and  with  a 
fixed  and  gloomy  look  followed  the  old  man  with 
his  eyes  until  he  had  disappeared  in  the  distance. 
He  remained  in  this  attitude  as  though  stunned, 
sunk  in  the  depth  of  despair,  and  Avith  a  bitter 
sneer  on  his  countenance,  until  he  heard  over  the 
fields  the  echo  of  gladsome  voices  in  the  house  of 
old  Torfs  :  they  were  welcoming  the  glad  tidings. 

All  his  muscles  quivered  with  a  sudden  comnil- 
sion.  "With  an  unintelligible  growl,  he  threw  the 
pitchfork  angrily  away  from  him.  He  stamped 
his  feet  and  clenched  his  fists ;  the  sounds  which 
escaped  his  lips  were  fomiless,  but  they  sounded 
like  fierce  and  terrible  execrations. 

He  remained  a  short  time  overmastered  by  this 
transport  of  rage.  But  soon  he  relapsed  into  his 
former  immobility,  and,  as  though  his  reason  gra- 
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dually  gained  an  insight  into  his  true  situation, 
his  limbs  became  again  relaxed,  and  he  said  to 
himself,  in  a  dejected  tone — 

"Wretch  that  I  am  !  He  brings  me  happiness 
for  my  child— and  I  am  bursting  with  envy !  ab- 
ject  coward!  I  am  lying  prostrate  in  the  pit  of 
misery  I  have  dug  for  myself,  and  I  hold  him  for 
my  enemy  who  reaches  out  a  brother's  hand  to 
raise  me  from  my  degradation.  Oh,  that  drink, 
that  drink !  It  numbs  the  heart— it  slays  the  soul. 
But  I  will  overcome  it ;  I  will  strangle  this  demon 
of  pride  which  possesses  my  heart.  Come  on, 
Farmer  Staers,  you  contemptible  drunkard,  you 
are  to  be  a  servant  in  your  father's  stone  farm- 
house !  You  must  be  obedient,  and  toil  and  wear 
yourself  out  for  others,  in  the  very  house  where 
you  used  to  command  as  master.  The  men  will 
laugh  at  your  humiliation ;  they  will  make  a  mock 
of  you;  they  will  rejoice,  in  their  envious  gibes, 
over  your  misfortunes ;  but  you  must  stoop  and 
crouch,  and  digest  your  misery  as  best  you  can, 
and  drink  the  poison  draught  of  shame — drink  it 
in  full  draughts — until  you  burst !" 

He  went  a  few  steps,  took  up  his  fork  from  the 
ground,  and  began  to  work  again;  but  there  was 
something  so  wild  and  feverish  in  his  way  of 
working,  that  one  would  have  said  he  was  cooling 
his  rage  upon  the  heap  of  manure.  He  stuck  his 
pitchfork  into  it  with  furious  violence,  threw  it 
hither  and  thither  without  order  or  moderation, 
and  behaved  himself  like  one  out  of  his  senses. 
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After  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  perspira- 
tion was  pouring  from  his  brow,  and  his  breath 
was  short  and  thick  vrith  extreme  weariness. 
But  still  he  continued,  and  at  intervals  a  gloomy 
sound  issued  from  his  mouth,  as  though  he  were 
goading  himself  on  to  persevere  in  this  desperate 
conflict  with  himself,  until  he  sank  exhausted  and 
powerless. 

Then  all  at  once  he  heard  the  voice  of  Farmer 
Torfs,  who  was  calling  to  him  from  a  great  dis- 
tance to  leave  his  work  and  come  to  drink  the 
promised  coffee. 

^'Perdition!"  growled  Jan  Staers.  "Go — and 
sit  down  at  the  table — look  on — and  see  how  glad 
they  all  are — ^how  they  clap  their  hands  for  joy! 
See  how  your  own  child  exults  in  your  disgrace ! — 
and  chatter,  and  laugh  and  be  merry ;  or  else  you 
will  be  driven  away  like  a  servant,  who  is  not 
servile  enough  in  his  master's  eyes !  Come,  come, 
— crawl  along — reptile  that  you  are  !" 

And  with  slow  steps  he  went,  and  murmured  as 
he  went,  toward  the  abode  of  Farmer  Torfs. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

It  was  the  day  after  this  scene,  and  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Clara  stood  ready,  with 
her  prayer-book  in  her  hand,  to  go  to  church.  She 
spoke  to  her  father,  and  said,  with  her  sweet  voice — 
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"  Now,  you  will  go  out,  won't  you  ?  and  walk  a 
bit  in  the  fields  to  freshen  you  up  ?  The  sun  is 
shining  so  clear;  it  is  so  beautiful  and  so  fresh  out 
of  doors.  Here  you  sit  all  day  long,  moping ;  it 
is  not  right,  father.  You  will  make  yourself  ill. 
Farmer  Torfs  said,  too,  that  you  ought  to  get  a 
little  fresh  air.  Ah,  if  you  won't  do  it  for  your 
own  sake,  do  it  for  mine.  It  is  not  so  very  great 
a  kindness,  and  you  don't  know  how  glad  it  will 
make  me.  To  think  you  are  sitting  there  on  that 
chair  all  day  long,  with  your  head  in  your  hands, 
dreaming  away— do  you  think  that  that  is  no  grief 
tome?" 

"  To  run  right  into  men's  faces,  and  have  to 
answer  all  sorts  of  jeering  questions!"  muttered 
Staers. 

"But,  father,"  observed  the  girl,  "it  is  a  fes- 
tival; almost  all  the  men  will  be  in  church;  you 
won't  meet  anybody.  Besides,  if  you  don't  wish 
to  see  anybody,  go  away  toward  the  forest;  you 
may  be  sure  of  being  alone  there.  But  the  clock 
is  striking ;  I  must  make  haste." 

She  pressed  his  hand,  and,  looking  coaxingly 
and  imploringly  into  his  eyes,  she  asked — 

"Father  dear,  won't  you  now?  won't  you  take 
a  little  walk?" 

"Well,  yes.  What  difference  is  it  to  me?  It 
is  all  one  to  me— every  thing  is,"  answered  Jan 
Staers,  impatiently. 

"And  if  you  are  not  at  home  when  I  come  back 

from  church,  I  shall  go  to  Mother  Beth's ;  she  has 
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begged  me  to  come.  You  Tvill  come  on  too,  won't 
Ton,  father?  Yon  know  that  we  are  all  to  have 
a  game  of  cards  qnietly  in  the  early  evening; 
Farmer  Torfs  said  so." 

"Very  well,"  growled  Staers.  "  Take  care  yon 
don't  be  late  for  the  service :  people  will  think  yon 
are  lazy  and  idle." 

Repeating  hastily  her  greeting,  the  girl  ran  ont 
at  the  door. 

Jan  Staers  remained  a  little  while  longer,  sitting 
without  moving  a  limb.  A  grim,  sour  smile  was 
on  his  lips;  and  he  was  gazing  wi^athfiilly  into 
vacancy,  as  though  a  disquieting  spirit  stood  before 
his  mind's  eye. 

"Plav  a  2:ame  at  cards!*'  he  muttered.  ''Yes 
— play  with  the  cards — and  gnaw  your  own  heart 
the  while  others  are  meriw  and  Had.  Go  out  to 
walk ;  yes,  show  yourself  out  of  doors :  Jem  Pas- 
mans  wiU  ask  yon,  as  he  did  you  yesterday,  how 
much  vou  ofet  a  dav  with  the  old  beetle.  The 

I.  C,  I. 

broom-maker — a  mere  begger — he  will  pity  you, 
and  tell  vou  it  is  a  miserable  and  humiliatinor 
thino:  to  2:0  and  work  as  a  sei-vant  in  vour  father's 
farmyard;  and  the  drunken  blacksmith  will  put 
his  hand  to  his  mouth,  and  laugh  and  shout  to 
vou  from  a  distance  —  'Jan,  Jan,  mv  lad — this 
comes  of — the  glass  !'  All  the  children  will  be  at 
your  heels  as  if  yon  were  a  sti^ange  sort  of  animal, 
and  they  will  whisper  scornfully  to  one  another 
about  Farmer  Staers,  the  great  fool,  who  was  rich, 
and  drank  himself  poor." 
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Now  he  held  his  peace  a  while,  and  his  morbid 
fancy  charged  these  irritating  thoughts  with  yet 
more  vivid  and  maddening  colors.  Then  an  ex- 
pression of  deepening  despair  succeeded  to  one  of 
envious  hatred  on  his  countenance,  and,^  with  a 
laugh  of  fierce  and  bitter  derision,  he  continued— 

^'And  to-morrow  I  am  to  go  and  work  in  the 
stone  farm-house— help  the  masons  to  put  new  tiles 
on  the  roof.  I  shall  have  to  stand  up  aloft,  on  a 
ladder,  right  out  in  the  street.  The  whole  village 
will  see  me;  fathers  will  point  me  out  to  their 
children  as  an  example  that  they  must  lay  up  in 
their  terrified  hearts.  My  story  will  be  told  again 
and  again  a  hundred  times ;  and  I,  the  while, 
dying  of  shame  and  spite,  shall  have  to  sit  up  there 
on  the  roof  like  a  martyr  on  the  rack ;  and  down 
below  in  the  street  they  will  be  laughing,  jesting, 
scoffing,  and  calling  out  aloud  that  I  have  deserved 
it.  Oh,  half  of  one  month  is  gone ;  and  I  feel 
myself  quite  conquered  already— ten  weeks  more  ! 
ten  ages  of  horrible  sufi*ering,  of  infernal  de- 
spair!" 

AH  his  limbs  were  convulsed  and  shaken  in  a 
paroxysm  of  passion.  He  rose  with  a  groan,  and 
strode  up  and  down  his  little  room  like  a  madman, 
shouting  aloud — 

"  No,  no !  it  cannot  last.  I  must  put  an  end  to 
it.  Clara !— but  if  I  were  dead  she  would  be  happy. 
Nothing  could  hinder  her  marriage.  My  body 
would  be  scarcely  cold  before  the  Torfses  would 
begin  to  talk  of  the  wedding.    Ah,  I  should  be 
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set  free  from  all  my  shame  ;  I  should  have  no  more 
feeling  than  a  stone ;  no  more  conscience  to  gnaw 
me  ;  no  more  heart  to  feel." 

He  sprang  forward,  put  his  hand  on  the  bolt  of 
the  cupboard,  and  opened  the  door  of  it  with  vio- 
lence. Something  like  the  glimmering  of  bright 
steel  struck  his  eye.  He  stood  a  moment  looking 
at  it  with  a  shudder ;  it  seemed  to  kill  him  with 
terror  and  fear ;  for  he  closed  the  door  with  a  jerk, 
and  sprang  backward  with  a  dull,  sad  cry. 

Then,  as  though  he  would  escape  from  some 
perilous  thought,  he  began  again  to  run  rather  than 
walk  up  and  down  the  room,  and  roared  all  kinds 
of  disjointed  words  without  form  or  sense. ^ 

Suddenly  he  stood  still  before  the  window  and 
looked  out.  A  smile  of  peculiar  joy  illumined  his 
face,  and  he  sighed  with  longing  for  something  the 
sight  of  which  seemed  to  cause  him  indescribable 
pleasure. 

About  a  bow-shot  off,  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
brook,  was  a  public-house,  above  the  door  of  which 
hung  a  sign.  A  swan  was  painted  on  it,  and  be- 
neath the  swan  a  pint  full  of  brown  beer,  and  a 
green  flask  surrounded  with  little  glasses.  And 
on  this  flask  Jan  Staers  kept  his  eager  eye  fixed ; 
he  stood  with  open  mouth  and  panting  breast,  and 
then  he  said,  with  a  shudder — 

''Gin  ! — Ah,  to  be  dead — no  more  consciousness 
— no  more  pain ;  to  drink,  drink,  drink,  and  then 
fall  down  without  reason,  without  soul!  to  feel 
the  flame  rush  through  one's  veins!  to  be  rich, 
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happy,  valiant,  and  strong!  to  forget  everything 
— all — every  thing — come,  come!" 

He  felt  his  pockets  and  fumbled  about  them  with 
feverish  eagerness. 

"Money!"  murmured  he;  "I  have  no  money. 
The  old  beetle  won't  pay  me  till  to-morrow.  He 
distrusts  me ;  I  might  go  and  drink  with  it  to-day. 
Ah,  I  saw  some  money  yesterday !— it  must  be 
there  still.    There,  in  Clara's  box !" 

He  stooped  toward  the  box  while  saying  these 
words,  and  took  out  a  little  casket,  the  contents  of 
which  he  shook  out  into  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

"Silver!"  said  he,  with  glee.  "Silver!  one, 
two,  thi;ee  francs,  and  a  half;  enough,  enough  to 
live,  to  die — " 

But,  as  if  the  pieces  of  money  had  uttered  an 
appeahng,  expostulating  voice,  he  put  them  back 
into  the  little  box  hastily  and  in  terror,  and  began 
suddenly  to  shiver  and  to  totter  on  his  legs,  so 
that  he  sank  into  a  chair  to  prevent  himself  from 
faUing. 

With  his  bewildered  eye  still  fixed  upon  the 
money,  he  said,  gloomily — 

"Vile  Judas!  go— sell  the  soul  of  your  child! 
"Wretch  that  I  am,  what  am  I  going  to  do  ?  Poor 
Clara,  she  has  worked  so  many  nights  in  secret  for 
this.  The  brewer's  wife  gave  her  some  shirts  to 
make;  she  has  hoarded  the  wages  of  her  toil, 
penny  by  penny,  all  in  secret;  I  was  not  to  know 
it.  But  Luke  has  betrayed  her.  She  is  going  to 
buv  me  a  fine  Sunday  neckerchief ;  she  wants  to 
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surprise  and  gladden  me  with  this  grand  present ! 
— and  this  money,  this  money  of  love  and  affec- 
tion,— it  will  serve  for — oh  no,  no  !  never !  never!" 

Springing  up  hastily,  he  replaced  the  pieces  of 
money  in  Clara's  box.  While  he  was  stooping  to 
do  this,  a  strange  sound  smote  suddenly  on  his  ear. 
It  was  a  distant  noise,  as  of  some  one  who  was 
coming  along,  singing  as  he  walked.  Jan  Staers 
stood  upright  in  the  room,  and  listened  with  mar- 
vellous astonishment  to  the  song,  which  seemed  to 
him  more  and  more  distinct,  although  the  false 
notes,  and  the  confused  and  stammering  words, 
must  have  been  uttered  rather  by  an  idiot  than  by 
a  reasonable  man. 

''The  sand-digger!"  muttered  Jan  Staers,  with 
a  bitter  expression  of  envy  on  his  countenance. 
"How  jolly  he  is  now!  He  has  had  his  drink; 
he  sings,  he  runs,  he  has  plenty  of  courage,  he 
knows  nothing  of  humiliation  or  of  shame !  He 
has  no  daughter ;  he  can  drink — drink  as  much  as 
he  likes." 

The  song  came  nearer  and  nearer ;  the  door  of 
Jan  Staers's  cottage  was  opened,  and  his  old  boon- 
companion  stood  before  him. 

Klaes  Grils,  the  sand-digger,  seemed  uncom- 
monly  merry,  and  in  good  spirits ;  his  eyes  rolled 
wildly  in  his  head ;  his  cheeks  and  his  nose  glowed 
with  a  fiery  red ;  he  felt  with  his  hands  in  the  air, 
and  at  last  he  said,  with  a  loud  peal  of  laughter — > 

"  There  he  is !  Good  God,  he  is  alive  still !  Jan 
Staers,  lad,  I  thought  you  were  gone  to  live  in  a 
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mole-track.  These  ten  days  we  have  had  such  a 
drinking-bout !  it  is  so  good  just  now,  the  gin  at  the 
White  Calf.  I  wanted  to  lead  the  wheelwright's 
son  home,  but  he  would  lie  down  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  and  I  can't  make  him  get  up.  So  every 
one  to  his  taste,  say  L" 

Jan  Staers  stared  at  his  old  companion  with  a 
peculiarly  steady  and  fixed  look ;  there  he  stood^ 
tottering  and  reeling  about,  and  making  all  kinds 
of  strange  grimaces. 

"But,  bless  me,  friend  Jan,"  continued  he,  "you 
are  making  a  face  as  if  you  wanted  to  eat  me  up ! 
"What  are  you  up  to  now  ?  Where  do  you  go  for 
a  drink  ?  or  do  you  manage  matters  like  great 
folks,  and  mix  your  glass  at  home  to  your  liking  ? 
I'm  going  to  try  that  to-day;  I  have  a  little  green 
flask;  when  it  is  full  it  holds  over  a  pint," 

He  put  his  hand  in  the  pocket  of  his  blouse  and 
drew  out  a  flask.  Reaching  it  out  to  Jan  Staers, 
he  stammered — 

"There,  that  comes  out  of  the  White  Calf.  Just 
taste  it.  Only  a  drop ;  don't  be  greedy;  for  that's 
something  to  make  a  dead  man  jump  up  out  of 
his  coffin." 

He  kept  his  hand  stretched  out  toward  Jan 
Staers,  who  stood  trembling  with  inexpressible 
anguish,  and  following  every  movement  of  the 
flask  in  the  sand-digger's  unsteady  hand. 

"Is  your  throat  bunged  up?"  said  the  latter, 
jeeringly.  "Or  do  you  think  it  is  some  of  that 
wretched  stufi*  from  the  Blue  Dog?" 
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^  '>Go  away,  go  away',  take  the  flask  out  of  my 
sight:"  roared  Jan  Staers,  although  he  invokm- 
tarily  put  out  his  hand  as  if  to  seize  it.  And  in 
truth  a  fearful  conflict  was  raging  within  him. 
The  memory  of  the  simple  but  deep  afiection  of 
his  daughter  stayed  him  a  while  on  the  brink  of 
the  awful  precipice;  but  the  fatal  flask  shone  be- 
witchingly  before  his  eyes.  It  smiled  on  him ;  it 
seamed  to  him  surrounded  with  all  kinds  of  en-^ 
chanting  images  of  happiness ;  it  drew  him  on  and 
on  with  irresistible  force,  as  the  magnet  draws  the 
needle. 

However,  the  brutal  and  repulsive  face  of  the 
sand-digger,  which  grinned  behind  the  fl^sk,  would 
probably  have  given  him  strength  to  gain  the  vicpj 
tory  over  his  passion,  had  not  his  companion  at  . 
that  moment  withdrawn  the  flask,  saying,  with  a 
scomfal  laugh — 

"Ah,  ah,  I  know  how  it  is;  they  were  talking 
of  it  at  the  White  Calf.  You  would  catch  it  well, 
wouldn't  you?  The  old  beetle  would  send  you 
about  your  business,  if  you  drank  only  one  smgie 
drop.'' 

"Here,  here!"  howled  Jan  Staers,  suddenly 
springing  forward,  and  gi^asping  the  flask  with  his 
hand,  as  a  wild  beast  clutches  his  prey. 

"Stop  there!  halloa  1"  cried  the  other,  running 
after  him  round  the  room;  "only  one  drop:  I 
know  you  of  old;  you  have  no  bottom  to  your 
mouth."^   Give  me  back  the  flask!  give  it  me !" 

Jau  Staers  put  the  flask  to  his  mouth,  and 
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pushed  the  sand-digger  violently  from  him.  For 
a  moment  there  was  a  kind  of  scuffle,  until  at 
length  Jan  Staers,  drawing  a  deep  breath,  gave 
back  the  flask  and  sank  down  on  his  chair  ex- 
hausted. 

The  sand-digger  looked  alternately  at  the  empty 
flask  and  at  his  panting  comrade,  in  mute  wonder. 

"Oh,  be  oft* with  you,  begone  !  Fiend  that  you 
are,  you  have  stolen  my  soul,  you  have  murdered 
my  daughter,''  moaned  Jan  Staers,  as  if  beside 
himself,  and  shuddering  in  his  chair. 

"  Well,  that  is  good !"  grumbled  the  sand-digger. 
"What  rubbish  are  you  saying  now?  You  shall 
see  whether  I  won't  make  you  pay  for  your  drink. 
Here  I  am  assaulted  and  robbed  in  broad  daylight, 
as  if  I  were  in  a  wilderness.  Ah,  you  don't  like 
it;  you  are  afraid  it  will  burn  j^our  lips  !  I  shall 
go  up  yonder,  up  the  hill,  to  the  Spotted  Cow, 
and  drink  a  pint  of  the  best,  and  put  it  to  your 
account.  If  you  won't  pay  it  I  will  bring  you  up 
before  the  magistrate,  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Klaes 
Grils.  Stealing  is  stealing ;  they  locked  up  Frank, 
the  dung-carter,  for  six  months  for  finding  a  loaf 
worth  twopence  on  the  baker's  counter." 

The  sand-digger  took  two  steps  toward  the 
door,  as  though  to  leave  the  cottage;  then  he 
turned,  and  asked  again — 

"You  will  pay  it,  won't  you?  Then  we  shall 
still  be  good  friends,  anyhow.  Jan  Staers,  lad, 
how  ugly  you  look  with  your  great,  glassy,  staring 
eyes !    If  I  didn't  know  what  it  is  owing  to,  I 
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should  run  away  from  you  as  from  a  mad  dog. 
The  devil,  who  is  up  in  the  church  in  the  picture 
of  the  Last  Judgment,  and  you— why  you  are  as 
like  one  another  as  two  drops  of  gin — no,  I  mean 
two  drops  of  water.    But  Jan,  I  forgot  to  ask  you : 
is  it  true  what  they  were  talking  about  in  the 
White  Calf,  that  the  old  beetle  has  taken  the  stone 
farm,  and  that  you  are  going  to  work  with  him  as 
his  servant  ?  on  your  own  property — ^that  is,  what 
was  your  own  property?    I  wish  that  word  'was' 
didn't  come  in,  don't  you,  Jan?    What  a  number 
of  beautiful  franc-pieces  we  should  have,  which 
are  gone  now !    So,  so— the  cure's  parable,  which 
used  to  make  you  rave  so,  when  you  were  half-seas 
over— the  parable  is  come  true  !    The  clay  cottage 
has,  after  all,  eaten  up  the  stone  farm-house !  Ha! 
ha!  the  cur^,  lad,  is  a  clever  man,  to  tell  true 
fifteen  years  beforehand!     So,  you  are  to  be 
servant  to  the  old  hair-splitter!     I'm  sorry  for 
you ;  you'll  have  to  work  like  a  slave— and  gin  ? 
yes,  indeed,  you  will  draw  your  gin  out  of  the 
well  with  a  bucket !" 

During  this  jeering  address,  Jan  Staers  had  re- 
mained sitting  in  his  chair,  with  his  unmeaning 
gaze  bent  on  vacancy.  Not  a  limb,  not  a  muscle 
of  his  body  moved ;  but  his  features  worked  with 
impetuous  emotions,  and  at  each  wound  which 
the  sand-digger's  gibes  inflicted  on  his  pride,  he 
clenched  his  teeth  more  rigidly  together,  and  his 
eyes  sparkled  and  glowed  with  an  ever  intenser 
flame  of  anger.    It  was  also  observable  that  the 
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drink  had  begun  to  fire  his  brain,  for  his  accus- 
tomed paleness  was  now  replaced,  even  on  his 
forehead,  with  a  warmer  tint. 

"Farewell !"  grumbled  the  sand-digger,  turning 
again  toward  the  door.  "  Tell  your  master — the 
old  beetle — that  I  laugh  at  him  and  despise  him, 
for  all  his  being  tenant  of  the  stone  farm-house." 

Jan  Staers  sprang  up,  and,  running  after  the 
sand-digger,  pulled  him  back  into  the  room. 

"Wait,  wait  a  moment!"  he  exclaimed,  with 
warmth,  as  he  bent  over  the  box;  "I  will  go  with 
you;  I  will  pay  you  for  the  flask — up  yonder  in 
the  Spotted  Cow." 

"  Come,  now,  that's  something  like !  ah,  you 
have  some  money  in  a  box?  While  you  are  about 
it,  bring  a  little  more.    Let  me  see — silver !" 

"Come  along!"  exclaimed  Jan  Staers,  dragging 
the  sand-digger  toward  the  door. 

But  when  he  set  his  foot  over  the  threshold,  it 
seemed  as  if  a  restraining  thought  occurred  to 
him;  perhaps  there  stood  before  his  disquieted 
spirit  the  image  of  his  daughter,  standing  with 
uplifted  hands,  imploring  him  to  have  pity  on 
himself  and  on  her.  He  leaned  against  the  door- 
post, and  stood  for  a  moment  trembling ;  but  the 
sand-digger  pushed. him  out  into  the  street,  and 
followed  him,  carefully  closing  the  door  behind 
him.  Jan  Staers  walked  on  with  uneasy  and  pain- 
ful rapidity,  and  made  for  an  oak  coppice,  as 
though  he  were  afraid  of  being  seen  by  any  one. 
"When  they  reached  the  open  field,  all  was  still  and 
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solitary;  so  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  there  was 
no  living  being  in  sight.  The  sand-digger  reeled 
and  staggered  after  him,  and  muttered,  quite  out 
of  breath,  "Eh,  Jan,  are  you  on  fire  anywhere 
that  you  run  so  fast?  but  I'll  beat  you  yet;  my 
legs  are  good  yet.  Oh,  there  I  go,  down  in  the 
mud !  They  call  this  keeping  the  roads  in  order— 
an  honest  man  can't  go  up  to  the  Spotted  Cow 
without  breaking  his  neck !  Here  I  am,  in  for  it. 
Jan,  Jan,  wait  a  bit ;  we  must  rest  a  little  there 
at  the  corner  of  the  wood,  at  Jem  Snoeks's." 

Eunning  on  thus,  and  stammering  as  he  went, 
the  two  boon-companions  disappeared  rapidly  be- 
hind the  angle  of  the  pine  grove. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  large  numbers  of 
men  were  seen  leaving  the  village,  and  returning 
homeward  through  the  roads  and  lanes  and  over 
the  fields.    The  service  was  over. 

When  Clara  entered  the  cottage,  a  joyous  smile 
played  on  her  lips. 

"  Ah,  father  is  gone  out  to  walk,"  she  said,  gayly. 
"  This  is  the  first  time.  Now  things  will  go  better. 
He  will  come  round  by  degrees,  and  the  bitter 
vexation  that  gnaws  him  will  vanish  gradually. 
The  brewer's  wife  has  given  me  some  more  work. 
What  a  beautiful  neckerchief  that  was  in  the  sa 
cristan's  window !  it  was  so  gay,  it  quite  dazzled 
my  eyes.  I  shall  manage  it  famously ;  and  father 
shan't  know  a  moment's  peace  until  he  puts  it  on 
and  goes  with  me  to  church ;  as  for  the  worn-out 
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rag  he  has  on  his  neck  now,  it  is  quite  a  disgrace 
to  be  seen  in  it.  And  he  knows  nothing  about  it; 
I  work  while  he  is  in  bed.  Come,  I  will  run  off 
to  Mother  Beth's  and  tell  her  the  good  news— and 
this  evening  we  will  have  such  a  nice  game  at 
cards— and  the  loser  is  to  have  a  cleft  stick  fitted 
on  his  nose.  Oh,  how  merry  we  shall  be !  how 
we  shall  all  laugh  !" 

Swiftly  as  a  bird  she  ran  out  at  the  door,  and 
disappeared  behind  the  wall  of  the  cottage. 


CHAPTER  X. 

"  GooD-day,  Mother  Torfs ;  what  fine  weather, 
isn't  it?" 

"Because  you  look  at  it  with  such  merry  eyes, 
Clara." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  am  very  well,  too." 

"Sit  down  by  the  fire,  then;  we'll  have  a  little 
chat.    Does  all  go  well  yonder  ?" 

"  Mother  Torfs,  my  father  is  gone  out  to  walk. 
This  is  a  sign  that  he  begins  to  get  used  to  his 
position,  and  that  he  is  shaking  off  his  gloom." 

"Gone  out  to  walk?  Clara,  child,  it  is  a  holi- 
day; all  the  pubhc-houses  are  wide  open." 

"No  no,  Mother  Beth;  he  is  only  gone  for  a 
stroll  in  the  fields  to  get  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air. 
The  public-houses  ?  don't  be  alarmed  about  them. 
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If  my  father  liad  wished  to  drink,  he  might  have 
done  so  any  day ;  but,  be  snre,  he  stands  firm  in 
his  good  resolution;  and  if  he  becomes  a  litt'ie 
more  cheerful  in  mind,  I  don't  despair  but  that  he 
will  quite  get  over  his  bad  habit." 

"  It  is  my  notion,  too,  Clara,  that  things  will  go 
on  well.  Perhaps  something  may  turn  up  wrong, 
but  anyhow  Luke  shall  not  be  prevented  from — 
from  enabling  me  to  call  you  my  daughter.  Look 
you  well,  you  wouldn't  say  that  Luke  is  much 
like  his  father  outwardly;  but  inside,  they  are 
as  like  as  two  pins.  Luke  seems  patient,  and 
gentle,  and  easy  to  manage  as  a  child,  doesn't  he  ? 
Well,  for  all  that,  Luke  has  a  hard  head  on  his 
shoulders,  Clara;  and,  like  his  father,  whenever  he 
takes  any  thing  into  that  head  of  his,  you  will 
never  make  him  give  it  up.  Say  what  you  like, 
and  try  all  you  can,  both  of  them  always  come 
back  to  the  point  they  started  from.  They  are 
a  little  bit  obstinate,  sure  enough:  it  runs  in  the 
blood  of  the  Torfses— they  always  were  very  hard 
to  manage." 

"  But,  Mother  Torfs,  I  thought  Luke  was  to  be 
here  after  the  service  ?" 

"He  is  gone  with  his  father  to  the  St.  George's 
Guild.  They  meet  to-day.  I  dare  say  it  will  be 
an  hour  before  they  come  back." 

"I  have  heard  say  that  they  are  going  to  choose 
Father  Torfs  as  Dean  of  the  St.  George's  Guild;  is 
it  true?" 

"It  seems  so;  but  Torfs  hesitates.    He  does 
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not  like  to  have  his  head  troubled  with  cares.  You 
see  the  Guild  is  not  on  a  very  good  footing,  and  if 
Torfs  became  dean  he  would  want  to  set  it  all 
right:  for  he  would  rather  not  touch  a  thing  than 
leave  it  half  done." 

''But  it  would  be  such  a  nice  thing  for  Farmer 
Torfs  to  be  dean.  Only  think,  Mother  Beth, 
what  an  honor  for  the  family !" 

"  Ha !  ha !    Clara  dear,  you  make  me  laugh* 
You  good-for-nothing  girl,  you  are  always  caring 
for  the  honor  of  the  family  !    You  seem  to  think 
it  is  Palm  Sunday,  and  that  Easter  is  at  the  door ! 
—But,  laughing  aside,  I  was  saying  just  now  that 
the  Torfses  are  made  of  very  stubborn  stuff.  If 
you  were  to  say  that  obstinacy  was  wrong,  you 
would  have  them  both  down  ufjon  you.  You 
must  know,  then,  that  they  never  decide  on  any 
thing  without  keeping  it  at  least  four-and-twenty 
hours  working  in  their  heads ;  sometimes  they  will 
run  about  with  a  thought  in  their  brains  for  months 
and  years  before  they  say  it  must  be  done.  And 
if  you  find  fault  with  them,— oh,  it  is  manly,  and 
they  can't  see  any  harm  in  it.    But,  after  all,  the 
Torfses  are  capital  workers,  and  they  do  their 
duties  carefully  and  accurately  both  toward  God 
and  toward  man.     Yes,  often  so  good  and  so 
strict,  that  you  may  happen  to  get  a  good  scolding 
if  you  hint  they  are  wrong  in  any  thing  they  do." 

"  I've  got  something  in  my  head,  Mother  Beth. 
Couldn't  they  make  Luke  dean  of  the  St.  George's 
Guild?" 
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Oh,  you  little  goose,  he  is  much  too  young. 
I  don't  know  what  you  sit  there  dreaming  about. 
Clara,  Clara^  you  mustn't  be  so  proud.  Honor 
and  renown,  look  you,  aU  that  is  but  wind.  Just 
blow  on  your  hand;  you  will  feel  something,  and 
think  it  is  something  real,  and  it  is  nothing  after 
all.  I  was  saying  the  Torfees  had  a  will  of  their 
own.  Ton  must  know  how  to  manage  them  when 
they  take  a  whim  in  their  heads.  Look :  if  things 
should  ever  go  so  far  as  that  you  should  sit  here 
by  the  fire,  and  be  called  Dame  Torfe— you  laugh, 
eh? — then  you  must  take  good  care  to  notice 
what  Luke  has  in  his  head;  and  if  you  think  that 
he  is  going  to  do  or  undertake  any  thing  that  is 
hazardous,  then  begin  betimes  your  observations 
on  it,  and  never  give  over ; — you  may  have  to  talk 
a  long  time,  but  never  give  over,  till  he  has  given 
up  his  prcgeet.  If  you  can't  get  the  better  of  his 
whim,  and  if  he  has  once  made  a  resolution,  don't 
bother  him  any  more.  You'll  never  move  the 
Torftes." 

Oh,  mother,  where  people  love  one  another, 
every  thing  goes  smoothly." 

"Xo,  no,  child,  nothing  in  the  world  goes 
smoothly.  What  you  must  take  care  of  especially 
is,  that  you  never — never,  do  you  hear? — allow 
him  to  remain  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  pubhc^ 
house  firom  the  time  of  your  marriage.  As  soon  as 
you  notice  any  thing  of  that  kind,  then  begin  to 
be  vexed,  and  peevish,  and  look  sour,  and  scold, 
and  so  on,  without  ceasing.    Men  can't  stand  out 
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against  that,  and  tliey  will  do  any  thing  we  like  to 
be  quit  of  our  everlasting  seesawing  on  one  thing, 
as  they  call  it.    Of  that  curse  of  our  villages,  of 
gin,  I  shall  not  say  much  to  you  ;  you  have  had  a 
melancholy  example  of  its  consequences  before  your 
eyes  all  your  life  long,  and  so  has  Luke ;  but  who 
knows  ?  some  bad  luck,  or  some  trouble  ;  they  take 
a  drop  to  drown  their  vexation,  ttey  say,  and  then 
it  is  all  over  with  them.    Just  look,  in  the  village 
over  yonder,  on  the  Lysterberg,  the  weaver  Tist 
Mees ;  he  was  for  forty  years  an  honest  man,  who 
earned  his  bread  honorably.   He  had  five  children, 
and  one  of  them  was  killed  by  a  kick  from  one  of 
the  brewer's  horses.    Tist  Mees  was  almost  beside 
himself  with  grief;  by  the  advice  of  some  bad 
friends  he  tasted  gin  for  the  first  time,  just  to  cheer 
himself  up,  as  they  said.   It  was  all  over  with  him : 
the  poor  weaver  became  a  drunkard,  and  went  fast 
to  ruin.    To  console  himself  for  the  loss  of  one 
child,  he  has  brought  the  four  others  to  beggary, 
and  made  them  miserable.    Clara,  child,  if  things 
don't  mend  in  our  villages  with  this  wretched  gin- 
drinking,  depend  on  it  we  shall  hear  of  some  sad 
doings.    If  it  were  only  the  drunkards  themselves 
who  sufiered,  we  might  say  that  it  served  them 
Piglit — they  reaped  as  they  sowed ;  but  that  wife 
and  children,  sometimes  even  father  and  mother, 
should  have  to  sufter  hunger,  and  shed  tears  of 
grief  and  shame — that  is  not  as  it  should  be  ;  and 
I  say  that  drunkards  can  have  no  hearts  in  their 
bodies,  to  forget  their  poor  lambs  in  such  an  inhu- 
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man  waj^,  and  knowingly  and  willingly  make  them 
suffer  so  much.  You  are  sitting  so  still,  Clara; 
I  dare  say  you  have  not  been  Kstening  all  the 
time,  and  are  thinking  of  something  else." 

''I  am  sad,  Mother  Beth:  vour  words  make  me 
afraid.  You  talk  as  if  Luke  could  ever  get  a 
liking  for  gin.  There's  no  reason  in  that,  now. 
Oh,  God !  is  the  world  then  so  far  gone  that  we 
cannot  be  sure  of  those  we  love  from  one  day  to 
another?" 

"You  must  not  be  vexed  about  it,  Clara;  but 
for  all  that,  look  you,  you  must  always  keep  your 
eyes  wide  open.  One  thing  more  you  ought  to 
know  well.  The  wife  seems  to  be  the  slave  in  a 
family,  and  always  to  be  obedient ;  but  it  is  only 
in  appearance,  child.  Of  a  hundred  households, 
ninety  are  just  what  the  wife  has  made  them,  or 
allowed  them  to  become.  So  you  must  always  be 
up  very  early,  earlier  than  the  servants,  and  take 
care  that  everybody  goes  to  his  work  in  good  time. 
If  ever  let  them  stay  up  longer  than  necessary  at 
night ;  it  only  wastes  oil,  and  makes  them  lazy  at 
their  work.  You  must  give  a  good  example  to 
everybody;  for  where  the  farmer's  wife  likes 
sitting  about,  or  crossing  her  arms,  there  the  cart 
runs  out  of  its  proper  track,  and  the  horse  remains 
in  the  stable  uselesslj^  nibbling  his  hay.  You 
must  be  neat  and  clean  in  every  thing,  Clara; 
cleanliness  in  a  household  cheers  the  heart  and 
gladdens  the  soul.  And  economy,  Clara,  economy 
is  the  first  duty  of  a  wife.    Men,  you  see,  are  not 
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strict  enougli  about  it;  but  they  are  always  glad, 
after  all,  to  see  a  little  heap  of  money  in  a  corner 
of  the  chest,  though  they  never  ask  how  it  has 
been  gathered,  by  care  and  economy.  Let  nothing 
be  lost ;  every  thing  has  its  value.  In  the  town 
there  is  a  man  who  became  rich  only  by  collecting 
old  iron  and  worn-out  clothes.  A  plate  that  has 
lost  a  piece  may  still  last  some  time ;  and  when 
it  breaks  in  pieces  at  last,  you  see,  it  breaks  in- 
stead of  the  new  one  that  you  might  have  bought. 
Anyhow,  it  is  a  plate  gained;  and  so  it  is  with 
every  thing.  When  Lu.ke  wants  to  throw  away 
his  waistcoat  or  his  blouse  because  they  are  worn 
out,  just  put  a  patch  here  and  there,  and  they  will 
last  six  months  longer.  And  then  you  must  be 
careful  not  to  spend  a  penny  at  the  milliner's. 
Out  of  an  old  pair  of  father's  trousers,  mother  can 
easily  make  a  new  waistcoat  for  her  eldest  boy ; 
and  when  the  eldest  is  grown  out  of  it,  just  pass 
it  on  to  the  next,  and  so  on,  till  you  can  do 
nothing  more  with  it  but  cut  out  a  good  pair  of 
socks  for  father.  But  you  see,  Clara,  there  is  one 
thing  you  must  not  be  too  saving  in,  and  that  is 
eating.  I  don't  mean  that  you  should  have  dain- 
ties on  the  table ;  no,  but  there  should  always  be 
enough.  It  is  a  mistake  to  try  to  save  out  of  the 
mouths  of  your  servants ;  it  never  answers  in  the 
long  run.  He  who  works  hard  must  eat  well,  or 
he  will  never  hold  out.  What  you  lose  in  victuals 
you  gain  twice  over  in  work.  And  the  same  with 
cattle.    Look  you,  when  w^e  bought  our  horse,  it 
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was  lean  and  out  of  condition,  and  scarcely  fit  for 
work ;  and  though  we  got  him  cheap,  we  thought 
we  had  made  a  very  bad  bargain.  But  we 
treated  the  poor  beast  well,  and  he  got  round,  and 
became  very  strong  again.  You  may  go  all  round 
the  neighborhood,  and  you  won't  find  a  horse  that 
will  do  so  much  work,  and  with  so  much  spirit. 
But  the  cows,  Clara,  the  cows,  if  you  don't  care 
for  them  and  look  after  them  as  if  they  were  your 
own  children,  you  will  never  get  on  in  farming. 
Cows,  do  you  see,  are  the  main  thing  in  farming ; 
and  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  skill  to  get  out  of  them 
all  that  is  in  them,  and  improve  their  condition  all 
the  time.  I'll  tell  you  how  to  manage  it.  I  once 
heard  the  cure  preach — I  don't  remember  now  what 
it  was  about — but  he  was  telling  us  about  the  false 
gods  of  some  of  the  folk  that  lived  a  long  time 
ago.  Some  went  and  bowed  down  to  the  sun  or 
to  the  moon,  some  to  an  elephant,  some  to  a  bird, 
or  any  thing  else;  but  there  was  one  country 
where  they  had  a  notion  that  cows  and  oxen  were 
gods,  and  so  out  of  reverence  they  would  not  kill 
them  nor  eat  them.  Thinks  I  to  myself,  these 
people,  poor  creatures,  they  don't  know  any  better, 
but  they  weren't  so  far  wrong  after  all ;  for  you 
see,  Clara,  the  cow  is  the  queen  of  all  cattle, 
and  the  greatest  benefactor  to  men.  Without 
the  cow,  man  would  never  be  able  to  work  the 
land ;  and  like  too  many,  even  now-a-days,  they 
would  eat  one  another  up  for  hunger,  if  God 
hadn't  created  the  cow.    Clara,  child,  what  ails 
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you  now?  You  look  as  if  you  had  a  tear  in 
your  eye." 

"Ohj  it  is  nothing,"  stammered  the  girl;  "I 
was  thinking  of  my  poor  white  mammy,  who 
supported  us  so  long,  and  then  was  killed  at  last 
before  her  time.  All  you  say  is  very  true,  Mo- 
ther Beth." 

"Yes,  if  you  have  been  listening  to  all  I  have 
been  saying.  I  fancied  your  wits  were  wool- 
gathering a  little  bit;  Luke  was  skipping  about 
in  your  head,  wasn't  he,  now  ?  Well,  well,  it  is 
natural  enough." 

"No,  Dame  Torfs,  you  are  mistaken;  I  have 
been  listening,  listening  very  attentively,  and  I 
thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  your  good  advice. 
Your  words  made  me  feel  a  little  sad ;  I  did  not 
know  that  it  was  so  serious  a  matter  to  be  mistress 
of  a  house,  but  now  I  begin  to  have  a  little  notion 
of  it." 

"Yes,  yes ;  this  book  isn't  so  easily  read  through. 
Only  wait  a  bit  till  we  come  to  the  chapter  on 
children.  We  had  three,  but  my  little  Mieken 
and  Pietje  went  to  heaven  when  they  were  about 
seven  years  old.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  talk  about 
them;  you  will  find  it  all  out  soon  enough.  I 
was  going  to  tell  you  something  about  the  stable 
and  the^sheep,  but  I  fancy  I  hear  Torfs's  footstep. 
Come,  we  will  get  out  the  cards." 
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CHAPTEE  XL 

Old  Torfs  and  his  son  entered  the  house  at  that 
moment.  Luke  went  straight  toward  Clara,  who 
had  risen  as  they  came  in,  and  talked  quietly  with 
her.  The  sweet  smile  which  lighted  up  both  their 
faces,  and  the  joyous  gestures  of  Clara,  showed 
that  the  maiden  was  busy  in  telling  her  lover  how 
her  father  had  gone  out  to  walk  in  the  fields  to 
refresh  himself  a  little. 

"Well,  now,"  exclaimed  Mother  Beth  to  her 
husband,  ''how  have  things  gone  up  yonder?  you 
are  surely  not  dean?" 

"ISTo,  no,"  said  the  old  man  with  a  laugh,  "they 
spared  no  pains  indeed,  but — " 

"Yes,  yes,  father;  but  tell  it  right  out,"  said 
Luke,  interrupting  him.  "Ay,  indeed!  only 
fancy,  mother,  they  had  elected  father,  and  there 
he  sat  pondering  and  weighing,  like  he  does  when 
he  is  in  doubt  about  any  thing.  I  saw  by  the 
shaking  of  his  head  that  he  was  going  to  accept 
it,  but  I  stepped  gently  on  his  toe,  and  then  he 
said :  '  I  thank  you  for  the  honor  you  have  done 
me,  but  my  last  word  is — no  !'  Everybody  knows 
father;  so  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said  but, 
"  Tis  a  great  pity  !'  and  so  they  all  said." 
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"Well,  comej  come,  Torfs!  said  Mother  Beth, 
jestingly,  "your  mouth  watered  after  all  to  be 
dean,  did  it?" 

"There  is  something  in  it,"  answered  the  old 
man.  "  When  you  sit  down  among  all  your  old 
friends,  who  beg  you  and  coax  you,  and  mean  to 
give  you  a  token  of  their  respect  and  affection !  I 
was  aiSfected  by  it  a  great  deal,  and  it  gave  me 
great  pain  when  I  found  my  refusal  vexed  them. 
But  don't  let  us  talk  any  more  about  it ;  let  us 
rather  have  our  game — that  will  put  the  matter 
out  of  my  head.  Where  is  Jan  Staers  ?  I  asked 
him  to  come  at  half-past  three,  and  now  'tis  four 
o'clock." 

"Father  is  gone  out  to  walk  in  the  fields,"  said 
Clara.  "  He  wanted  to  get  a  mouthful  of  air  to 
freshen  him  up.  I  told  him,  Farmer  Torfs,  that 
you  wished  him  to  go  out  to  walk,  and  then  he  did 
it  with  pleasure.  He  will  come  in  a  moment ;  per- 
haps he  hasn't  heard  the  clock  strike." 

"  So  !  he  is  gone  out  ?  that's  all  right.  But  we 
will  begin  while  we  are  waiting  for  him.  Sit 
down  at  the  table — no,  no,  Luke  mustn't  sit  by 
Clara;  they  help  one  another;  we  must  play  fair." 

They  arranged  themselves  around  the  little 
table,  and  old  Torfs  took  the  pack  of  cards  and 
began  to  deal. 

"  Three  of  trumps  !"  exclaimed  Clara;  "twenty. 
Knave  and  queen,  sixty !  I  shall  win.  I  knew 
you  would  lose,  Luke.  I'll  fit  you,  this  time,  a 
saddle  on  your  nose,  which  shan't  be  made  of 
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straw,  I  assure  yon.  You  had  better  look  sharp, 
lad,  I've  got  it  all  ready." 

She  held  up  a  thick  piece  of  wood  with  a  cleft 
in  it,  and  said,  with  a  loud  laugh,  ''Look,  there 
is  a  saddle  for  you !  this  will  pinch  your  nose  so 
that  you  will  cut  twenty  diflferent  faces  in  a 
minute !" 

''Bless  me!  is  it  possible?"  said  Mother  Beth, 
laughing:  "you  have  got  the  thickest  stick  from 
the  bakehouse.    Suppose  I  lose  ?" 

"Oh  yes,  then  we  will  make  the  cleft  a  little 
deeper  and  easier  for  you.  This  is  only  for  Luke. 
This  will  teach  him  how  to  tease  me  again,  as  he 
did  the  other  day." 

"  Come,  come,  do  you  call  this  playing  at  cards?" 
drily  remarked  old  Torfs. 

"My  nose  is  beginning  to  be  sore  already," 
muttered  Luke.  "I  believe  you  have  sorted  the 
cards  on  purpose  for  me.  Eights  and  nines,  and 
not  a  single  trump  !" 

"Ten  of  spades !"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  throw- 
ing the  card  on  the  table  with  an  air,  after  the 
peasant  fashion,  much  like  a  sledge-hammer. 

"Ace  of  spades,  and — the  trick  is  mine!"  said 
Mother  Beth,  exultingly. 

"Queen  of  hearts,"  she  continued. 

"I  won't,  take  it,"  said  Clara;  "Father  Torfs 
shall  get  one  trick.  There,  nine  of  diamonds ! — 
and  now  my  turn.  Knave,  nine,  ace  of  trumps — 
one,  two,  three, — all  mine.  Luke  hasn't  got  one 
single  trick.    Here,  my  lad,  hold  up  your  nose." 
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Luke  wa^  obliged  to  sit  with  the  cleft  stick  on 
his  nose,  without  touching  it  with  his  hand,  until 
the  second  game  was  played  out. 

The  piece  of  wood  which  Clara  fixed  on  his  nose 
must  have  pinched  him  well;  but,  though  the  tears 
almost  came  into  his  eyes,  he  made  such  odd  faces 
— probably  to  amuse  the  others — that  they  all 
burst  out  into  a  peal  of  laughter.  Clara  especially 
clapped  her  hands,  and  filled  the  room  with  her 
merry  voice. 

All  was  suddenly  quiet,  and  Luke,  as  if  ashamed, 
took  the  "  saddle*'  from  his  nose  and  threw  it  under 
the  table.  The  others  stood  up,  for  the  door  was 
opened,  and  Master  Knops,  a  farmer  of  the  village, 
entered  the  room. 

"Ah,  you  are  playing?"  said  he.  "I  am  vexed 
to  have  to  spoil  your  merriment ;  but  I  come  to 
tell  you  something  you  ought  to  know.  I  must 
tell  you;  you  would  rather  know  it  than  noV 

All  looked  at  him  with  cool  curiosity. 

"You  see,"  he  continued,  "I  went  up  to  the 
Spotted  Cow  to  look  after  our  Thomas,  for  they 
are  always  trying  to  lead  our  young  folk  astray. 
Eighteen  years  old,  and  he  is  already  a  slave  to 
gin !  'Tis  enough  to  turn  all  my  hair  gray !  I 
didn't  find  Thomas  there;  but  as  I  came  back  I 
went  over  the  hill  and  through  the  pine  grove  to 
look  for  Thomas  at  Jem  Snoeks's.  I  heard  a  noise 
behind  the  stone  cross,  and  whom  should  I  find 
lying  there,  so  far  gone  that  he  couldn't  stand  on 
his  legs — " 
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All  his  hearers  turned  deadly  pale.  Clara  rested 
her  trembling  hand  on  the  back  of  a  chair. 

"Who?  why,  the  sand-digger/'  continued  Mas- 
ter Knops. 

"Ah,  thank  God !"  shouted  Clara,  with  her  arms 
uplifted  toward  heaven. 

"Thank  God  repeated  Knops.  "Yes ;  but  I 
hadn't  gone  five  steps  before  I  found  another  lying 
there.  I  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  shook  him 
violently  to  rouse  him.  Well,  it  was  no  use ;  there 
he  lay  like  a  stone ;  he  had  scarcely  a  breath  left 
in  him.  You  may  guess,  perhaps,  who  it  was  ?  It 
was  Jan  Staers." 

Clara  fell  into  the  chair  with  a  piercing  shriek, 
and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  Luke  and 
his  mother  stood  pale  and  motionless,  as  if  stunned, 
in  the  middle  of  the  chamber.  The  countenance 
of  Farmer  Torfs  had  meanwhile  become  crimson ; 
his  lips  were  compressed  with  an  expression  of 
contempt  and  indignation,  and  he  stamped  his  foot 
heavily  on  the  floor. 

"I  have  only  to  say  further,''  remarked  Master 
Knops,  moving  toward  the  door,  "that  you  would 
do  well  to  take  a  wheelbarrow  to  fetch  the  drunk- 
ard home  to  his  house :  else  he  will  lie  there  all 
night.  As  for  leading  him  home,  you  need  not 
think  of  that :  he  has  no  feeling  nor  motion  left. 
Good-day,  all  of  you." 

Clara  sprang  up,  and,  stretching  her  hands  im- 
ploringly to  Luke  and  to  the  old  man,  she  exclaimed, 
amid  a  flood  of  tears- 
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"  Oh,  Master  Torfs,  oh,  Luke,  come — ^help  me — 
go  with  me !  Anyhow,  my  poor  father  can't  be 
left  lying  there !" 

'•'If  shouted  the  old  man,  furiously,  "/go,  in 
the  face  of  everybody,  and  drag  this  ungrateful 
drunkard  along  the  road  ?  I  would  rather — I  know 
nothing  of  him  any  more;  I  have  never  known 
him.  All  is  broken  off  between  us.  And  you, 
Clara, — it  grieves  me  much ;  but,  whatever  grief  it 
occasions  me,  I  know  no  more  of  you,  either,  my 
poor  child." 

Luke  stood  with  his  eyes  bent  on  the  ground, 
transfixed  by  this  unexpected  blow,  and  trembling 
violently. 

"But,"  continued  Clara,  anew,  "I  cannot  carry 
my  father  by  myself.  Let  all  be  broken  off  between 
us :  perhaps  I  may  afterward  die  of  it — ^but  now — 
now — you  are  Christian  men,  are  you  not?  Do 
one  last  act  of  Christian  charity  and  pity  for  me ! 
I  assure  you.  Father  Torfs,  never  again  will  I  set 
foot  over  your  threshold ;  I  understand  well  enough 
that  all  is  lost — ^lost — and  I  have  too  much  regard 
for  Luke  ever  to — 0  Lord !  O  my  God ! — im-  * 
plore  you,  go  with  me.  Bring  my  father  to  his 
house — and  then  abandon  us  to  our  bitter  fate  !" 

Luke  had  at  the  same  time  clasped  his  hands, 
and  seemed  to  be  imploring  his  father's  permission 
to  follow  Clara.  Mother  Beth  looked  at  her  hus- 
band with  a  sad  and  inquiring  expression,  but  she 
dared  not  speak. 

The  maiden  fancied  that  she  saw  old  Torfs  waver 
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in  his  decision ;  slie  fell  before  him  on  her  knees, 
and  exclaimed — 

"Oh,  I  shall  go  and  live  with  my  father  in  an- 
other villao-e— fer  from  here :  you  wDl  never  see 
us  again !" 

The  old  man  raised  the  girl  from  the  ground,  and 
said,  with  his  head  erect  and  fixed — 

"Well,  then,  out  of  love  to  you:  but  it  is  the 
last  time.  Come,  Luke,  we  will  go  and  see.  But 
that  I  should  ever  dream  of  such  a  thing  1  Let  me 
never  hear  of  him  again— of  him  or  of  any  thing 
that  belongs  to  him— whether  here  or  at  a  distance 

 else  I  will  make  you  know,  Luke,  that  I  am 

master !" 

Mother  Beth,  overcome  by  her  emotion,  sat  down 
ou  a  chair  and  began  to  weep,  as  she  saw  her  hus- 
band and  her  son  go  out  at  the  door  with  Clara. 

The  shortest  way  to  reach  the  hill  where  Jan 
Staers  was  lying,  according  to  ]^Iaster  Knops's  state- 
ment was  through  the  village  street,  and  Clara,  in 
her  affectionate  impatience,  tried  to  lead  old  Torfs 
in  that  direction ;  but  he  took  the  way  through  the 
fields,  without  paying  any  attention  to  her,  and 
thus  soon  reached  the  pine  grove.  Here  he  slack- 
ened his  speed,  and  resumed  his  ordinary  pace,  and 
broke  the  silence  by  saying,  in  a  tone  of  deepest 
dejection — 

-It  is  such  a  pity,  too!  All  was  so  nicely 
aiTanged  1  I  had  planned  eveiy  thing  beforehand 
in  my  head :  how  I  should  behave  to  make  him 
feel  that  I  was  indeed  as  a  brother  to  him,  and 
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convince  him  that  he  should  be  quite  on  an  equality 
with  me.  You  would  have  been  married  before 
Easter,  children;  you  would  have  lived  on  this 
little  farm ;  and  Jan  Staers  was  to  have  lived  with 
me  in  the  stone  house,  and  we  should  have  worked 
together  to  leave  you  a  fair  inheritance !  Ah !  it 
was  a  paradise  of  delights  to  us  all ;  and  the  reck- 
less, the  dastardly  drunkard — ^lie  has  bartered  the 
happiness  of  his  child  for  a  drop  of  gin!  You 
weep,  Clara!  my  dear  child,  you  may  well  weep; 
you  are  indeed  in  a  miserable  plight.  God  will 
recompense  you  there  on  high  for  all  your  sorrow 
and  trouble  in  this  world."- 

Neither  Luke  nor  Clara  uttered  a  word.  The 
poor  girl  sowed  the  dreary  path  with  bitter  tears ; 
the  lad,  lost  in  utter  despair,  strode  along  by  his 
father's  side  without  consciousness  of  feeling;  only 
at  intervals  a  deep  sigh  relieved  his  laboring  breast. 

The  old  man  continued,  in  a  melancholy  tone  of 
voice — 

"You  see,  children,  you  must  be  reasonable. 
You  know  I  have  done  all  that  was  possible  to  see 
you  happy ;  but  if  you  don't  put  every  thought  of 
the  past  out  of  your  heads  now,  do  you  know  what 
the  consequences  will  be  ?  You  will  then  darken 
and  embitter  the  life  of  the  poor  worn-out  old 
Torfs  and  of  Mother  Beth ;  and  their  last  days  will 
be  days  of  shame,  and  vexation,  and  sorrow." 

"Oh,  don't  imagine  it!"  exclaimed  Clara,  with 
a  voice  almost  smothered  with  tears  and  sobs.  "I 
know  well  what  will  become  of  me;  my  little 
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comer  in  the  churchyard  is  marked  out  already. 
But  it  is  all  the  same ;  I  will  never  make  you  un- 
happy,— you,  my  dear  benefactor;  I  shall  forget 
Luke — forget  him  and  never  think  of  him  any 
more — except  only  to  pray  God  on  my -knees  to 
grant  him  a  long  and  happy  life." 

A  suppressed  groan  broke  from  the  breast  of  the 
young  man. 

*'And  you,  Luke,"  sobbed  the  poor  girl,  "for- 
get me  too ;  it  must  be  so.  And  if  you  will  show 
me  a  kindness  when  you  shall  see  me  no  more, 
ah,  think  of  my  poor  father  in  your  prayei^,  that 
God  may  at  least  have  mercy  on  his  unhappy  soul 
before  he  dies  I" 

"Clara,  dear  child,  you  talk  like  a  reasonable 
girl,"  said'the  old  man,  deeply  affected.  "I  feel 
it  much;  I  love  vou  so  well  that  I  would  firive  half 
my  property  to  deliver  you  from  your  miserable 
condition ;  but  God  has  decreed  othei^ise.  Luke, 
my  dear  boy,  be  you  too  of  gOod  courage ;  accept 
your  lot  with  patience ;  assure  your  old  father  that 
you  too  will  lay  aside  a  vain  hope." 

The  youth  stood  still  in  the  road,  his  every  limb 
convulsed  with  emotion,  and,  turning  toward  his 
father,  he  said,  with  a  fii^m  voice  and  resolved 
countenance — 

'Lay  it  aside?  forget  her?  no,  never!  Clara 
is  deceiving  you ;  she  tells  a  Ue.  Forget  me  ?  she 
can't  do  it !  I  lay  my  life  on  it,  let  her  try  as  much 
as  she  likes,  she  can't  do  it !  Ah,  do  you  think, 
father,  that  'tis  enough  to  say,  '  I  will  never  think 
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of  her  again'  ?  The  faithless  thing,  she  may  forget 
me,  if  she  can ; — Luke,  mind  you,  is  no  weather- 
cock, to  turn  whichever  way  the  wind  blows.  It 
has  grown  right  into  my  heart,  and  it  cannot  be 
rooted  out,  as  long  as  I  live  !" 

"Luke,  Luke,"  murmured  the  old  man,  re- 
proachfully, "you  will  then  make  your  old  father 
and  mother  wretched?" 

"ISTo,  no  !"  exclaimed  the  youth,  with  fiery  im- 
petuosity. "I  will  never  again  speak  of  Clara, 
never  see  her  again,  avoid  her — out  of  love  to 
you,  father ;  but  never,  never  shall  I  love  another. 
I  will  wait,  wait  long  years ;  even  if  my  hair 
grows  gray  in  waiting.  Clara  shall  be  one  day 
my  wife — unless  death  shall  remove  one  or  both 
of  us  from  the  earth." 

The  maiden  had  listened  to  these  words  of 
despair  with  a  shudder.  Unable  to  restrain  her 
emotion  any  longer,  she  sprang  to  Father  Torfs 
and  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and  let  her 
head  fall  on  his  bosom,  and  then,  as  though  she 
would  deprecate  the  -wrath  of  the  old  man,  she 
said,  in  a  beseeching  tone — 

"  Oh,  Torfs,  forgiveness  ! — ^forgive  him  !" 

The  expression  of  the  old  man  changed  suddenly ; 
he  put  the  girl  aside  with  gentle  force,  and  said — 

"  Silence  !  people  are  coming  yonder.  Come, 
let  us  make  haste." 

And  all  stepped  out  along  the  road  with  quick- 
ened pace.  They  cast  down  their  eyes,  and  did 
not  look  about  them,  hoping  that  the  peasants  who 
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were  coming  toward  them  would  pass  by  without 
interrupting  them  or  remarking  their  emotion;  but 
already  one  of  the  villagers  began  to  shout  from 
a  distance — 

''Ha,  you  are  looking  after  Jan  Staers,  I  sup- 
pose ?  He  has  sat  it  out  well  this  time  !  But  you 
won't  find  him  in  the  Spotted  Cow;  he  is  gone  oft^ 
with  the  sand-digger — if  you  can  call  it  going,  for 
they  were  timibling  about  like  blind  people,  feeling 
with  their  hands  from  tree  to  tree." 

"Look  you,  now,"  said  a  second,  with  a  sneer; 
"  didn't  I  tell  you.  Farmer  Torfs,  that  you  could 
never  wash  a  blackamoor  white?" 

The  old  man  passed  them  quickly,  without  re- 
turning any  answer,  and  at  length  reached  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  on  the  top  of  which  stood  the  cross 
which  preserved  the  memory  of  the  wretched 
Durinkx.  Having  reached  this  eminence  in  the 
pine  wood,  they  looked  a  while  among  the  trees, 
and  very  soon  found  Jan  Staers,  lying  stretched 
out  at  full  length  on  the  ground. 

Clara's  father  must  have  moved  about  in  some 
violent  way.  Perhaps  he  had  been  seized  with 
cramp,  or  with  strong  convulsions ;  for,  as  he  lay 
there  on  his  back,  the  ground  at  his  feet  was  quite 
ploughed  up  with  the  stamping  of  his  heels,  and 
each  of  his  clenched  hands  was  full  of  orrass  and 
fir-cones  which  he  had  seized  in  clutching  at  the 
ground  and  had  crushed  between  his  fingers.  His 
eyes  were  open  and  glassy,  his  lips  blue. 

Clara  uttered  a  moiu-nful  cry,  and,  falling  on  her 
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knees,  she  took  her  ilither's  hand  and  bathed  it 
with  tears.  Tlie  old  man  and  his  son  knelt  also 
by  the  side  of  Jan  Staers,  called  him  by  his  name, 
shook  his  head  and  his  limbs,  but  conld  not  suc- 
ceed in  eliciting  the  least  sign  of  feeling  or  life. 
With  tears  on  his  countenance,  old  Torfs  shook  his 
head  in  deep  thought.  He  made  a  sign  to  his  son 
to  keep  quiet,  and  then  stooped  his  head  over  the 
breast  of  Jan  Staers,  as  though  to  listen  whether 
he  still  breathed. 

''Loosen  his  neckerchief,"  said  he  to  his  son; 
''it  will  relieve  him." 

"Eh!  what  are  you  at  there?"  stammered  a 
voice  from  between  the  trees.  "  Go  your  own 
ways,  and  let  people  sleep  quietly." 

"It  is  the  sand-digger,"  muttered  Luke,  angrily. 
"  The  despicable  scoundrel  is  the  cause  of  all  this 
misfortune!" 

The  sand-digger  had  meanwhile  raised  himself 
on  his  elbow,  and  gazed  with  wonder  and  derision 
on  what  was  taking  place  beside  him. 

"Yes,"  he  hiccuped  anew;  "call  him  again  I 
you  won't  get  him  home  till  morning.  He  wanted 
to  drink  gin  against  me !  I'll  soon  lay  him  on  his 
back.  Don't  you  see  that,  old  beetle  ?  holloa  ! — 
Farmer  Torfs,  I  mean.  You  cunning  old  fox,  you 
would  pay  him  to-morrow,  would  you?  that  the 
bird  mightn't  take  wing  to-day.  Ah,  well,  but  he 
had  a  little  box  in  his  chest — " 

A  shrill  cry  broke  from  the  hearts  of  Clara  and 
of  Luke  at  the  same  moment. 
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"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  the  father,  in 
amazement. 

"  Oh !  it  is— it  is  horrible  !"  shrieked  the  youth. 
"  Clara's  money  !  the  pence  her  love  had  saved — 
for  which  she  had  worked  all  night  long.  Oh,  if 
he  were  not  Clara's  father,  I  would  run  away  from 
him.    God  has  cursed  him  !" 

The  poor  girl,  sobbing  and  wellnigh  fainting, 
laid  her  hand  on  the  young  man's  mouth. 

"Come,  come,"  said  the  father,  tormented  by 
an  indescribable  anxiety,  "let  us  go  away  from 
this.  We  will  try  to  drag  him  down  the  hill. 
There  below,  at  Master  Vlym's,  we  can  get  a 
wheelbarrow." 

The  old  man  took  the  insensible  body  in  his 
arms,  Luke  held  his  legs,  and  so  they  dragged 
him  along  slowly  and  with  difficulty  over  the  un- 
even ground,  and  down  the  hill.  Clara  followed 
in  silence;  her  tears  flowed  in  streams  over  her 
cheeks,  and  when  she  heaved  a  sigh  it  sounded  like 
a  wail  of  utter  despair. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  Jan  Staers  suddenly  drew 
up  all  his  limbs  together,  and  a  hoarse  rattle  was 
heard  in  his  throat.  The  two  who  were  carrying 
him  uttered  a  cry  of  joyful  surprise;  they  laid 
him  down  on  the  ground,  and,  together  with  Clara, 
stooped  over  him  to  trace  on  his  countenance  the 
signs  of  returning  life.  But  the  hope  w^as  vain ; 
not  the  slightest  movement  could  be  detected  in 
his  now  extended  body. 

Farmer  Torfs  grew  pale.   A  melancholy  convic- 
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tion  took  possession  of  him ;  lie  concluded  that 
this  last  sign  of  life  in  Jan  Staers  was  really  the 
convulsive  shudder  of  death. 

^'Kun,  run,  Luke!  fetch  the  wheelbarrow!"  he 
exclaimed;  ''quick— make  haste!"  He  laid  his 
hand  on  Clara's  head,  and  said,  with  a  sigh  of 
profound  commiseration,  ''Poor  Clara,  hapless 
child,  God  be  gracious  to  thee !" 

The  sorrowful  girl  knelt  again  by  her  father 
without  reply,  and  held  his  ice-cold  hand  pressed  to 
her  lips,  calling,  amid  her  sobs,  "Father,  father !" 

Luke  soon  came  running  with  the  wheelbarrow ; 
he  helped  his  father  to  place  the  nerveless,  relaxed 
body  upon  it,  and  set  forward  without  delay  along 
the  field  path  that  led  toward  the  cottage  of  Jan 
Staers. 

The  old  man  had  taken  Clara's  hand,  and  was 
trying  to  alleviate  her  distress  by  words  of  conso- 
lation. He  concealed  from  the  poor  girl  his  own 
apprehensions,  and  tried  to  persuade  her  that  her 
father  would  be  all  right  again  after  a  long  night's 
rest.  Moved  by  pity,  he  assured  her  that  he  w^ould 
help  her  in  secret,  and  never  forsake  her  in  her 
hour  of  need,  so  long  as  he  could  assist  her  with- 
out involving  his  whole  family  in  misery  and 
in  shame. 

The  maiden  murmured  some  few  signs  of  quiet 
gratitude,  but  had  not  strength  to  express  her 
feelings  in  connected  words.  She  kept  her  eyes 
on  the  pallid  face  of  her  father,  in  deep  suspense, 
and  Avas  frequently  so  agitated  by  fear  and  alarm- 
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that  her  hand  trembled  and  shook  in  that  of  the 
old  man. 

They  were  fortunate  enough  to  arrive  at  Jan 
Staers's  door  without  meeting  any  one.  They 
lifted  the  body  from  the  wheelbarrow  and  laid  it 
on  a  bed.  The  girl  drew  a  chair  forward,  sat  down, 
and  with  a  bitter  groan  let  her  head  fail  on  the 
breast  of  her  father.  But  the  old  man  took  her 
by  the  arm  and  forced  her  to  rise,  saying — 

''Clara,  quick,  run  for  the  doctor;  tell  him  I 
will  pay  him  double  if  he  will  come  at  once,  with- 
out a  moment's  delay." 

The  maiden  looked  at  him  bewildered,  as  if  she 
did  not  understand  him ;  then  at  length  her  con- 
sciousness seemed  to  return,  and  she  said,  running 
to  the  door — 

"Ah,  thank  you  !  yes — the  doctor!" 

Farmer  Torfs  looked  after  her  sadly ;  then,  turn- 
ing to  his  son,  he  said,  with  a  solemn  voice — 

"Luke,  it  may  be  we  are  standing  beside  a 
corpse !  quick,  make  haste  and  call  the  cure.  If 
life  remains  in  him  he  may  yet  have  time  to  make 
his  peace  with  God.  Who  knows,  on  the  brink 
of  the  grave — " 

But  the  youth  had  not  waited  for  the  close  of 
his  father's  sentence,  and  was  already  far  on  his  way. 

Then  the  old  man  turned  toward  the  bed, 
crossed  his  arms  on  his  breast,  and  remained  thus, 
w^ith  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  face  of  J  an  Staers ;  and 
from  time  to  time  he  shook  his  head  and  mur- 
mured to  himself — 
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^'  There  are  so  many  who  begin  with  a  little 
drop,  and  anticipate  no  misery,  no  punishment; 
but  who  of  them  can  say,  '  My  call  shall  not  be  like 
this'?  Poor  soul!  perhaps  thou  standest  already 
shuddering  before  the  judgment-throne  of  God !" 


CHAPTER  XH. 

It  was  in  the  year  1851,  in  the  first  week  of  Oc- 
tober. Enticed  by  the  bright  autumn  days,  I  had 
ridden  into  Kempen,  intending  to  amuse  myself 
by  rambhng  a  while  in  Hageland.  There,  in  a 
village  amid  the  ironstone  mountains,  dwelt  one 
of  my  old  friends,  who  was  the  vicar  of  the 
parish. 

He  had  taken  a  favorable  opportunity  to  give 
me  in  a  letter  such  a  poetical  description  of  the 
beauty  and  healthiness  of  his  village,  that  I  had 
felt  ever  since  a  strong  desire  to  accept  his  press- 
ing invitation  and  pay  him  a  visit. 

And  there  I  was,  in  this  lovely  country,  where 
the  ground  is  so  varied  with  hill  and  valley  that 
it  seemed  as  if  the  waves  of  a  raging  sea  had  been 
suddenly  arrested  and  petrified  during  a  tempest. 

I  had  been  taking  a  walk  with  my  good  friend 
the  vicar  round  the  neighborhood,  and  we  sat 
down  at  the  foot  of  the  stone  cross  on  the  hill  to 
rest  ourselves  for  a  few  minutes. 

We  talked  over  our  youthful  days.    He  told  me 
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of  Ms  studies  in  tlie  seminary,  and  of  the  inner 
conflict  between  the  worid  and  Grod,  and  of  his 
trying  to  choose  some  other  course  of  life,  of  his 
final  victory,  of  the  tranquillity  of  his  mind,  of  the 
calm  happiness  he  now  enjoyed. 

I  told  him  all  about  my  soldier  life,  the  melan- 
choly death  of  some  of  our  old  friends,  who  were 
killed  by  my  side  at  Louvain  by  a  cannon  ball, 
the  ups  and  downs  of  literaiy  life,  the  hot  con- 
tentions of  political  parties,  the  resuscitation  of 
Flanders,  our  too  long  degraded  fatherland. 

And  thus  gossiping  of  poetry  and  of  poets,  of 
the  beauties  of  nature  and  reminiscences  of  our 
earlier  life,  we  saw  the  mist  of  evening  rise  slowly 
at  the  foot  of  the  little  wood,  and  creep  higher 
and  higher,  and  spread  itself  out  over  the  mea- 
dows, until  the  sun  had  sunk  far  below  the  western 
horizon.  The  rising  moon  was  glowing  like  an 
enormous  ball  of  fire  over  the  tops  of  the  dusky 
pines. 

We  betook  ourselves  leisurely  to  the  presbytery, 
where  I  was  to  enjoy  a  night's  hospitality.  After 
supper  we  remained  a  long  time  listening  with 
great  interest  to  the  stories  which  the  octogenarian 
cure  told  us  about  the  ''Besloten  Tyd,"*  or  time 
of  concealment,  and  about  the  "Peasant  War." 


*  The  '-Besloten  Tyd"  is  that  time  in  our  history  when  the 
French  republic  had  closed  the  churches,  because  the  clergy 
refused  to  take  the  oaths  required  of  them.  They  said  mass  and 
preached,  during  this  time,  in  cellars  or  in  stables,  in  woods  or 
other  concealed  places. 
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Persecuted  and  hunted  down  by  the  ferocious 
sansculottes,  he  had  sought  refuge  among  his 
armed  countrymen,  and  remained  among  these 
so-called  ^'brigands,"  up  to  the  time  of  their  de- 
struction. By  a  chance  which  seemed  almost 
miraculous,  he  contrived  to  escape  when  the 
bodies  of  his  companions  lay  around  Hasselt, 
pierced  with  sabres  and  weltering  in  their  blood. 

This  was  all  very  interesting  to  me,  as  I  was 
then  occupied  in  collecting  materials  for  writing  a 
tale  founded  on  this  last  and  famous  effort  of 
Belgian  freedom  against  a  foreign  tyranny.* 

It  might  be  about  eight  o'clock  when  the  good 
cure  finished  his  narrative.  We  sat  talking  a 
little  while  about  one  thing  and  another,  until  the 
cure  looked  at  his  timepiece,  and  said  to  his 
vicar — 

"Don't  forget  your  promise  to  Farmer  Torfs." 

The  vicar  rose  up  and  put  on  his  hat,  and,  tak- 
ing a  book  from  the  table,  he  said  to  me,  "Friend 
Conscience,  I  must  go  in  haste  to  a  cottage  a  little 
way  off.  It  is  there  behind  the  brook,  a  few 
minutes  from  this.  I  shall  be  with  you  again  in 
half  an  hour.  In  the  mean  time  you  can  chat 
with  Mynheer  the  Cure." 

But  I  had  been  for  some  time  looking  with 
longing  eyes  at  the  upper  panes  of  the  window, 


The  tale  here  referred  to  is  "The  War  of  the  Peasants:  a 
Historical  Sketch  from  the  Eighteenth  Century."  It  will  shortly 
appear  in  this  series. 
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through  which  the  pale  moonlight  streamed  in  so 
enticingly,  and  so  I  rose  from  my  chair,  and  said — 
"How  lovely  it  must  be  out  of  doors  now! 
Let  me  go  with  you ;  I  will  wait  for  you  in  the 
road,  and  store  up  within  me  the  impressions  of 
this  beautiful  country  in  a  still  moonhght  night. 
Mynheer  the  Cure,  I  am  *sure,  will  not  take  it 
amiss." 

Oh,  by  no  means,''  said  the  aged  priest:  "my 
hour  has  struck;  I  am  off  to  bed." 

Scarcely  had  the  vicar  led  me  a  gunshot 
through  the  field  path,  when  he  pointed  out  to 
me  a  little  cottage,  which  stood  alone  on  the 
margin  of  the  brook,  surrounded  by  trees. 

I  could  not  help  admiring  the  humble  cottage 
which  rose  so  solitary  and  forlorn  out  of  the  level 
meadow  into  the  calm  night,  and  glittered  and 
sparkled  like  a  diamond  beneath  the  moonbeams. 
It  was  as  though  the  torch  of  night  had  concen-^^ 
trated  all  its  keenest  lustre  upon  it;  its  little' 
windows  were  touched  up  with  many-tinted  light ; 
the  vineyard  behind  the  gable  shook  its  tendrils 
gently  on  the  sighing  breeze,  and  the  tops  of  the 
trees  waved  like  masses  of  molten  silver  over  the 
roof. 

"How  beautiful!"  I  exclaimed.  "It  stands, 
there  like  a  work  of  enchantment."  ''^ 

"  I  will  tell  you  presentl}^,  as  w^e  w^alk  back  to 
the  presbytery,  the  history  of  that  little  cottage," 
said  my  friend,  in  a  tone  of  sadness;  "it  w^ill 
furnish  you  with  matter  for  a  touching  story,  if 
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you  will  only  change  the  names  of  persons  and 
places  so  that  no  one  may  recognise  them.  This 
cottage,  you  see,  friend  Hendrick — three  days  ago 
there  was  in  this  cottage  a  young  girl  who  dreamed 
of  happiness ;  who  looked  out  into  the  future,  and 
saw  every  thing  radian*  with  the  glad  light  of  her 
hope.  She  loved;  she  was  to  have  been  united 
to  the  beloved  of  her  heart  after  Easter.  In  her 
simplicity  she  could  not  keep  in  the  happiness  that 
awaited  her,  after  a  whole  life  of  sutfering  and  of 
shame.  When  she  met  our  old  cure  she  told  him 
all  that  was  in  her  pure  and  innocent  heart,  and 
how  she  could  not  sleep  for  joy.  She  was  to  be 
rich,  to  be  a  mother,  to  thank  God,  to  make  all 
about  her  happy,  and  to  scatter  around  her  the 
treasures  of  her  loving  soul  like  an  aureole  of 
quiet  gladness  and  energj^ — and  now!" — 

My  friend  was  silent.  I  listened  for  more,  for 
the  tone  of  his  voice  indicated  something  very 
serious  and  thrilling. 

"And  now?"  I  repeated,  with  curiosity. 

We  were  close  to  the  cottage ;  a  few  steps,  and 
we  should  reach  the  threshold. 

"And  now!"  continued  the  vicar,  leading  me 
toward  a  side-window.  "  Keep  still.  Look;  thus 
is  it  now!" 

I  looked  through  a  pane  of  the  window.  A  shud- 
dering came  over  me,  and  I  could  scarcely  restrain 
the  cry  of  anguish  which  forced  itself  from  me  like 
a  stifled  groan. 

The  moon  filled  the  room  with  a  bluish  li2:ht, 
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and  gave  to  it  a  dismal,  ghostly  appearance.  On 
a  table  stood  a  crucifix,  between  two  tapers  of  yel- 
low wax,  whose  tiny  flames  flickered  like  two 
corpse-hghts.  Three  or  four  persons— an  elderly 
dame,  an  old  man,  and  a  youth— were  kneeling  on 
the  floor.  I  was  alarmed  at  their  silence  and  their 
immobility.  They  were  like  stone  statues,  without 
life. 

In  the  midclle  of  the  room,  on  two  chairs,  lay  a 
long  wooden  chest — a  coffin — and  at  its  head  a 
young  maiden,  whose  dishevelled  hair  fell  down 
in  waves  upon  the  coffin,  and  from  whose  cheeks 
a  flood  of  bitter  tears  streamed  on  the  fatal  wood. 

The  vicar  took  my  hand,  and  said,  as  he  led 
me  from  the  window,  "  Go  off*  to  a  little  distance ; 
walk  up  and  down  there  in  the  path.  Within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  I  will  rejoin  you.  I  have  to 
say  some  prayers  here.  Preserve  the  impression 
of  what  you  have  seen ;  I  have  a  melancholy  story 
to  tell  you.''  He  had  his  hand  already  on  the 
latch  of  the  door. 

u^lio_wto  hes  there?— in  the  coffin?"  I  asked, 

quite  unnerved. 

A  drunkard!"  said  he,  as  he  entered  the  cot- 
tage. 

When  my  friend  left  the  lowly  cottage,  he  found 
me  standing  a  few  steps  from  the  door,  with  my 
arms  crossed  on  my  breast  and  my  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ground.  He  then  began  to  tell  me  about  Jan 
Staers  and  Farmer  Torfs,  about  Mother  Beth,  and 
Clara  and  Luke.    The  history  was  tolerably  long. 
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for  we  were  already  sitting  in  the  large  room  of 
the  presbytery  before  I  knew  who  the  personages 
were  that  I  had  seen  gathered  around  the  coffin. 

My  friend  advised  me  to  write  a  story  of  these 
incidents.  The  materials  seemed  touching  enough, 
but  my  heart  revolted  against  the  notion  of  bring- 
ing before  my  readers  a  picture  which  could  excite 
no  emotion  but  disgust. 

The  vicar  made  many  attempts  to  get  me  to 
understand  that  one  might  describe  vices  in  all 
their  mournful  hideousness,  if  only  true  feeling 
and  delicacy  guided  the  pen,  and  if  one's  aim  were 
simply  to  inspire  a  horror  of  vice  and  a  love  of 
virtue ;  that,  besides,  my  tale  would  be  useful  to 
villagers,  and  that,  if  only  one  single  man  were 
rescued  from  destruction,  it  would  be  a  sufficient 
recompense  to  me. 

I  observed  to  him  that  my  style  of  writing  led 
me  to  aim  at  vivid  and  striking  pictures,  and  I 
could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  use  the  colors  of 
my  palette  in  sketching  from  nature  so  degrading 
a  vice  as  drunkenness ;  that  I  could  not  help  finish- 
ing my  pictures,  and  should  run  a  risk  of  present- 
ing scenes  which  would  brand  me  as  a  man  of  de- 
graded fancy. 

He  then  adduced  the  instance  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  who,  on  certain  days  of  the  year,  made 
their  slaves  drink  to  excess,  and  exhibited  them  to 
their  children  in  that  state,  to  root  in  their  tender 
minds  a  disgust  of  this  contemptible  vice. 

The  matter  remained  that  evening  undecided. 
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When  I  was  leaving  tlie  presbytery  the  next* 
morning,  my  friend  renewed  liis  efforts.  Al- 
though the  night  had  somewhat  changed  my 
views,  I  did  not  venture  to  make  him  a  decided 
promise,  but,  after  a  hearty  farewell,  I  left  him 
with  these  words :  "I  will  think  it  over;  perhaps 
you  are  right." 


Three  years  have  gone  by  since  the  event  just 
related.  The  coffin  and  the  weeping  maiden  have 
often  crossed  my  fancy,  but  I  never  ventured  to 
attempt  compliance  with  my  friend's  wish.  But 
now  I  had  finished  my  larger  work,  "  Clovis  and 
Clotilda,"  about  two  months  since,  and  I  was  look- 
ing out  for  something  fresh ;  it  was  to  be  a  story  of 
village  life,  a  tendril  the  more  to  entwine  into  the 
wreath  of  hedge-flowers  that  I  had  promised  to 
weave  for  my  friends. 

While  I  was  sitting  musing,  with  my  head  on 
my  hand,  the  postman  brought  me  a  letter.  It  is 
from  mv  friend  the  vicar.  "VThat  can  he  have 
to  tell  me  ?  Since  my  visit  to  his  lovely  village  I 
have  not  heard  of  him.  The  letter  made  inquiries 
touching  my  health ;  then  went  on  to  speak  with 
wonder  and  animation  of  "  The  Dream  of  Youth," 
of  Flanders'  glorious  poet,  Van  Beers,  and  at  last 
concluded  thus : — 

"  — This  is  not,  however,  the  true  motive  of  my 
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letter.    Can  you  guess  wliy  I  write  ?    Perhaps  you 
may  yet  remember  the  coffin,  and  the  story  I  told 
you  in  connection  with  it.    I  have  waited  with 
some  impatience,  hut  waited  all  in  vain,  for  the 
tale  you  were  to  write  about  it.    I  had  almost  for- 
gotten it  at  last ;  but  yesterday  it  all  came  back 
again  fresh  as  ever,  and  I  have  been  turning  it 
over  in  my  mind  all  the  day.    I  baptized  a  child 
yesterday,  a  plump  and  lively  youngster.  Guess 
now,  if  you  can,  who  are  the  father  and  mother. 
Luke,  the  young  man,  who  was  kneeling  in  the 
room  of  the  little  cottage,  and  Clara,  the  girl  with 
the  flowing  hair,  who  lay  bending  over  the  coffin. 
They  were  married  about  a  year  ago,  and  they 
live  in  the  stone  farm-house  with  Farmer  Torfs 
and  Mother  Beth.    They  are  happy,  and  are  do- 
ing very  well.    There  is  some  talk  about  making 
old  Torfs  burgomaster  of  our  village  at  the  coming 
election.    Do  come  and  see  me  once  more ;  I  will 
take  you  into  the  stone  house,  and  we  will  drink 
some  coffee  there.    Well,  now,  there's  a  conclu- 
sion for  your  tale.    Won't  you  write  it,  after  all?" 

The  next  day  I  despatched  a  letter  to  Hageland. 
The  first  lines  were :  "  I  am  coming ;  I  shall  be 
with  you  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  shall  be 
overjoyed  to  shake  hands  with  Father  Torfs  and 
Mother  Beth,  and  Luke  and  Clara.  I  will  begin 
at  once  to  write  the  tale.  May  it  be  a  lesson  and 
an  example  to  some  poor  villager ;  I  ask  nothing 
more." 
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CHAPTER  1. 

"Oh,  Katie  dear,  what  heavenly  weather  it  is 
to-day!  Oh,  the  beautiful  May-month!  It  feels 
to  me  like  butter  and  milk — so  balmy  and  so 
sweet!" 

"Yes,  Annemie,  I  don't  know  what  ails  my 
feet;  they  are  itching  to  set  off  dancing  by  them- 
selves. This  first  blessed  sunny  day  makes  me 
tremble  all  over  with  gladness ;  it  seems  to  shine 
quite  through  me,  bones  and  marrow  and  all." 

"Only  look  how  they  are  all  pouring  out  of 
their  houses  to  get  a  little  of  it.  Now  life  begins 
to  be  snug  and  happy  again ;  we  can  sit  out  in  the 
street,  and  sing  and  chat  and  drink  in  the  fresh 
air  while  we  work." 

"Yes,  'tis  a  blessing,  isn't  it,  Trieny  ?  after  being 
shut  up  these  four  dreary,  endless  months  in  the 
house,  like  a  poor  bird  in  a  cage." 

"And  scarcely  able  to  draw  our  breath  in  the 
close  smoky  air  of  our  rooms." 
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"And  wear  out  our  eyes  in  the  gray  murky  win- 
ter days." 

"Yes,  and  catch  colds,  and  cough  so  that  you 
feared  that  March  would  blow  you  away  with  him 
to  another  world.'* 

"And  forget  that  there  is  a  sun  in  the  sky;  and 
count  the  days  one  after  another,  till  the  darling 
May  brings  light  and  warmth  back  again,  for  the 
poor  man  as  well  as  for  the  rich  lord — " 

"Come,  come,  winter  is  gone  by  and  forgotten; 
don't  let  us  think  of  the  old  grumbler  any  more— 

*  Shepherds  and  shepherdesses  gay 
Sing  and  dance,  for  see — 'tis  May !' 

Bring  your  frames  a  little  nearer;  we  will  sit  here 
all  four  close  together,  else  some  kill-joy  will  come 
between  us.'' 

The  young  girls  who  were  thus  chanting,  as  they 
prattled,  a  feeling  hymn  of  praise  to  the  exhila- 
rating May  month,  were  sitting  with  many  others 
in  a  long  narrow  street  of  the  city  of  Antwerp. 

The  houses  on  either  side  of  this  little  street 
were  mean  and  small ;  they  had  each  a  little  round- 
headed  door  at  the  entrance,  and  admitted  the 
scanty  daylight,  yet  further  diminished  in  its 
transit  through  the  green  panes  of  their  narrow 
windows. 

One  of  the  corner  houses  was  distinguished 
from  the  others  by  its  greater  height  and  its  new- 
fashioned  window-frames.  This  was  the  grocer's 
corner;  and  although  his  customers  were  all  of  a 
very  humble  class,  he  had  contrived  to  do  very 
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well,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  might  be 
considered  rich,  in  comparison  with  his  humble 
neighbors. 

Over  the  way  stood  an  old  house,  which  also 
boasted  a  first  floor;  but,  for  all  that,  its  exterior 
was  rather  mean  and  dirty.  Above  the  door  was 
a  sign-board,  on  which  were  painted  two  large 
letters,  A.  B.  These  signified  that  the  house  was 
occupied  by  a  chimney-sweeper,  or,  as  he  was  called 
in  the  Antwerp  patois,  a  Schouwveger.  This  citizen 
ranked  second  in  the  street  after  the  grocer,  be- 
cause his  house  was  his  own  property.* 

After  him,  in  order  of  worldly  consideration,  fol- 
lowed a  shoemaker,  or  rather  a  cobbler,  who  could 
not  indeed  boast  of  a  house  of  his  own,  but  yet 
contrived  by  industry  to  live  without  want  and 
without  care. 

It  was  before  the  shoemaker's  door  that  Katie 
and  her  three  friends  sat  working ;  farther  on  in 
the  street  were  many  other  damsels,  who  were  also 
gathered  into  little  groups,  and  continued  their 
work  amid  reiterated  exclamations  and  felicita- 
tions on  the  beauty  of  the  weather. 

Each  of  them  had  before  her  a  square  frame,  on 
which  was  stretched  a  piece  of  net  or  woven  lace ; 
and  on  this  they  were  embroidering,  with  needle 
and  thread,  flowers  and  foliage  of  every  conceiv- 

*  In  Antwerp  the  chimney-sweepers  are  reckoned  among  the 
lesser  crafts,  and  are  noted  for  their  continual  humor  and  mirth- 
ful disposition.  The  badge  of  their  guild  consists  of  the  two 
letters,  A.  B. 
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able  kind.  In  Antwerp  plirase,  they  were  working 
lace-stitch,  in  order  that  at  the  close  of  a  long  day 
they  might  have  earned  a  few  sous,  and  so  lighten 
the  burden  of  mother's  housekeeping ;  also,  in 
good  seasons,  to  buy  a  neat  little  frock,  or  a  pretty 
cap  with  gay-colored  ribbons,  for  themselves. 

Although  these  embroiderers  belonged  to  the 
lowest  class  of  artisans,  the  cleanness  and  even  ele- 
gance of  their  dress  were  very  remarkable.  It  is 
an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  Antwerp  girls  of 
the  lower  classes  are  distinguished  by  an  especial 
cleanliness,  and  also  by  the  becoming  way  in  which 
they  arrange  their  dress;  and,  among  them  all,  the 
lace-stitch  workers  are  very  conspicuous.  How 
can  they  help  being  always  clean,  when  from 
morning  to  night  their  hands  are  gliding  over 
snow-white  net  or  lace  ?  If  the  least  stain  or  soil 
were  to  disfigure  their  work,  they  would  be  scolded 
for  their  untidiness  by  the  lace  factors,  be  mulcted 
of  their  pay,  and  refused  further  work. 

You  must  not  imagine,  however,  dear  reader, 
that  this  tidiness  had  its  origin  in  necessity  alone. 
It  may  have  been  so  at  first,  perhaps,  but  every  one 
knows  the  force  of  habit.  This  remarkable  clean- 
liness has  now  become  quite  a  characteristic  and 
instinct  of  the  lace-stitch  workers ;  and  if  at  any 
time  they  are/  obliged  to  earn  their  daily  bread  by 
labor  of  another  kind,  the  same  neatness  and  pro- 
priety may  be  remarked  in  all  they  do. 

Moreover,  look  at  them  well  from  head  to  foot : 
their  clothes  are  indeed  very  humble,  and  of  com- 
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mon  cotton ;  sometimes  the  color  has  partly  dis- 
appeared; but  how  nicely  washed— how  neatly 
ironed  out !  not  a  speck,  not  a  stain ;  it  is  as  if  they 
had  seven  Sundays  in  the  week. 

Are  they  pretty  ?  Yes,  and  no.  They  are  young, 
and  that  is  something.  Most  of  them  might  have 
been  pretty  too,  for  their  features  are  fine  and  regu- 
lar enough ;  but  their  cheeks  are  altogether  so  pale, 
their  limbs  so  thin !  Poor  daughters  of  the  people, 
luxury  and  wealth  have  hunted  them  out  of  all  the 
open  airy  streets,  built  houses  everywhere  of  which 
they  could  never  pay  the  rent,  and  driven  them 
back  farther  and  farther  into  the  dingy,  dirty 
streets,  in  which  neither  burgher  nor  rich  man 
cared  to  live.  Drooping  flowers,  reared  in  dusky 
cellars  and  garrets,  their  blood  is  colorless,  and 
consumption  is  the  worm  which  lies  gnawing  at 
the  root  of  the  life  of  so  many  of  them;  and  yet 
they  are  blithe,  and  they  sing  amid  their  ever- 
lasting toil ! 

Of  the  four  girls  who  were  sitting  and  working 
together  before  the  shoemaker's  door,  there  were 
two  whose  vital  energies  had  not  been  impaired 
by  lack  of  light  and  air  and  fitting  nourishment. 
Their''  parents  were  in  somewhat  easier  circum- 
stances, and  perhaps  they  had  not,  like  their 
neighbors,  lived  generation  after  generation  in 
the  stifling,  unwholesome  cellars  of  this  narrow 
street. 

One  of  them  was  called  Katie,  and  was  the 
daughter  of  the  shoemaker;  the  other  was  called 
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Annemie,  and  lived  at  tlie  green-grocer's.  The 
cheeks  of  both  were  ruddy  with  the  fresh  hue  of 
youth,  and  their  lips  had  not  lost  their  exquisite 
coral-red.  Katie  had  soft  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair ; 
Annemie  looked  as  if  she  had  Spanish  blood  in 
her  veins,  for  her  face  was  shadowed  with  a  light 
brown,  and  her  eyes  and  hair  were  black  as  jet. 

While  they  were  working  quietly  with  their  two 
companions,  they  saw  at  the  end  of  the  street  a 
dame  already  advanced  in  years.  She  was  com- 
ing toward  them,  and  they  followed  her  with  their 
eyes  until  she  disappeared  at  the  little  door  of  the 
chimney-sweeper's  house.  One  of  the  girls  then 
remarked : 

"Dame  Smet  doesn't  let  the  grass  grow  under 
her  feet ;  she  has  got  a  new  gown  again,  and  a 
double-plaited  cap — " 

"Oh,  Annemie,  there  you  are  again,  always 
sneering  and  quizzing.  What  matter  is  it  of  ours 
what  clothes  other  people  wear,  if  they  are  able  to 
pay  for  them  ?" 

"Yes,  Katie,  that's  very  true;  but  for  all  that,  ' 
you  see,  pride  may  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it," 

"  Pride  ?  Oh,  she  is  such  a  good,  kind  creature !" 

"Yes,  yes;  Dame  Smet  holds  up  her  head  as  if 
my  Lady  Van  Hoogenberg  were  her  sister ;  and  as 
she  goes  along  in  her  grand  gowns,  she  looks  down 
on  us  as  if  we  were  not  good  enough  to  tie  her 
shoes." 

"  You  think  so,  Annemie ;  but  I  assure  you  it  is 
not  so.    Everybody  has  her  own  ways.  Dame 
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Smet  is  of  a  very  good  family.  She  has  an  aunt 
in  Holland  who  is  so  rich,  so  rich !  I  don't  know 
how  many  bags  of  gold  she  has— and,  you  see, 
w^hen  anybody  comes  of  a  good  family  it  is  in  the 
blood,  and  you  can't  get  rid  of  it  again.'' 

Always  with  her  prating  about  her  family! 
What  good  does  that  do  her  ?  Everybody,  even 
her  own  husband,  laughs  at  her.  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  make  so  much  fuss  about  it ;  it  is  so 
absurd  in  the  wife  of  a  schouwveger." 

Katie  was  not  pleased  with  these  taunts;  she 
raised  her  voice,  and  said,  in  a  sharper  tone,  as  if 
she  were  a  little  out  of  humor — 

"I  don't  know  what  concern  it  is  of  yours. 
Schouwveger  or  not,  they  live  in  their  own  house, 
and  owe  nobody  any  thing;  they  can  pay  their 
way,  and  needn't  trouble  themselves  about  the 
envy  of  their  neighbors." 

''It  would  be  odd  if  you  didn't  like  her,"  said 
another  of  the  girls,  with  a  smile ;  "  she  is  Pauw's 
mother." 

"  Come,  come,  Katie,  don't  be  vexed — it  is  only 
my  way  of  talking,"  said  Annemie.  "Everybody 
bakes  his  own  loaf  as  he  likes  it ;  and  if  he  chooses 
to  burn  his  fingers  in  the  pan,  that  is  his  own  look- 
out." 

After  a  short  pause,  one  of  the  girls  asked,  in  a 
kindly  tone — 

"Tell  us,  now,  Katie:  I  heard  say  yesterday — 
but  I  can't  believe  it — that  you  are  going  to  be 
married." 

M 
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"With  a  heightened  color  on  her  cheeks,  Katie 
stammered  out — 

"  Oh,  these  neighbors !  Give  them  an  inch,  they 
take  an  ell!" 

"So,  it  is  true,  then?" 

"  N^ot  quite :  Master  Smet  has  been  joking  about 
it  with  my  father." 

"  Ha,  then  the  thing  is  half  done.  Well — ^good 
luck  to  you,  Katie  !" 

'  One  of  the  other  girls  curled  her  lip  with  a  kind 
of  disdain,  and  said — 

"Ay,  ay,  Kate — to  marry  a  chimney-sweep — a' 
fellow  who  is,  six  days  in  the  week,  as  black  as  old 
Nick  himself!    Why,  if  he  were  covered  with  gold 
from  head  to  foot,  I  wouldn't  have  him." 

"That's  because  you  can't  get  him!"  muttered 
Katie. 

"  I  wouldn't  have  him  either,  though  he  is  the 
merriest  lad  in  the  whole  quarter,"  remarked 
another  girl.  "  Sundays,  when  he  is  washed,  he 
is  all  very  well ;  but  in  the  week !  you  can't  shake 
hands  with  him  but  you  must  run  off  to  the 
pump ;  and  when  you  talk  to  him,  you  have  al- 
ways that  everlasting  black  phiz  of  his  before  your 
eyes.  Bless  me !  'tis  enough  to  frighten  one  out 
of  one's  senses.  When  he  langhs  and  shows  his 
white  teeth,  he  cuts  a  face  like  a  dog  chewing 
cayenne  pepper — " 

"  What  a  'wicked  tongue  you  have  !"  interposed 
the  talkative  Annemie.  "Pauw  is  the  best  lad 
you  will  find  anywhere  about;   he  sings  such 
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merry  songs,  he  dances  and  jumps — lie  is  the  life 
of  the  whole  street.  Everybody  is  glad  when  he 
comes  by,  for  wherever  he  is  there  is  laughter  and 
merriment.  And  then  look  at  him  on  Sundays, 
when  he  walks  up  and  down  with  his  blue  coat, 
and  tosses  his  head  with  his  pretty  cap  on  it!  I 
say  he  is  a  very  good-looking  lad,  and  Katie  is 
quite  right  to  like  him — especially  if  her  father  and 
mother  don't  object." 

At  this  moment  they  heard  at  a  distance  the  cry 
— Aep,  aep^  aep  1"^ — echoing  merrily  through  the 
narrow  street. 

"Ah,  there  is  Pauw,  with  his  father!"  exclaimed 
they  all  together,  with  a  joyous  laugh.  ''Ah,  Jan- 
Grap  Siiid  Pauwken-Plezier 

At  one  end  of  the  street,  some  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  group  of  girls,  a  man  was  seen  ap- 
proaching. He  was  about  fifty  years  old,  but  in 
the  full  vigor  of  life,  and  walked  with  a  light  elastic 
step,  and  with  his  head  quite  upright.  His  clothes, 
like  those  of  all  the  schouwvegers,  were  made  of 
coarse,  unbleached  linen,  and  fitted  quite  close  to 
his  body;  he  was  covered — face  and  hands  and 
all—with  soot.  He  seemed  of  a  very  lively  tem- 
perament ;  for  as  he  went  along  he  kept  up  a  con- 


*  This  is  the  customary  cry  of  the  Antwerp  chimney-sweepers ; 
they  are  bound  to  thrust  their  heads  out  at  the  top  of  the  chimney, 
and  shout  this  cry  three  times,  to  show  that  their  work  is  tho- 
roughly done. 

j-  Jan-Gladsome  and  Pauwken-Mirthful. 
M  2 
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tinual  laugh  with  the  neighbors,  and  had  a  joke 
for  everybody. 

Five  or  six  steps  behind  him  came  his  son, 
Panw;  a  sprightly  youth,  just  on  the  verge  of 
manhood.  His  face  and  clothes  were  black  with 
soot ;  the  whiteness  of  his  eyes  and  teeth,  and  the 
living  red  of  his  lips,  contrasted  strikingly  with  his 
dusky  features. 

A  sack  filled  with  soot  hung  over  his  shoulder ; 
in  his  right  hand  was  a  little  brush,  and,  besides, 
a  branch  of  whitethorn  in  full  flower — the  May- 
flower of  the  Antwerp  people. 

As  he  entered  the  street,  humming  a  lively 
ditty,  and  making  all  kinds  of  astonishing  leaps, 
his  grimaces  and  gesticulations  awakened  the  mer- 
riment of  all  the  neighborhood. 

"  Vieze  Breugel  !"*  said  one. 

"They  may  well  call  him  Pauwken-Plezier,"  re- 
marked another;  "  there  is  always  laughing  going 
on  where  he  is." 

"As  the  old  birds  sing,  so  the  young  ones  chirp. 
He  and  his  father  will  die  laughing.'* 

"  'Tis  the  way  with  the  Antwerp  chimney- 
sweepers— 'tis  the  badge  of  their  craft.  A  solemn 
schonwveger  is  more  scarce  than  a  lively  under- 
taker." 

"Well,  that's  what  I  like,"  said  an  old  chair- 
maker  :  "  they're  quite  in  the  right  of  it ;  they 


*  The  name  of  a  famous  Flemish,  painter.  His  subjects  wero 
usually  comic,  and  he  was  hence  called  vieze,  funny  or  facetious. 
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don't  neglect  their  work,  and  tliey  pay  everybody 
his  own.  Do  well  -and  live  merry:  you  can't 
better  that. 

Annemie  sprang  up  suddenly,  and  exclaimed— 
"Listen!  he's  got  a  new  song.    Oh,  isn't  it  a 

beautiful  one?     Where  does  he  get  them  all 

from?" 

"He  makes  them  all  himself,"  said  Katie,  with 
gratified  pride. 

"Dear  me!  is  he  such  a  scholar  as  that?  I 

didn't  know  that." 

"  Yes ;  there  isn't  a  single  notice  on  the  church 
door  that  he  can't  read :  he  has  it  all  at  his  fin- 
gers' ends." 

The  young  chimney-sweep  had  meanwhile  come 
so  near  that  they  could  distinguish  what  he  was 
singing  so  lustily.  It  was  a  right  merry  ditty, 
and  its  light  tripping  melody  was  well  adapted  to 
the  peculiar  kind  of  dancing  step  which  the  Ant- 
werp folk  call  a  "flikker"  and  the  French  "un 
entrechat." 

Pauwken-Plezier  sang  thus,  with  sundry  odd 
grimaces  by  way  of  accompaniment: — 

"  Scliouwvegers  gay,  who  live  in  A.  B., 
Companions  so  jolly, 
All  frolic  and  folly,— 
Scliouwvegers  gay,  who  live  in  A.  B., 
Come  out,  and  sing  us  a  glee. 

Your  Schouwveger  gay  is  a  right  merry  fellow; 
Though  sooty  his  skin, 
The  wit's  all  within. 
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The  blacker  his  phiz 
The  blither  he  is. 
He  climbs  and  he  creeps — 
He  brushes  and  sweeps — 
He  sings  and  he  leaps — 
At  each  chimney  he  drinks  till  he's  mellow. 
Aep,  aep,  aepi 
Light-hearted  and  free — 
Always  welcome  is  he  I" 

And  as  while  he  was  singing  he  manifested  a 
strong  inclination  to  come  very  close  to  Katie,  her 
companions  uttered  a  loud  scream,  and  held  their 
hands  spread  over  their  frames  to  protect  them 
fi'om  stain. 

"^0,  Panw;  get  along  with  you;  be  quiet, 
do;  you  will  make  our  work  dirty!"  they 
shrieked. 

But  Pauw  seemed  to  become  suddenly  more 
peaceful  and  quiet,  under  the  inspiration' of  the 
sweet  smile  which  Katie  had  bestowed  on  him  at 
sight  of  the  flowers.  She  well  knew  that  the  first 
gift  of  the  fair  May-month  was  destined  for  her; 
her  blue  eyes  beamed  with  gentle  gratitude,  and 
they  so  touched  the  young  schouwveger,  that  the 
song  died  away  on  his  lips  and  the  laugh  fi^om  his 
countenance. 

After  a  while,  as  though  he  could  not  be  serious 
long  together,  he  conquered  his  emotion,  and  said, 
laughingly — 

Katie,  I  have  been  roaming  about  the  fields— 
that  is  to  say,  from  village  to  village— and  I  have 
been  singing  aep,  aep,  aep,  with  all  my  might,  in 
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opposition  to  the  nightingales,  nntil  my  throat  is 
as  rough  as  a  grater.  But  I  met  out  there  a  dam- 
sel, so  beautiful,  such  a  darling;  and  she  was  so 

affectionate  to  me  that  I  almost  ^Now,  now, 

don't  be  sulky,  Katie.  The  damsel  asked  me, 
then,  whether  I  had  a  liking  for  anybody  ?  I  was 
going  to  say  no,  but  I  didn't  like  to  tell  a  lie ;  and 
when  I  nodded  my  head  to  say  yes,  she  asked  me 
what  was  the  name  of  the  girl  I  hked  better  than 
anybody  else.  'Ah,'  said  I,  'don't  you  know? 
Ha,  ha,  'tis  a  little  lass  like  a  rose,  and  her  name 
is  Katie.'  'Ah,  well,'  says  the  young  damsel, 
'  make  my  compliments  to  her,  and  give  her  these 
flowers  from  me.'  " 

All  the  girls  were  staring  at  the  chimney-sweep 
with  their  mouths  open,  and  a  half-incredulous 
smile  on  their  faces. 

"  'And  if  you  always  love  each  other,  in  honor 
and  in  virtue,'  said  she,  then,  'I  will  make  you 
merry  every  year,  and  give  you  all  kinds  of  flowers, 
as  many  as  you  like.'  " 

"Who  could  it  have  been?"  asked  the  palest 
of  the  girls,  in  amazement. 

"You  know  her  well  enough,  all  the  time,"  said 
Pauw,  laughing. 

"  What  is  her  name,  then?" 

"Her  name  is  Mademoiselle  de  May." 

"Mademoiselle  de  May?  I  know  a  Madame 
dc  May,  who  lives  round  the  corner  at  the  dry- 
salter's  ;  but  it  can't  be  her." 

"  Oh !  don't  you  see  the  rogue  takes  us  all  foi 
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fools?"  cried  Annemie.  "He  means  Mademoi- 
selle de  May-month!'* 

"Exactly  so:  I  meant  our  old  acquaintance!" 
said  Pauw,  still  laughing,  as  he  gave  the  fragrant 
branch  of  thorn  to  Katie,  and  said  to  another  of 
the  girls — 

"  Trieny,  will  you  have  some  ?  Oh,  they  smell 
so  nice !" 

The  girl  reached  out  her  hand,  and  Pauw  struck 
her  gently  with  the  branch. 

"Oh  my!  you  ugly  old  schouwveger !"  ex- 
claimed Trienv. 

"No  rose  without  a  thorn,"  said  Pauw,  sport- 
ively. 

But  Trieny  was  so  vexed  that  she  stood  up,  put 
her  arms  akimbo,  and  assailed  him  thus  : 

"Oh,  you  black,  sooty  villain!  what  do  you 
think  of  yourself?  You  go  roaming  about  doing 
nothing,  and  think  you  may  take  any  liberty.  Go 
and  wash  yourself,  you  dirty  nigger.  Your  father 
is  at  home  already.  Make  haste,  or  you'll  catch 
the  rod!" 

"  Look  at  the  little  dragoon,  how  well  she  rides 
her  horse !"  said  the  young  sweep,  in  a  mocking 
tone  of  voice.  "You  are  not  tongue-tied,  any- 
how, Trieny.  Hi-temper  doesn't  become  you — ^you 
ought  to  have  a  nice  pair  of  moustaches." 

And  with  these  words,  he  made  a  gesture  as 
though  he  were  about  to  reach  the  face  of  the  girl 
with  his  black  fingers ;  but  all  the  group  set  on 
him  at  ouce,  and  overwhelmed  him  with  abuse : 
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"Hobgoblin!  Ugly  sclionwveger !  Soot-sack! 
Aep,  aep,  aep !"  and  sundry  other  curious  appel- 
lations. 

Pauw  could  not  bear  down  the  clamor,  so  he 
began  to  beat  a  retreat,  shaking  his  head  from  side 
to  side  as  if  he  would  allow  the  shafts  of  their  in- 
vectives to  fly  over  his  shoulders  harmless.  Then 
he  shouted  all  at  once — 

"Holloa,  my  little  darlings,  I  must  just  make  an 
end  of  this,  and  then  go  and  wash  myself.  Heads 
up  !  one,  two,  three !" 

At  these  words  he  cut  five  or  six  capers  in  the 
air,  and  shook  his  soot-bag  so  vigorously  that  he 
diffused  a  dark  cloud  over  the  scene,  singing  the 
while — 

Sing  and  dance,  Pauw,  my  boy — 
For  nobody  can  harm  you." 

All  the  girls  raised  their  frames  and  ran  off 
with  cries  of  dismay,  lest  their  work  should  be 
stained  by  the  soot.  While  some  were  running 
and  screaming,  and  others  laughing  and  shouting, 
the  schouwveger  capered  away  toward  the  door  of 
his  house,  shouting  to  them — 

"  Good-by,  my  dear  little  turtle-doves !  d  iant$L 
I'll  just  go  and  put  on  my  Sunday  face !'' 
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CHAPTER  n. 

.  The  little  narrow  street  had  been  already  for 
half  an  hour  wrapped  in  the  shades  of  evening. 
Mother  Smet,  the  schouwveger's  wife,  was  sitting 
at  a  table,  and  was  busy  in  darning  the  woollen 
stockings  of  her  Pauw,  by  the  glimmering  of  a 
small  lamp.  Her  clothes  were  not  simply  clean— 
they  were  more  costly  than  her  condition  in  life 
would  have  indicated ;  for,  although  she  was  in  her 
own  house,  and  would  not  probably  go  out  again  for 
the  evening,  she  wore  a  rose-colored  jacket  with 
little  flowers,  a  cloth  gown  trimmed  with  velvet, 
and  a  cap  white  as  snow,  with  stately  wings. 

Sad  or  irritating  thoughts  seemed  to  be  passing 
through  her  mind ;  for  very  often  she  would  pause 
m  her  work,  and  then  her  countenance  would  be 
clouded  with  an  expression  of  anger  or  vexation. 

"  That's  the  way  they  always  cheat  poor  people 
who  happen  to  have  any  thing  left  them,"  she 
muttered,  at  length.  "  They  know  how  to  mystify 
it,  and  to  draw  it  out,  and  put  it  off  till  the  poor 
legatee  is  dead,  and  then  the  rascals  quietly  put 
the  whole  into  their  own  pockets.  It  makes  me 
mad  to  think  of  it.  Old  Kobe  the  mason,  in  the 
Winkel  Street— he  happened  to  have  a  hundred 
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thousand  crowns  left  him ;  all  was  quite  straight- 
forward— but  they  dragged  him  about  backward 
and  forward,  from  Herod  to  Pilate,  so  long,  that 
he  died  of  starvation  in  his  little  attic.  Six 
months  afterward  the  inheritance  was  shared  be- 
tween three  or  four  great  men,  who  didn't  want  it 
at  all ;  and  I  suppose  the  best  part  of  Kobe's  share 
was  left  sticking  to  the  fingers  of  those  lawyers. 
But  they  shan't  treat  me  so,  I  can  tell  them.  If  it 
cost  me  my  last  farthing,  I'll  see  what  has  become 
of  the  legacy  of  my  aunt  in  Holland — the  pre- 
cious thieves !" 

At  this  moment  her  husband  came  down-stairs, 
blew  out  the  lamp  he  had  in  his  hand,  set  it  down 
on  a  shelf,  and  then  stood  with  his  arms  folded, 
looking  with  a  smile  on  his  amiable  wife.  The 
schouwveger's  face  was  now  washed  quite  clean ; 
his  clothes  were  such  as  were  usually  worn  by  the 
inferior  burghers,  whenever  they  went  out  of  an 
evening  to  drink  a  pint  of  beer  with  their  neigh- 
bors. 

"  I  fancy  I've  pretty  well  served  out  the  rats  in 
the  attic  now,"  said  he.  "  Only  guess.  Trees,  what 
I  have  done 

"Oh,  let  me  alone,"  answered  his  wife,  in  a  pet. 
^^You  have  been  serving  out  the  rats  these  ten 
years  past;  but  they  serve  us  out  the  worst.  Only 
leave  any  thing  in  the  attic,  and  if  'tis  only  a 
soot-bag,  they  have  gnawed  it  to  pieces  before 
morning." 

"  Well,  how  can  I  help  it  ?    Do  you  fancy  I  can 
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catch  all  the  rats  in  the  city  ?  They  are  always 
on  the  move,  and  they  run  along  the  drains  and 
gutters.  They  don't  take  a  lease  of  a  house ;  but 
if  they  find  themselves  well  off,  there  they  stay. 
I  saw  one  morning,  Trees,  a  black  fellow  with  a 
tail  long  enough  to  make  a  pair  of  garters  of. 
But,  dame,  your  nose  is  out  of  joint  to-day;  you 
don't  ride  your  hobby  easily.  Always  these  sour 
looks !" 

"I  look  just  as  I  like!" 

"To  be  sure,  to  be  sure  —  only  so  much  the 
worse  that  you  do  it  on  purpose.  I  have  noticed 
all  day  that  you  have  got  a  thorn  in  your  foot. 
Something  about  lawyers,  I  fancy,  or  your  aunt  in 
Holland,  or  legacies,  bags  of  gold,  and  other 
castles  in  the  air?" 

"  'Tis  no  business  of  yours.  What  do  you  know 
about  it?" 

"Well,  Trees,  listen  once  for  all — quite  seriously 
and  without  laughing." 

"Without  laughing?  You  can't,  you  merry- 
andrew,  you !" 

"  Well,  just  listen.  We  have  been  married  now 
nearly  five-and-twenty  years ;  next  year,  come  St. 
John~in-the-oil,  is  our  jubilee,  our  silver  wedding- 
feast.*  All  these  years  you  have  been  running 
about  after  lawyers,  and  tying  up  wills,  and  codi- 

*  May  6tli,  a  feast  in  memory  of  St.  Jolm's  being  cast  into  a  ' 
cauldron  of  seething  oil,  and  coming  forth  unhurt.    The  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  wedded  life  is  the  silver  jubilee;  the  fiftieth,  the 
golden. 
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cils,  and  registers— and  eveiy  month  carrying  ever 
so  many  pretty  francs  to  that  little  black  man. 
If  all  this  money  were  in  one  heap,  it  would  be  a 
snng  little  inheritance  by  itself;  for  there  are  a 
good  many  months  in  five-and-twenty  years.  Up 
to  now  I  have  let  you  do  what  you  liked ;  but  now 
every  thing  is  so  confoundedly  dear.  Potatoes 
are  two  francs  the  sack;  meat  is  so  dear  that  the 
money  I  get  for  sweeping  one  chimney  wouldn't 
buy  enough  for  us  to  point  at— and  bread,  bread !" 

"Yes  much  you  care  what  bread  costs !"  said  his 
wife,  scornfully,  "  if  only  beer  doesn't  rise  in  price." 

"Now,  as  long  as  there  is  enough,  even  if  'tis 
something  rather  coarse,  I  shouldn't  make  a  fuss 
about  it,  mother  dear.    A  cheerfal  temper  is  as 
good  as  bread.    But  I'm  getting  out  of  my  beat. 
What  I  wanted  to  say  to  you  is  this:  you  lie 
dreaming  of  my  aunts  and  my  uncles,  and  of  all 
sorts  of  miserable  legacies  you  are  going  to  get. 
Stuff  and  nonsense,  all  the  time !    And  every  day 
you  get  worse  and  worse.  Trees.    If  you  don't 
leave  off— you  are  growing  old  now— you  will  have 
a  screw  loose  in  your  head ;  and  if  you  don't  take 
care,  God  only  knows  whether  you  won't  find 
yourself  in  the  madhouse,  with  all  your  Dutch  my 
aunts  and  my  uncles." 

His  wife  stood  up,  and  answered,  with  a  smile  of 
derision  on  her  lips:  "Well,  well,  what  one  must 
hear  from  one's  own  husband  !  Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  I  am  not  of  a  good  family  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  my  little  wife ;  you  come  of  a  very 
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good  family,  I  know-from  the  family  of  Jan  eyeiy- 
body.    Tour  fatliei-  of  blessed  memoiy,  kept  a 
rag-shop,  and  sold  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends,  bits 
of  old  iron,  and  copper,  and  lead;  and  people 
thought  he  was  rich-I  suppose  because  he  was 
such  an  old  screw ;  but  when  he  died  at  last,  no 
money  was  forthcoming,  and  we  ^ot  nothino-  but 
our  cottage.    Well,  that's  quite  enough.  Your 
niece  goes  about  selling  oranges,  rour  venerable 
aunt  picks  up  old  iron  and  bones,  vour  uncle's  son 
IS  a  fireman— most  excellent,  worthv,  reputable 
people,  all  of  them ;  but  that  much  fat  drips  from 
their  fingers — that  isn't  true." 

"^o  is  talking  of  my  family  here  in  Belo-ium  ' 
In  Holland  are  Van  den  Bergs  by  the  thousand."  * 
' '  There  are  plenty  more  Janssens.   These  twenty 
years  you  have  been  hunting  up  all  the  Van  den 
Bergs  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  see  if  anv  of  them 
belong  to  our  famUy,  and  you  have  spent" fooKshly 
I  won't  say  how  many  crowns  about  it.  Moon- 
shine, every  bit  of  it.    A  man  sees  just  what  he 
likes  to  see.    Go  and  stand  on  the  wharf  by  the 
Scheldt  when  there's  a  bit  of  breeze,  and  look  at 
the  driving  clouds.    T\liat  will  vou  see?   A  man 
on  horseback  — Xapoleon— a  giant— a  coach-and- 
four— a  dragon  with  seven  heads?    Tou  have 
only  to  wish— there  it  is  before  vou.'    And  so  it 
IS  with  you.     Trees  dear,  you 'have  a  reo-ular 
puppet-show  in  your  brains."  ° 

The  dame  sat  down  again,  and  said,  with  de- 
sponding sadness  on  her  every  feature  
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"  It  is  wonderful  how  obstinate  you  are ;  and  I 
was  hoping  you  would  go  this  afternoon  to  our 
lawyer's.  The  rogue,  after  keeping  me  waiting 
these  two  years,  and  getting  hold  of  all  my  crowns 
—  for  wax,  and  paper,  and  letters,  and  I  don't 
know  what  besides — has  told  me  this  very  day 
that  my  family,  large  as  it  is,  consists  entirely  of 
poor  people.  He  has  given  me  back  all  my  letters 
and  papers  in  a  heap,  and  told  me  good-humoredly 
enough  not  to  come  to  his  house  again." 

"  Well,  that  lawyer  is  a  fine  fellow.  He  might 
go  on  taking  your  money;  but  he  doesn't  want  to 
fleece  you,  and  he  gives  you  good  advice  for 
nothing.  There  are  not  many  such  lawyers  to  be 
found — at  least  so  says  the  song,  for  I  don't  know 
much  about  them  myself ;  and  if  they  had  to  live 
on  my  money,  they  would  get  precious  little  butter 
to  their  bread." 

This  colloquy  seemed  to  have  relieved  Mother 
Smet  of  the  vexation  which  had  worried  her  all 
the  day;  so  it  was  with  a  milder  tone  that  she 
replied — 

"  Say  what  you  like,  I  shall  be  rich  yet  before 
I'm  laid  in  my  grave.  I  am  of  a  good  family, 
and  shall  have  some  legacy.  This  very  night  I 
dreamed  I  found  a  lump  of  gold  as  big  as  the 
door-stone." 

''Ha!"  shouted  the  schouwveger,  laughing; 
"then  that's  a  sign  you'll  wait  a  long  time.  If 
you  had  dreamed  of  spider's  webs,  now — that  be- 
tokens money—" 
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All  at  ouce  they  both  heard  a  noise  over  their 
heads. 

"Eh,  what's  that?"  asked  the  chimney-sweeper. 

"Don't  you  hear  what  it  is  ?"  said  his  wife,  with 
a  provoking  smile ;  "  'tis  the  rats  come  out  into  the 
attic  again,  and  laughing  at  you  for  a  fool.  Much 
they  care  for  the  fine  trick  you  have  played  them !" 

"Well,  that's  wonderful !"  growled  Master  Smet ! 
"I  filled  up  every  hole  and  crevice  just  now  with 
chalk  and  ground  glass.  I'll  just  go  and  see; 
perhaps  I  left  one  hole — but  I  don't  hear  them  any 
more  now." 

"But,  Smet,"  asked  his  wife,  "suppose  we  were 
to  become  rich  some  fine  day,  what  would  you 
do?" 

"For  God's  sake,  Trees,  don't  worry  me  with 
all  this  stufi*  about  being  rich.  We  are  not  in 
want  of  anything.  Our  Lord  gives  us  our  daily 
bread,  and  he  gives  me  my  pint  of  beer  with  my 
friends — what  more  could  we  wish  for?" 

"Yes ;  but  if  only  you  were  rich,  now?" 

Her  husband  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  and 
answered,  after  a  little  consideration — 

"What  would  I  do?  Let  me  see  :  I'd  manage 
very  well,  you  may  be  sure.  In  the  first  place,  I 
would  paint  our  house  and  our  sign,  and  gild  the 
A.B.  Secondly,  I'd  buy  four  hams  all  at  once,  to 
make  a  good  cheer  in  the  winter.  Thirdly — what 
would  I  do  thirdly?  Oh,  I'd  give  four  sacks  of 
potatoes  and  six  quarters  of  coal  to  the  poor 
widow  with  her  sick  children,  there  round  the 
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corner.  Fourthly,  I'd  buy  a  house  for  our  Pauw; 
and  the  day  he  married  Katie  we  would  have  such 
a  wedding-feast  that  you  should  smell  it  all  the 
way  up  to  the  Magpie  hill." 

"And  is  that  all,  now?  that's  well  worth  being 
rich  for!" 

"How  do  I  know  what  I  should  do  besides? 
But,  once  for  all,  I  should  live  well,  and  make  my 
friends  live  well  too." 

"And  would  you  remain  a  chimney-sweep 
still?" 

"Eh,  what  do  you  say?" 

"  Whether  you  would  remain  a  chimney-sweep 
still?" 

"  Yes — ^that  is  to  say,  I  should  sweep  chimneys 
for  my  own  pleasure." 

"Ha,  ha,  you  stupid  booby!"  exclaimed  his 
wife,  bursting  into  a  loud  laugh. 

"And  what  should  I  do  else  with  my  time?" 
asked  Master  Smet.  "  Do  you  think  I  should  like 
to  sit  all  day  long  in  the  public-house?  Let  us 
hear  now,  Trees,  how  you  would  manage  matters  if 
a  treasure  fell  from  the  sky  into  our  hands." 

"  Oh,  I  know  how  to  manage  much  better.  I 
am  of  a  good  family,"  said  the  wife,  with  a  tone 
of  exultation.  "I  should  buy  a  large  house  in  the 
Kipdorp,  or  on  the  Meir ;  I  would  have  a  coach 
and  four  horses,  and  a  sledge  for  the  winter.  I 
would  have  my  clothes  of  silk  and  velvet,  with 
a  muff  and  a  boa — " 

"  What's  that  you  say  ?    A  boa — what  is  that  ?** 
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"  Oh,  something  to  wear  round  the  neck  like 
fine  ladies." 

"Isn't  that  the  tail  of  some  wild  beast?'' 

"Yes,  indeed;  that  costs  something!  —  and  I 
would  wear  diamonds  on  my  breast,  in  my  ears, 
and  on  my  fingers ;  and  behind,  my  gown  should 
have  a  long  train,  like  the  queens  in  the  old 
comedies  ;  and  wherever  I  went,  a  ft)otman  should 
follow  me— you  know  how  I  mean,  with  a  yellow 
coat,  and  a  gold  band  round  his  hat.  And  then 
I  should  come  and  walk  through  this  street  every 
day,  to  make  the  grocer's  wife  over  the  way  burst 
with  envy  and  spite — " 

"Oh,  leave  ofi*,  leave  off!"  roared  the  chimney- 
sweeper, "or  you'll  make  ine  burst  with  laughing. 
Don't  you  see  my  Lady  Smet,  the  schouwveger's 
wife,  walking  the  streets  with  a  long  train  to  her 
gown,  with  a  fox's  tail  round  her  neck,  and  a 
great  big  canary-bird  at  her  heels?  If  you  are 
not  talking  hke  a  fool  now.  Trees,  then  I  knock 
under.  You  may  put  me  in  the  madhouse  at  once ; 
for  one  or  other  of  us  two  has  a  bee  in  his  bonnet. 
But  only  listen,  what  a  row  there  is  up-stairs:  the 
rats  are  sphtting  with  laughter  at  you,  Trees." 

"  But  what  is  the  matter  up  in  the  attic  ?  What 
a  screaming  and  scampering!  Just  go  and  look, 
Smet.  You'd  better  open  all  the  holes  again, 
for  I  think  all  the  rats  in  the  neighborhood  have 
got  together  there  since  you  took  to  playing  them 
tricks." 

The  Bchouwveger  rose  from  the  table,  lighted 
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his  lamp,  and  took  an  old  rusty  sabre  from  behind 
the  great  chest. 

"I'll  let  them  see,"  said  he  ;  "but  get  out  a  few 
cents  ready,  Trees;  for  I  want  to  go  and  get  my 
pint  of  beer." 

Mother  Smet  remained  below  and  listened  awhile 
to  the  noise  that  her  husband  made  with  his  sabre, 
hewing  and  thrusting  at  the  rats  in  the  attic.  But 
soon  the  noise  ceased,  and  she  fell  into  a  deep  reve- 
rie and  dreamed  of  silken  clothes,  and  diamond  ear- 
rings, and  footmen  with  gold  bands  round  their  hats. 

She  remained  some  time  lost  in  contemplation 
of  the  happiness  of  being  rich;  a  sweet  smile 
illumined  her  countenance,  and  she  kept  nodding 
with  her  head  as  though  her  mind  were  giving 
reality  to  the  images  which  her  fancy  shaped. 

At  last  she  heard  the  stairs  creak  beneath  the 
heavy  tread  of  her  husband ;  she  looked  up  in 
astonishment,  for  she  saw  no  light  on  the  staircase. 

"Is  your  lamp  gone  out?"  she  asked. 

The  schouwveger  stalked  down  the  stairs  in 
silence,  and  came  close  to  her  with  unsteady  steps. 
He  was  trembling  in  every  limb,  and  the  perspira- 
tion stood  in  thick  drops  on  his  pale  face. 

His  wife  uttered  a  cry  of  terror ;  then  she  sprang 
up,  and  exclaimed — 
I     "Good  heavens!  what  has  come  over  you? 
What  have  you  seen  ? — a  thief?  a  ghost  ?" 

"Silence!  silence!  let  me  fetch  my  breath," 
murmured  the  chimney-sweeper,  with  hushed  and 
stifled  voice. 
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"But  what  has  happened,  then?"  shouted  his 
wife;  "you  make  me  feel  more  dead  than 
alive." 

"Silence,  I  say!  speak  softer,  Trees,"  mumbled 
her  husband,  as  if  paralyzed  by  fear.  "Don't  let 
anybody  hear  us." 

He  came  closer  to  her,  stooped  his  head  over  her 
shoulder,  and  whispered — 

"  Trees,  Trees  dear,  your  dream  is  come  true — 
a  treasure — such  a  great  treasure  !" 

"  Oh,  poor,  unhappy  Smet !"  shrieked  his  wife, 
in  alarm ;  "he  has  lost  his  senses !" 

"IsTo,  no ;  don't  make  any  noise,  or  we  are  lost," 
said  her  excited  husband,  imploringly. 

"But  speak  out,  then;  for  goodness'  sake,  what 
has  happened?" 

"I  have  found  a  treasure,  exactly  as  you 
dreamed." 

"A  lump  of  gold?" 

"1^0,  a  bag  of  money — all  silver  and  gold! 
Come,  take  the  lamp;  I'll  let  you  see  it." 

His  wife  now  grew  pale  in  her  turn,  and  trembled 
with  astonishment,  ifow  she  began  to  believe  that 
he  was  in  earnest,  and  amid  all  her  emotion  a  warm 
smile  played  about  her  lips.  Following  her  hus- 
band, she  said,  beseechingly — 

"O  Smet,  don't  deceive  me;  if  it  isn't  true,  I 
shall  die  of  vexation — " 

"Hold  your  tongue,  I  tell  you,"  muttered  the 
schouwveger  between  his  teeth,  as  he  went  up  the 
stairs;  "you  will  betray  us." 
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"But  how  came  yoa  to  find  it?"  asked  his  wife, 
with  hushed  voice. 

Master  Smet  stood  still,  as  though  he  wished  to 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  his  helpmate  before  show- 
ing her  the  treasure. 

"You  heard  well  enough,  Trees,"  said  he,  "how 
I  struck  about  on  the  floor  with  my  sabre.  "When 
I  got  up-stairs  there  wasn't  a  rat  to  be  seen,  but 
those  blows  of  mine  made  two  jump  out  of  a 
corner;  they  ran  between  my  legs,  and  disap- 
peared close  to  the  centre-beam  on  which  the  roof 
is  supported.  I  went  up  to  the  place  with  my 
lamp,  but  I  found  no  opening  nor  crevice.  After 
I  had  hunted  in  every  hole  and  corner  I  went  back 
to  the  great  beam,  for  I  couldn't  conceive  where 
the  two  rats  had  got  to.  Though  I  didn't  see  any 
hole,  or  crack  even,  in  the  beam,  I  struck  it  with 
my  sabre — don't  know  why,  exactly.  It  sounded 
so  hollow  and  made  such  a  strange  noise  that  I 
struck  it  harder  and  harder,  thinking  that  the 
rats  had  taken  up  their  abode  inside.  All  of  a 
sudden  a  little  square  plank  started  from  the 
beam ;  and  plump !  down  came  something  on  my 
foot,  so  heavy  that  I  was  going  to  cry  out  with 
pain — " 

I   "A  lump  of  gold?" 

*  "No,  not  exactly;  a  bag  of  money!  It  burst 
in  falling,  and  all  sorts  of  gold  and  silver  coins 
rolled  about  the  floor.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  had  a  good 
blow  from  a  hammer:  the  lamp  fell  out  of  my 
hand,  I  shook  all  over,  and  I  was  obliged  to  hold 
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by  the  wall  to  come  down-stairs.  Every  thing 
seemed  to  be  turning  round  and  round  before  my 
eyes ;  I  felt  like  a  di^unken  man.  Xow  come, 
walk  on  the  tips  of  your  toes,  and  when  you 
speak,  lower  your  voice  as  much  as  you  can." 

TThen  they  reached  the  attic,  the  chimney- 
sweeper led  his  wife  toward  the  centre-beam,  and 
let  the  light  of  the  lamp  fall  on  a  large  linen  bag 
which  lay  on  the  ground,  with  pieces  of  moiiey  all 
around  it. 

Dame  Smet  fell  on  her  knees  with  a  suppressed 
cry  of  joy,  tore  the  bag  open  still  farther,  bmied 
her  hands  in  the  pieces  of  money,  remained  a  short 
time  sunk  in  silent  amazement,  and  then  sprang 
to  her  feet.  She  raised  her  hands  above  her  head, 
ran  round  and  round  the  attic,  and  danced  and 
jumped,  and  at  last  shouted,  with  a  loud  cry — 

"  Oh  I  oh  I  I  am  bursting  I  I  shall  split  I  Let  me 
speak  a  bit !  0  blessed  heavens !  now  we  are  rich, 
rich  as  Jews !" 

Full  of  terror,  the  schouwveger  seized  his  wife 
violentlv  bv  the  arm  with  one  hand,  laid  the  other 
on  her  mouth,  and  growled  angrily,  and  with  a 
thi'eatening  voice — 

"Ton  stupid,  thoughtless  fool !  Be  quiet,  or  I'll 
pinch  your  aiTu  black  and  blue.  Do  you  want  the 
neighbors  to  know  all  about  it  ?" 

Good  heavens  I'*'*  groaned  his  wife,  quite  tem- 
fied;  "what's  the  matter  now?  Tou  are  making 
a  face  as  if  you  would  kill  me  outright.  How 
money  alters  a  man  I    All  the  five-and-twenty 
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years  we  have  been  married,  I  never  saw  yonr 
eyes  glare  like  that !" 

The  chimney-sweeper  seemed  surprised  at  his 
own  vehemence ;  he  let  go  her  arm,  and  continued 
more  calmly: 

"'No,  no,  Trees,  I  don't  mean  it ;  but,  I  beg  you, 
talk  more  softly,  and  don't  make  any  noise.  Tell 
me,  where  shall  we  put  all  this  money?" 

"Well,  let  us  put  it  down-stairs  in  the  great 
chest,  and  lock  it  up." 

"And  suppose  thieves  were  to  come ?" 
"Why  should  they  take  it  into  their  heads  to 
come  just  now?    The  chest  has  stood  there  these 
hundred  years." 

"Yes;  but  you  can't  be  sure  about  it." 
"You  must  put  it  somewhere,  anyhow." 
"  Suppose  I  hide  it  under  our  bed  in  the  straw  ?" 
"  Oh,  one  can  see  you  are  not  used  to  money, 
Smet.    Do  you  think  rich  people  hide  their  money 
in  their  beds  ?    Put  it  in  the  chest,  I  tell  you.  ^  If 
you  find  a  better  place  to-morrow,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  change  our  minds." 

Taking  the  second  lamp  from  the  floor,  the 
chimney-sweeper  said — 

"  Trees,  you  take  the  money  in  your  apron.  I 
will  go  down  and  lock  the  door,  that  nobody  may 
take  us  by  surprise ;  and  take  care  you  don't  let 
the  money  chink  as  you  carry  it." 

While  his  wife  was  descending  the  stairs  with 
a  heavy  freight  of  gold.  Master  Smet  locked  the 
door,  and  drew  the  night-bolt;  then  he  went  to 
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the  window,  to  the  trap-door  of  the  cellar,  to  the 
back  door,  and  tried  all  the  bolts  and  bars.  Mean- 
while his  wife  had  locked  all  the  treasure  in  the 
great  chest,  and  she  was  already  sitting  at  the 
table,  staring  into  the  air  with  heaving  bosom, 
and  lingering  on  the  sweet  contemplation  of  her 
wealth. 

Her  husband  came  close  to  her,  stretched  out 
his  hand,  and  said,  with  a  stern  voice — 
The  key!" 

"The  key?"  exclaimed  Dame  Smet,  in  haughty 
amazement.  "  It  shan't  come  to  that  in  our  old 
days — that  you  should  keep  the  keys  !  I  have 
kept  them  in  all  honor  these  five-and-twenty 
years.  You  would  like,  maybe,  to  squander  the 
money  in  your  schouwveger's  club;  but  stop  a 
bit:  I  keep  the  money-box!" 

Master  Smet  shook  his  head  impatiently. 

"IsTo,"  growled  he;  ^'it  is  to  hinder  you  from 
wasting  all  the  money.  When  we  had  but  little, 
it  didn't  seem  worth  while  to  save ;  but  now  I'll 
take  care  that  we  lay  by  something  for  the  time 
when  we  are  old  and  infirm,  else  we  may  fall  into 
poverty  and  misery  before  we  die." 

"Well,  well,  Smet,  my  lad,  money  doesn't  do 
you  any  good,"  said  the  dame,  with  an  angry, 
taunting  voice.  "Tou  talk  like  an  old  miser; 
you  make  a  face  hke  an  undertaker — " 

"  Come,  Trees,  give  me  the  key." 

"The  key?  If  I  have  to  fight  for  it  tooth  and 
nail,  I  won't  give  it  up.' 
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"Won't  you  take  any  thing  out  of  the  chest 
without  my  consent?" 

"Well,  that  is  to  say,  I  won't  go  extravagantly 
to  work;  but  that  I  shan't  buy  a  few  new  clothes, 
and  change  my  old  earrings  that  I  have  worn  so 
long  for  a  rather  better  pair  — are  we  not  man 
and  wife  ?  If  I  were  to  listen  to  you,  we  should 
be  poorer  than  we  were  before.  If  you  don't  get 
some  enjoyment  out  of  your  money,  you  had  better 
paint  a  quantity  of  ten-crown  pieces  on  the  wall ; 
you  would  have  the  look  of  them  all  the  same, 
and  less  trouble  with  them." 

"  You  don't  understand  me.  Trees.  If  you  go 
now  all  at  once  and  let  out  that  we  have  plenty  of 
money,  by  wearing  clothes  which  are  beyond  our 
station  in  life,  the  neighbors  will  begin  to  gossip 
about  it,  and  ask  how  we  came  by  it. 

"Well,  and  what  matter  if  they  do?  The 
money  belongs  to  me;  my  forefathers  have  lived 
in  this  house  more  than  a  hundred  years.  Be- 
sides, there  was  no  money  forthcoming  after  my 
father's  sudden  death— he  hadn't  time  to  say 
where  he  had  hidden  it.  And  what  harm  would 
it  be  if  everybody  knew  that  I  had  found  my  in- 
heritance?" 

"What  harm,  you  senseless  thing?  If  the 
thieves  came  to  know  that  we  have  so  much 
money,  they  would  break  into  the  house,  steal  the 
treasure,  and  murder  us,  perhaps." 

"  How  timid  the  sight  of  this  money  has  made 
you !    I  shouldn't  know  you  again,  Smet." 
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"Tes;  and  then  consider  that  people  wouldn't 
so  easily  believe  us  if  we  said  that  we  had  found 
the  money.  God  grant  we  may  not  have  the 
police  on  our  shoulders;  they  may  think  it  is 
stolen  money.  Then  they  would  carry  off  the 
treasure  to  the  police  office,  till  the  matter  was 
properly  inquired  into.  If  the  law  once  lays  its 
hand  on  it,  get  it  out  again  if  you  can!  Alas! 
alas!  we  should  be  eased  of  our  treasure,  and 
perhaps  die  in  misery,  after  all." 

''Lideed,"  said  the  dame,  anxiously,  ^'I  think 
you  are  right." 

"  O  Trees,  Trees  dear,  do  be  a  little  prudent 
for  once ;  be  a  little  more  resei-ved,  and  don't  tell 
anybody  that  we  have  become  rich." 

"Yes— if  only  I  can  be  silent!"  grumbled  his 
wife,  and  she  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "I  learned 
to  talk  from  my  mother,  and  she  didn't  let  her 
tongue  grow  stiff  for  want  of  using." 
"  Good  heavens !  'tis  very  unlucky !" 
"  If  every  rich  man  were  like  you,  it  would  be 
unlucky  indeed.  But  can't  we  let  the  neighbors 
know  that  we  have  had  a  legacy?  I  have  talked 
long  enough  about  it,  I'm  sure." 

A  smile  overspread  the  face  of  the  chimney- 
sweeper, and  his  eyes  sparkled  with  joyful  sur- 
prise. He  remained  a  while  in  great  meditation, 
and  then  said — 

"  That  we  have  had  a  legacy — but  then  people 
would  know  that  we  have  plenty  of  money  in  the 
house." 
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"Well?" 

"And  the  thieves?" 

"  Oh,  you  have  lost  your  wits." 

"No ;  what  do  you  think  we  will  say?— that  we 
shall  soon  get  a  legacy— that  we  have  had  tidings 
of  your  uncle  in  Holland — " 

"  Of  my  aunt— that  will  be  better ;  and  if  I  buy 
a  bit  of  new  clothes,  or  any  little  trifle,  people  will 
only  think  that  we  are  using  a  little  of  our  legacy 
beforehand." 

"  Well,  you  see,  that  will  do ;  nobody  will  know 
that  there  is  any  money  in  the  house,  and  every- 
body will  allow  that  you  are  of  a  good  family. 
But,  Trees,  you  will  be  reasonable  now,  won't  you, 
and  spare  our  money  a  little?" 

"  Come,  now,  our  money— you  mean  my  money. 
I  won't  do  more  than  our  position  requires." 

"And  we  will  tell  Pauw  the  same  story,  or  per- 
haps the  lad  might  take  a  whim  in  his  head,  and 
turn  spendthrift — " 

"There — I  hear  him  coming!"  exclaimed  the 
dame ;  "  make  haste  and  unbolt  the  door,  or  he 
will  ask  what  is  going  on." 

The  chimmey-sweeper  sprang  up,  unlocked  the 
door,  and  sat  down  again  with  a  calm  countenance 
at  the  table,  as  if  nothing  at  all  had  happened. 

Outside  the  door,  in  the  street,  resounded  the 
ditty— 

«*  Scliouwvegers  gay,  who  live  in  A.  B., 
Companions  so  jolly, 
All  frolic  and  folly—" 
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and  Pauw  came  singing  and  capering  into  the 
room. 

Coming  np  to  the  table,  he  said,  in  a  sprightly 
tone  of  voice,  and  talking  very  fast — 

''Oh,  oh,  how  we  have  laughed!  If  I  had 
missed  such  a  bit  of  fan,  I  should  cry  out,  for 
my  mouth  is  sore  with  laughing.  Only  think, 
they  have  made  me  captain  of  the  birdcatchers' 
club!"* 

"  Come,  come,  don't  make  so  much  noise  about 
it,"  grumbled  his  father. 

"Oh,  'tisn't  about  that,  father,"  joyously  ex- 
claimed Pauw.  "  You  know,  father,  we  had  laid 
by  some  money  to  get  a  new  flag  made  for  our 
club  ?  The  fine  painter  in  the  Winkel  Street — 
him  they  call  Rubens,  because  he  wears  a  broad 
hat  and  mustaches — well,  now,  he  was  to  paint  a 
great  owl  on  the  flag.  Oh,  oh,  that  was  a  clever 
notion  !  This  evening,  while  we  were  sitting  hav- 
ing a  chat,  all  of  a  sudden  he  brought  the  new 
flag.  We  all  jumped  up,  full  of  curiosity.  Piet 
Kruls  rolled  the  flag  open;  we  looked  at""  one 
another — and  then  we  all  burst  out  into  such  a 
terrible  flt  of  laughter  that  three  or  four  of  us  fell 
down  on  the  ground,  and  the  others  were  forced 
to  hold  their  sides.    But  there  was  one  who  cut  a 


*  There  are  at  Antwerp  clubs  among  the  lower  classes,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  lay  by  a  little  money  regularly,  in  order  to  go  bird- 
catching  in  the  autumn  with  an  owl. 
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very  sour  face,  and  this  was  the  smith.  Now  guess 
what  was  painted  on  the  flag/' 

"  Oh,  always  at  your  childish  pranks,"  said  his 
mother.  "What  should  there  be  on  it?— why,  an 
owl,  I  suppose." 

"Yes,  yes,  an  owl  with  a  head  as  big  as  a 
child's  of  eight  years  old ;  but  the  fun  of  it  was 
that  the  owl  and  the  smith  were  as  much  alike  as 
two  drops  of  water.  There  was  such  a  laughing 
and  such  a  row!  The  smith  wanted  to  drag  out 
the  painter  by  the  hair  of  his  head — the  inn- 
keeper wanted  to  turn  the  smith  out  of  doors; 
we  wanted  to  make  it  all  up;  three  pint  stoups 
were  broken  and  two  hats  crushed — at  last,  all 
ended  in  a  good  hearty  laugh,  for  Rubens  pro- 
mised to  alter  the  owl.  But  what  has  come  to 
you?  You  are  not  listening  to  me.  Father  is 
looking  so  solemn,  and  you,  too,  mother!  You 
are  not  ill,  I  hope?" 

"It  is  no  time  for  jesting  now,"  answered  Dame 
Smet,  in  a  very  serious  tone  of  voice.  "Pauw,  my 
lad,  I  want  to  tell  you  something :  we  are  going 
to  have  a  legacy!" 

"  Again?"  shouted  the  youth,  with  mocking  un- 
belief. 

"This  time  it  is  true  enough." 

"  I  know  this  song  well  of  old.  Of  course,  from 
my  aunt  in  Holland  ?" 

"Yes,  from  my  aunt  in  Holland." 

"  Come,  come,  mother,  you  have  grown  a  little 
wiser  now.    It  isn't  true,  father,  is  it?" 
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"It  seems  tliat  it  is  true  enough  tliis  time/' 
answered  Master  Smet,  with  a  confirmatory  nod  of 
his  head. 

"Ah,  well,"  cried  Pauw,  laughing,  "then  I  be- 
speak a  new  pair  of  breeches  and  a  dozen  shirt- 
collars,  when  the  legacy  comes  !" 

Both  his  parents  held  their  peace,  and  looked 
grave  and  solemn.  Pauw  looked  from  one  to  the 
other  in  amazement,  and  grumbled : 

"But,  mother — but,  father — you  sit  there  quite 
in  the  dumps  about  the  good  news ;  tell  me  what 
you  have  heard." 

"I  have  a  headache,"  answered  his  father; 
"  talking  worries  me.  I  will  tell  you  to-morrow 
what  we  have  reason  to  expect." 

"And  'tis  my  awifs  legacy,  which  has  been 
coming  ever  since — long  before  I  came  into  the 
world  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes ;  let  us  be  quiet  about  it  now." 
Pauw  shook  his  head  doubtfully,  and  thought  in 
himself — 

"  Something  has  turned  up  that  they  won't  tell 
me.  People  who  get  legacies  look  more  meny 
about  it.  Perhaps  they  have  had  some  words; 
but  I  won't  bother  myself  about  that." 

He  took  the  second  lamp,  lighted  it,  and  then 
said — 

^' To-morrow  I  must  get  up  early,  at  four  o'clock, 
to  go  and  sweep  three  chimneys  at  the  Chateau  van 
Eanst.  It  is  a  good  two  hours'  walk  from  here — 
60  good-night." 
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^  "Pauw/'  said  Ms  mother,  with,  a  significant 
;^ide  in  her  voice,  "we  are  no  longer  schouw- 
vlgers ! — and  when  you  go  out  to-morrow  put  on 
yokr  Sunday  clothes,  do  you  hear?'' 

^^<Look  now,  mother:  don't  take  it  ill,"  said  the 
lad,  with  i  smile,  "but  that  is  going  rather  too  far." 

"And,  anyhow,  my  lady's  servant  has  been  to 
say  that  you  are  not  to  go  to  the  chateau  to- 
morrow." 

"  That's  quite  another  thing.  Then  I  shall  get 
a  good  long  sleep.  To-morrow  the  legacy  will  be 
flown  away  up  the  chimney,  just  like  the  other 
times.  Good-night,  mother;  a  pleasant  sleep, 
father." 

He  went  up-stairs  with  light  and  merry  step, 
and  hummed  quite  audibly  as  he  went — 

Schouwvegers  gay,  wlio  live  in  A.  B., 
Companions  so  jolly, 
AU  frolic  and  folly—" 

Master  Smet  and  his  wife  remained  sitting  be- 
low at  least  two  hours  longer.  Whatever  efforts 
the  dame  made  to  induce  her  husband  to  betake 
himself  to  rest,  it  seemed  that  he  could  not  make 
up  his  mind  to  leave  the  place  where  his  treasure 
lay.  He  had  ah^eady  tried  all  the  doors  and  bolts 
over  and  over  again,  when  it  struck  midnight. 
Then,  after  one  more  anxious  and  protracted 
scrutiny,  he  foUow^ed  his  wife  up  the 'stairs;  and 
still,  as  he  went  up,  he  turned  his  eyes,  ten  times 
at  least,  to  the  chest  which  contained  his  riches. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

The  nerves  of  the  chimney-sweeper  were  so 
much  shaken  by  the  finding  of  the  treasure,  that 
the  poor  man,  exhausted  and  tired  as  he  was, 
could  not  close  his  eyes.  He  turned  from  side  to 
side,  stretched  himself  out  and  yawned,  then 
twisted  his  limbs  about,  and  moaned  with  long 
respirations.  His  heart  beat  violently  and  irregu- 
larly ;  every  now  and  then  he  felt  as  if  a  stream 
of  ice-cold  water  were  being  poured  down  his 
back. 

It  happened  at  length  that  he  wandered  off  into 
a  light  doze ;  but  at  the  moment  when  a  man  is 
passing  from  waking  to  sleeping  life,  his  nerves 
are  most  quick  and  sensitive.  The  schouwveger 
could  not  pass  this  moment;  every  time  the 
coming  slumber  broke  the  chain  of  his  musings, 
he  sprang  up  in  his  bed  and  listened  with  terror 
to  some  noise  he  fancied  he  had  heard;  and, 
indeed,  the  rats  in  the  attic  were  rushing  up  and 
down,  racing  merrily  one  after  another,  or  fighting, 
with  loud  squeaking  and  crying— just  as  if  they 
were  still  in  the  house  of  a  poor  man,  whose 
slumbers  are  peaceful  and  sound,  beyond  reach  of 
disturbance. 
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It  might  be  that  he  had  at  length,  after  long  twist- 
ing and  turning,  got  fairly  off,  for  he  snored  very 
loud.  Gradually  his  breathing  became  oppressed, 
and  assumed  a  tone  expressive  of  suffering,  as  though 
Master  Smet  were  tormented  by  unseen  spirits. 
The  sweat  of  anguish  stood  in  beads  on  his  fore- 
head ;  all  his  limbs  were  violently  contracted. 

Suddenly  the  struggling  words  broke  forth  from 
his  constricted  breast,  and  he  shouted,  in  a  tone  of 
distress — "  No,  no !  it  isn't  true :  I  have  no  money ! 
Oh!  oh!  let  me  go!  let  me  go!" 

His  wife,  roused  from  her  sleep,  seized  her  hus- 
band by  the  arm,  gave  him  a  vigorous  shake,  and 
exclaimed — 

^'Eh,  Smet,  what  are  you  up  to  now?  Is  the 
nightmare  astride  of  you  ?  or  are  you  out  of  your 
mind?" 

The  husband  stared  in  horror  all  round  the  dusky 
room,  and  groaned  and  shuddered : 

"  Oh,  dear  me  !  where  am  I  ?  Good  heavens  !  I 
thought  I  was  dead  !    Is  that  you.  Trees  ?" 

"Why,  who  on  earth  should  it  be  ?  'Tis  all  your 
snoring.  You  lie  there  wriggling  and  twisting 
like  an  eel  on  a  gridiron.  'Tis  easy  enough  to  see 
that  you  are  not  used  to  money.  It  doesn't  hinder 
me  from  sleeping,  though  I  am  so  uncommonly 
glad ;  but,  you  see,  I  am  of  a  good  family." 

'^Oh,  Trees  !"  moaned  Master  Smet,  wiping  the 
cold,  clammy  perspiration  from  his  forehead,  "oh, 
Trees,  what  I  have  suffered  is  not  to  be  described  I 
Only  fancy:  I  was  scarcely  asleep,  w^hen  something 
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came  all  of  a  sudden  and  sat  down  on  my  chest, 
and  I  felt  as  if  it  was  trying  to  crusli  in  my  heart 
with  its  knees.  It  had  its  claws  fastened  in  my 
neck,  and  squeezed  my  throat  all  up  together. 
I  couldn't  make  out  at  first  what  it  was ;  but  it  was 
like  a  wild  beast,  with  long  black  hair,  and  it  had  a 
great  knife  in  its  paw.  It  wanted  to  make  me  tell 
where  the  money  was;  and  because  I  wouldn't, 
it  gripped  my  throat,  and  was  going  to  stick  the 
knife  into  my  heart.  I  felt  I  was  dying ;  then  my 
eyes  seemed  to  open,  and  I  screamed  with  terror 
when  I  saw  what  it  was.  Oh,  Trees,  I  tremble  now 
only  to  think  of  it:  it  was  a  thief,  a  murderer!" 

"Oome,  come,  leave  off  your  boj-ish  tricks!" 
said  his  wife,  jestingly.  "Why  will  you  lie  with 
your  arm  under  your  head?  'Tis  that  gives  you 
the  nightmare.  'Tis  very  late:  just  try  to  go 
asleep,  and  don't  disturb  me  any  more.  'N&w,  a 
good  rest  to  you !" 

In  a  few  minutes  Dame  Smet  was  fast  asleep 

again. 

The  luckless  schouwveger  was  not  so  fortunate. 
He  made  no  effort  to  fall  asleep  again,  for  his  fright 
had  taken  away  all  incHnation  to  rest.  For  full 
half  an  hour  he  lay,  with  his  eyes  wide  open, 
staring  at  the  darkness,  and  dreaming,  though 
broad  awake,  of  policemen  and  of  thieves,  so  that 
at  length  he  jumped  out  of  bed  and  dressed,  with- 
out making  any  noise. 

Then  he  went,  creepiug  along  on  the  tips  of  his 
toes,  to  the  place  where  he  knew  that  a  table  stood, 
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and  felt  over  it  with  his  hand,  searching  for  some- 
thing. A  sigh  of  glad  surprise  escaped  him,  when 
he  discovered  his  wife's  pocket.  He  took  out  the 
key  of  the  chest,  and  went  down  the  stairs  with 
slow  and  cautious  steps. 

When  he  reached  the  room  below,  he  hghted 
a  little  lamp,  went  to  the  chest,  opened  it,  gazed 
a  while  upon  the  money  with  an  ecstatic  smile, 
then  locked  the  chest  again,  and  sat  down  with  his 
head  on  his  hands  and  his  elbows  upon  the  table. 
After  a  little  silence,  he  began  musing  aloud : 
"Ha!  there  it  lies  all  safe.  Ha!  to  be  rich — ^to 
have  money — what  bliss  !  But,  after  all,  it  brings 
care  and  trouble  with  it,  and  it  breaks  one's 
night's  rest,  somehow.  My  wife  has  such  grand 
notions ;  she  wants  to  live  in  a  big  house,  to  wear 
rich  clothes,  to  buy  gold  and  diamonds  !  Pauw  is 
young ;  he'll  want  to  play  the  young  gentleman, 
and  spend  a  good  deal ;  and  so  they'll  make  my 
poor  money  cut  a  pretty  figure  !  It  will  melt 
away  like  snow  in  the  sunshine— and  at  last — 
yes,  at  last — I  shall  have  to  lie  upon  straw  in  my 
old  age,  and  perhaps  go  a-begging  for  my  daily 
bread !" 

This  thought  filled  him  with  alarm ;  he  pressed 
his  hands  forcibly  against  his  head,  and  remained 
a  moment  staring,  with  a  pale  and  bloodless  face, 
into  vacancy.    Then  he  continued  : 

"  Oh,  what  a  misfortune  to  have  a  wife  who 
can't  keep  her  tongue  still  in  her  head  !  Early  to- 
morrow morning,  by  daybreak  at  least,  she  will  be 
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running  about  among  her  neighbors,  and  gossip- 
ing ^nd  boasting  that  she  is  going  to  have  a  legacy. 
Thousands  won't  be  enough  for  her  ;  she'll  talk  of 
millions.  Everybody  will  be  full  of  if;  all  over 
the  city  people  will  be  talking  about  the  schouw- 
veger  who  has  so  suddenly  become  rich.  The 
thieves  will  be  lurking  about  our  house,  and  then 
one  of  these  fine  nights  they  will  be  making  ofl' 
with  the  treasure!  I  shall  be  poor  again — poor 
again!  Oh,  my  God!  what  anxiety  and  misery 
a  rich  man  has  to  bear !" 

After  a  little  pause,  he  continued  his  musings : 
"It  is  odd!  I  was  as  lively  as  a  fish  in  the 
water :  men  called  me  Jan-Grap,  because  I  was  so 
full  of  fun.  I  knew  nothing  of  sorrow  or  anxiety; 
all  that  God  sent  me  was  dear  to  me ;  I  sang, 
I  danced,  I  laughed — thought  there  was  no  king 
so  happy  as  I  was  !  And  now  ?  Now  I  Shake 
at  the  least  puff  of  wind ;  I  am  afraid  of  myself 
and  of  everybody  else ;  I  can't  sleep — -my  heart  is 
thumping  and  knocking  as  if  something  terrible 
was  going  to  happen  to  me.  I  shall  get  better 
soon ;  I  shall  get  used  to  my  riches.  And  if  I 
don't  laugh  or  dance  any  more,  'tis  quite  natural: 
a  rich  man  must  look  grave  and  stately ;  it  doesn't 
become  him  to  be  laughing  and  joking.  A  body 
can't  have  all  sorts  of  happiness  at  once ;  and  to 
be  rich  is,  after  all,  the  greatest." 

This  last  consideration  seemed  to  infase  some 
consolation  into  his  heart;  for  he  smiled,  and 
rubbed  his  hands,  and  mumbled  some  words  of 
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gladness  and  content.  In  this  mood,  a  new  thought 
struck  him,  and  he  said,  in  a  quieter  and  more 
gracious  tone — 

When  I  was  only  a  paltry  craftsman,  I  helped 
the  poor  widow  round  the  corner  as  far  as  I  could. 
I  felt  so  much  pity  for  her  unlucky  little  lambs  of 
children,  that  I  often  wished  to  be  rich  that  I  might 
raise  her  out  of  her  distress.  Her  husband — God 
rest  his  soul ! — was  my  best  friend ;  and  I  promised 
him  on  his  death-bed  that  I  would  care  for  his 
children.  Well,  now  I  am  rich.  Won't  I  keep 
my  promise  ?  Ha,  yes !  to  do  good,  to  be  tender- 
hearted, to  help  one's  neighbor !  Now — now  I  feel 
what  a  happiness  it  is  to  be  rich!  Well,  what 
shall  I  give  the  poor  widow?  Fifty  crowns? 
That's  too  much :  they  would  spend  it  in  extrava- 
gance ;  and  if  I  go  to  w^ork  like  that,  my  gold  will 
soon  come  to  an  end.  Who  knows  if  I  shouldn't 
make  her  ungrateful  ?  Suppose,  now,  I  give  her 
ten  crowns  ?  I  think  that's  enough.  They  have 
never  seen  so  much  money  in  their  lives.  It 
doesn't  do  to  give  poor  people  too  much  at  once ; 
they  are  not  used  to  it,  and  they  become  greedy 
and  lazy,  when  they  come  by  it  so  easily.  One 
mustn't  encourage  begging." 

The  schouwveger  relapsed  into  silence,  and 
seemed  lost  in  meditation.  Suddenly  an  expres- 
sion of  alarm  and  contempt  spread  itself  over  his 
countenance. 

"But,  Jan,  my  lad,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  dis- 
gust and  reproof,  "  when  you  were  poor  and  had 
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to  save  out  of  your  day's  wages,  you  gave  them  a 
great  deal  more  than  that,  by  little  and  little ! 
Sometimes  you  put  into  the  widow's  hand  the 
cents  you  were  going  to  spend  on  your  daily  glass 
of  beer ;  and,  to  make  her  happy,  you  stayed  at 
home  all  the  evening  without  seeing  your  friends.! 
"What  a  horrid  thought !  Can  riches  make  a  man 
miserly  and  unpitying?  Eeally,  I  feel  something 
that  horrifies  me.  Oh,  no,  no !  away  with  selfish- 
ness !  I  will  put  aside  the  fifty  crowns  for  the 
widow,  and  allow  her  something  regularly  every 
week  out  of  it.  Perhaps  God  will  reward  me,  by 
making  my  wealth  sit  easier  on  me,  and  delivering 
me  fi^om  the  strange  alarm  which  makes  me  shake 
all  over." 

He  rose  up  slowly,  cast  a  scrutinizing  look 
round  the  room,  and  opened  the  chest.  He  stood 
a  while  in  silence,  gazing  on  the  heap  of  money, 
the  gold  and  silver  pieces  of  which  glittered  before 
his  eyes  like  a  cluster  of  stars.  He  then  took  out 
seven  ten-crown  pieces,  put  them  in  his  waistcoat- 
pocket,  and  muttered  to  himself,  in  a  joyous  tone 
of  voice — 

"  I'll  just  put  two  more  to  them ;  the  poor  ^ddow 
is  so  very  miserable,  and  it  does  me  so  much  good 
— the  thought  that  I  shall  help  the  chikben  of  my 
friend!" 

Still  gazing  at  his  treasure,  he  fell  into  a  silent 
reverie,  and  appeared  to  be  calculating  in  his  mind 
how  much  the  heap  of  gold  might  amount  to. 

Suddenly,  as  if  he  had  come  to  some  conclusion, 
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he  began  to  scrape  together  a  large  number  of  gold 
pieces  out  of  the  treasure.  When  he  had  occupied 
himself  a  while  in  this  way,  he  went  to  the  table, 
and  counted  them  over.  ''Fifty  pieces,"  said  he, 
pondering  deeply — "  fifty  pieces  make  five  hundred 
crowns;  and  five  hundred  Dutch  crowns  make 
about  a  thousand  and  fifty  francs.  This  sum  I'll  hide 
away  somewhere,  where  neither  my  wife  nor  my 
son  will  be  able  to  find  it.  If  any  misfortune 
should  happen  to  me,  if  thieves  or  gendarmes 
should  come,  or  if  my  wife  should  squander  the 
treasure,  this  would  still  remain  for  our  Pauw; 
and  if  he  were  to  marry  Katie,  there  would  still 
be  something  left  to  set  them  up  in  housekeeping, 
and  enable  them  to  open  a  little  shop." 

He  rolled  up  the  money  in  a  rag,  went  over  to 
the  mantel-piece,  drew  forward  a  chair,  and,  stand- 
ing on  it,  thrust  his  head  as  far  as  he  could  into 
the  chimney.  He  placed  the  pieces  of  money  on 
some  projecting  stones  inside  the  chimney,  and 
felt  secure  that  no  one  would  think  of  searching 
there  for  them.  Then,  jumping  down  into  the 
room  again,  he  said,  with  a  contented  smile- 

"  Ha,  now  my  mind  is  a  little  easier ;  now  I  shall 
be  able  to  sleep." 

He  was  just  about  to  blow  out  the  lamp  and  go 
up-stairs,  when  he  suddenly  checked  himself,  and 
began  to  tremble  with  alarm.  He  fancied  he  heard 
somebody  trying  to  break  open  the  window  from 
the  outside ;  and,  indeed,  there  was  a  sound  as  of 
a  man's  hand  touching  the  shutters. 
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The  terrified  sehouwveger  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
the  window,  and  was  so  paralyzed  by  fear  that  the 
lamp  shook  in  his  hand ;  when,  to  his  great  relief, 
he  heard  the  sound  of  steps  retreating  from  the 
window,  and  a  hoarse  voice  singing  in  snatches — 

"We  were  so  jolly,  and  we  tarried  so  long — 

Ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la !" 

"Oh,  the  drunken  rascal!''  growled  Master 
Smet.  "He  little  thinks  that  he  has  half  killed 
me  with  fright — the  noisy  vagabond  I  The  police 
are  fit  for  nothing  I  Anyhow,  'tis  the  rich  people 
that  pay  the  poHce  ;•  why  don't  they  at  least  take 
care  that  rich  peoj)le  may  be  able  to  get  a  little 
sleep  ?'' 

After  listening  some  time  longer  at  the  window, 
he  blew  the  lamp  out,  crept  softly  up-stairs,  put 
the  key  of  the  chest  again  into  his  wife's  pocket, 
and  lay  down  on  the  bed  without  undressinof. 

At  last  he  fell  asleep,  and  dozed  for,  it  might 
be,  half  an  hour,  without  any  other  signs  of  rest- 
lessness than  an  occasional  contraction  of  his  arms 
and  legs. 

All  of  a  sudden  there  was  a  loud  noise  in  the 
attic,  as  if  something  heavy  had  fallen  on  the  floor. 
The  sehouwveger  started  with  terror  from  his 
sleep,  jumped  up  from  his  bed  in  consternation, 
and  ran  against  a  chair  so  violently  that  he  over- 
turned it,  and  it  fell  on  the  floor  with  a  loud  noise. 

Thereupon  his  wife  started  up,  and  exclaimed 
angrily — 
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"But,  Smet,  are  you  possessed,  that  you  are 
playing  such  pranks  in  the  dark?  "What's  the 
matter  with  you  now?" 

"  Oh,  Trees,  thieves !"  groaned  he,  with  choking 
voice.    "Where  is  the  sabre ?" 

"Come,  come,  you  are  dreaming  again,'*  said 
his  wife,  with  a  sneer.  "Do  you  think  the  thieves 
can  smell  out  money?" 

"They  are  up  in  the  attic;  listen,  listen!" 
whispered  the  schouwveger,  pointing  upward, 
with  his  hair  on  end,  and  pale  as  a  sheet.  And 
truly  heavy  steps  were  heard  on  the  stairs,  and 
soon  some  one  knocked  loudly  at  the  door  of  the 
chamber. 

Beside  himself  with  fright,  Master  Smet  threw 
up  the  window  that  looked  out  on  the  street,  and 
screamed,  with  all  his  might — 

"Help,  help!  thieves!  murder!" 

And  in  order  to  arouse  his  neighbors  the  more 
effectually,  he  added  to  his  cry  of  distress  the 
alarming  words,  "Fire!  fire!" 

He  saw  in  the  distance  two  persons  who  were 
running  at  full  speed  down  the  street,  attracted  by 
his  screams.  * 

A  voice  cried  anxiously  at  the  chamber-door — 

"Father,  father,  open  the  door!  Is  the  house 
on  fire?" 

"Oh,  you  fool!"  muttered  Dame  Smet;  "it  is 
Pauw.  "Let  him  in;  you'll  frighten  the  lad  out 
of  his  wits." 

"Where — ^where  is  the  fire?"  asked  Pauw, 
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in  consternation,  as  soon  as  the  door  was 
opened. 

"It  is  nothing,  nothing  at  all;  I  was  only 
dreaming,"  stammered  his  father. 

"Ha,  I  wish  I  knew  what  was  going  on  !"  said 
the  lad,  in  perplexity.  "It  seems  to  me  that  our 
house  has  been  haunted  all  night  long;  I  haven't 
been  able  to  sleep  a  wink.  Overhead  the  rats  are 
at  work  as  if  they  were  mad ;  down  here  I  hear 
talking  going  on,  chau^s  tumbling  about,  cries  of 
murder  and  fire ;  and  when  I  run  down,  with  quak- 
ing heart,  I  find  there  is  nothing  at  all  the  matter! 
Look  you,  father:  don't  be  angiy  with  me,  but  it 
seems  to  me  as  if  you  were  busy  playing  Punch 
and  Judv." 

The  schouwveger  had  sunk  into  a  chaii-,  and 
sobbed  aloud,  overcome  by  the  fright  he  had  ex- 
perienced. The  silence  lasted  a  short  time,  durino- 
which  Pauw  stood  awaiting  an  answer,  with  amaze- 
ment increasing  every  moment. 

"If  I  am  not  to  know,"  he  muttered,  "I  won't 
ask  any  more  about  it ;  but,  father,  what  will  the 
neighbors  say  ?  Heaven  knows,  you  have  roused 
up  more  than  fifty  of  them  out  of  their  beds  with 
your  frightful  cry  of,  'Fire,  fire !'  " 

"Tour  father  was  di^eaming,"  said  Dame  Smet: 
"he  can't  get  the  legacy  out  of  his  head.  Go  to 
bed  again,  Pauw." 

"  What's  that  I  hear  now  ?"  moaned  the  schouw- 
veger,  in  fresh  surprise. 
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The  street  seemed  to  shake  beneath  the  rumbling 
of  heavy  wheels,  coming  at  a  great  pace. 

"  Oh,  'tis  the  artillerymen  going  with  their  guns 
to  the  camp  at  Brasschaet,"  said  Pauw;  ^'but  'tis 
odd  they  should  come  through  our  street." 

"What  can  it  be?"  exclaimed  Dame  Smet; 
''thej  are  stopping  at  our  door!" 

Pauw  opened  the  window,  gave  a  look  into  the 
street,  and,  turning  round  into  the  room  again, 
said,  with  a  loud  laugh — 

"Well,  here's  a  joke!  'tis  the  fire-brigade,  with 
all  their  engines  and  pipes  !" 

There  was  a  tremendous  knocking  at  the  door ; 
every  blow  echoed  distressingly  through  the  heart 
of  the  schouwveger,  who  lay  so  crushed  by  his 
terror  that  he  was  unable  to  utter  a  word. 

Pauw  thrust  his  head  out  of  the  window  again, 
and  asked  the  men  who  were  thundering  with  all 
their  might  at  the  door.  "Holloa!  what's  the 
matter  down  there  ?  Go  about  your  business,  and 
let  folks  sleep  in  peace  !" 

"Where  is  the  fire  ?"  exclaimed  a  voice. 

"Where  is  the  fire?"  repeated  Pauw.  "Why, 
in  the  oven  of  oily  Schram,  the  baker,  to  be  sure ; 
it's  eight  houses  ofi*,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
way,  close  to  the  green-grocer's." 

"Pll  teach  you  how  to  cut  your  jokes  up  there!'' 
said  the  sergeant  of  the  fire-brigade.  "  Open  the 
door  this  minute,  or  I'll  break  it  open  by  force  I" 

"Don't  put  yourself  in  a  passion,  sergeant,'' 
said  one  of  the  firemen;  "'tis  Pauwken-Plezier ; 
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and  if  he  tried  to  speak  otherwise,  the  funny  rogue 
couldn't  do  it  for  his  life.  Just  let  me  manage 
him." 

He  went  under  the  window,  and  called  out — 
^'Pauwken,  has  there  been  any  fire  in  the 
house?" 

"Yes,  there's  a  fire  every  day,  an  hour  before 
dinner." 

"  No  tricks,  now,  Pauwken.  I  was  just  coming 
through  the  street  with  my  comrade,  and  your 
father  was  screaming,  ^Fire,  fire  !'  as  if  the  whole 
parish  was  in  flames." 

"  Yes,  it  was  my  father,  talking  in  his  sleep ;  he 
was  only  dreaming  aloud!" 

The  sergeant  now  broke  out  in  a  towering  pas- 
sion : 

"  Come,  come — I'll  teach  you  to  make  fools  of 
the  police !  Corporal,  run  and  call  the  commis- 
sary ;  we  will  break  open  the  door,  and  fine  the 
insulting  scoundrels." 

The  word  commissary  struck  on  the  ear  of  the 
schouwveger;  he  started  up,  and  cried  out  at  the 
window,  with  a  beseeching  voice — 

"Oh,  firemen,  my  good  fellows,  have  patience 
only  a  minute ;  I'll  run  down  and  open  the  door." 

He  left  the  chamber,  followed  by  his  son.  As 
they  descended  the  stairs,  he  groaned,  with  tremu- 
lous voice — 

"  Pauw,  my  boy,  our  house  is  bewitched  !  Oh, 
now,  all  the  fire-brigade  will  come  in.  I  am  more 
dead  than  alive ;  I  am  quite  ill  with — " 
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"But,  father,  the  firemeD  won't  eat  us  all  up, 
surely?"  said  the  young  man. 

"Ah,  you  don't  know,  child,  what  your  father 
will  have  to  put  up  with  !"  moaned  Master  Smet, 
in  a  dejected  tone.  "Pauw,  they  will  search  the 
house  all  over,  to  see  where  the  fire  was.  Since 
we  can't  help  it  now,  you  lead  them  round,  for  I 
can't  stand  on  my  legs." 

The  young  man  unlocked  the  door,  while  his 
father  placed  a  chair  close  to  the  chest  in  which 
his  treasure  lay,  and  sank  down  on  it,  exhausted 
and  breathless. 

Five  or  six  firemen  then  entered  the  room. 
The  sergeant  recognised  the  young  wag,  and 
seized  him  in  a  threatening  manner  by  the 
shoulder,  exclaiming — 

"  Ha,  you  young  vagrant,  you'll  make  sport  of 
the  fire-brigade,  will  you?  How  will  you  like  to 
sit  in  the  stocks,  eh?" 

Pauw  sprang  back,  and  cried,  with  a  loud  laugh — 
"  Look  you.  Mynheer  Fireman,  talk  of  the  stocks 
as  much  as  you  Hke ;  but  I  am  a  free  man ;  and 
if  you  dare  to  lay  your  hands  on  me,  I'll  teach 
you  how  to  run,  though  I'm  only  a  schouwveger, 
and  .don't  wear  a  copper  hat." 

Seeing  that  Pauw  was  awkward  flax  to  spin  a 
good  thread  out  of,  the  sergeant  turned  to  Master 
Smet,  and  asked,  angrily — 
"  Tell  me,  where's  the  fire  ?" 
"Well,  my  good  man,  it  is  a  mistake;  there 
has  been  no  fire  here." 
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"Ha^  you  want  to  conceal  it,  to  escape  payin^ 
the  fine.'"  ^ 

"  Oh,  no ;  I  thank  you  ten  thousand  times  for 
all  your  trouble :  there  has  been  no  fire  here." 

"And  you  frighten  folks  by  shouting,  ^Fire, 
fire!'" 

"Yes,  a  man  has  odd  dreams  sometimes," 
stammered  the  schouwveger.  -'Just  look  at  me, 
sergeant;  I'm  all  of  a  shake:  my  nerves  are  out 
of  order." 

"  Get  up,"  said  the  sergeant,  imperatively,  "and 
let  us  see  all  the  chimneys." 

"I  can't  stand  uj),"  moaned  the  schouwreger, 
with  a  voice  of  entreaty.  "My  legs  sink  under 
me.    Pauw,  go  round  with  Mvnheer." 

The  sergeant  made  a  sign  to  the  corporal  that 
he  should  follow  the  young  man.  Then  he  said 
to  Master  Smet — 

"  Ton  sit  there  by  your  chest  as  if  you  ^  ere 
afraid  we  were  going  to  steal  your  money!" 

A  shudder  ran  through  all  the  limbs  of  the 
schouwveger,  and  a  cold  perspiration  stood  on  his 
forehead. 

"Ton  shall  pay  dear  for  your  jest,"  continued 
the  sergeant ;  "you'H  have  to  pay  the  fine." 

"Is  that  all?"  muttered  the  poor  terror-stricken 
Smet.  "  Make  me  pay  the  fine  two  or  three  times 
over,  if  you  Uke ;  only,  for  God's  sake,  get  out  of 
my  house!" 

Dame  Smet,  who  had  dressed  herself  in  the 
mean  time,  now  came  into  the  room  with  a  smil- 
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ing  countenance ;  and,  as  soon  as  she  saw  how  the 
matter  stood,  she  said  in  an  easy  tone  to  the  chief 
of  the  fire-brigade — 

"  Sergeant,  here's  an  odd  affair.  Don't  be  vexed 
about  it ;  it  was  quite  unintentional.  I'll  tell  you 
all  about  it.  You  must  know  that  we  have  had 
news  of  my  aunt  in  Holland." 

The  schouwveger  stretched  out  his  hand  with 
a  gesture  of  entreaty  to  implore  his  wife  to  be 
silent;  but  she  paid  no  attention  to  him,  and 
went  on : 

"We  are  to  have  a  legacy — I  don't  know  how 
many  thousand  crowns.  This  news  has  come  so 
suddenly  on  my  husband  that  he  has  a  fever  in  his 
brain— poor  man!  He  has  been  dreaming  that 
the  house  was  on  fire ;  but  you  see,  my  fine  fel- 
lows, I  don't  wish  you  to  have  all  your  trouble  for 
nothing.  Drink  a  pint  to  our  health,  and  be 
assured  that  we  are  very  grateful  to  you  for  your 
promptitude  and  kindness." 

With  these  words,  she  put  a  five-franc  piece 
into  his  hand. 

At  this  moment  Pauw  came  down-stairs  with 
the  corporal.  The  latter  advanced  to  the  sergeant, 
brought  his  hand  to  his  policeman's  cap  in  mili- 
tary fashion,  and  said,  in  a  pompous  tone — 

"  Sergeant,  there  has  been  no  fire  in  the  house." 

After  sundry  admonitions  not  to  dream  so  loud 
another  time,  the  fire-brigade  left  the  abode  of  the 
schouwveger.  His  wife  thereupon  shut  the  door 
and  locked  it  after  them. 
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Eaising  his  hands,  the  schouwveger  said,  with  a 
sigh — 

"  Good  heavens !  if  poor  men  only  knew  what  a 
bother  it  is  to  be  rich,  they  would  never  wish  it. 
Here  is  a  fine  business 

Dame  Smet  took  him  by  the  shoulder,  and, 
pushing  him  toward  the  stairs,  said,  half  in  anger 
and  half  in  scorn — 

"  Yes,  a  pretty  mess  you  make  of  every  thing. 
I  ought  to  be  vexed  with  you,  but  I  pity  your 
childish  fancies.  To-morrow  we'll  talk  it  all  over. 
Go  and  sleep  now,  Zebedeus;  and  if  you  must 
dream  of  thieves  and  gendarmes,  try  to  dream 
quietly.  Money  has  made  a  fine  fellow  of  you ! 
Look  at  him,  how  he  stands  there  like  an  idiot 
with  the  palsy !" 

Without  speaking  a  word,  thoroughly  crushed 
down  and  beside  himself  with  the  fright  he  had 
experienced,  the  poor  schouwveger  turned  and 
slowly  mounted  the  stairs  to  his  bed-room. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  morning  after  these  noctural  freaks.  Dame 
Smet  was  on  her  legs  betimes,  and  ran  off  to  the 
corner  shop  to  chatter  and  gossip  about  my  aunt  in 
Holland  and  the  grand  legacy  they  were  going 
to  have ;  and  when  the  wife  of  the  grocer  ventured 
to  express,  with  some  scorn,  her  disbelief  of  Dame 
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Smet's  oft-repeated  story,  the  latter  took  out  of 
her  pocket  a  handful  of  gold-pieces  and  laid  them 
on  the  counter,  as.  vouchers  for  the  truth  of  what 
she  said.  Thereupon  the  four  or  five  dames  who 
were  in  the  shop  at  the  same  time  lifted  up  their 
hands,  and  cried  out  in  amazement,  as  if  they  had 
been  favored  with  a  sight  of  all  the  treasures  of 
California. 

Half  an  hour  later,  not  a  single  person  in  the 
neighborhood  could  plead  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  Ja.n-Grap,  the  chimney-sweeper,  had  got  a 
legacy  of  three  huge  bags  of  gold.  Everybody 
was  making  inquiries,  and  everybody  was  giving 
answers;  so  that  in  a  very  short  time  Jan  was 
endowed  by  the  liberality  of  his  neighbors  with 
more  than  a  hundred  houses,  and  about  twenty 
ships  at  sea. 

"While  Dame  Smet  was  running  all  over  the  city 
to  visit  the  magazins  des  modeSy  and  to  give  her 
orders  to  a  celebrated  milliner,  Pauw  remained  at 
home,  at  her  request,  to  await  the  appearance  of 
his  father,  who  was  somewhat  indisposed  by  his 
night's  adventures. 

And  now  Dame  Smet  had  been  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  at  home;  she  was  standing  before  the 
looking-glass,  admiring  the  brilliance  of  the  huge 
golden  pendants  she  had  suspended  to  her  ears. 

Pauw  came  down-stairs  at  the  same  moment, 
and,  in  reply  to  a  question  of  his  mother's,  he 
said — 

"Father  isn't  sick:  he  is  out  of  sorts,  and  worn 
p 
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out  by  the  strange  adventures  of  the  night ;  but 
he'll  be  down  in  less  than  an  hour." 

"Well,  Pauw,  just  look  at  me."  she  exclaimed, 
exultingly ;  "  what  do  you  think  of  these  ear-rings  ? 
Don't  they  suit  me  famously  ?" 

The  young  man  looked  at  his  mother.  The  im- 
pression which  the  jewels  made  upon  him  could 
not  have  been  most  favorable,  for  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and  replied,  with  a  smile — 

"  I  don't  know,  mother ;  but  the  ear-rings  under 
your  plaited  cap  look  as  if  they  had  lost  their  way 
somehow." 

"  Now,  now,  wait  a  little ;  we  will  soon  mend 
that,"  said  the  dame.  ''Only  wait  a  few  days, 
and  your  mother  will  come  out  in  such  style  that 
you  shall  see  whether  any  my  lady  on  the  Meir 
can  compare  with  her !  She  will  wear  a  chapeau 
with  feathers  in  it,  a  velvet  iJeUrine,  a  purple  silk 
gown,  and  coffee-colored  boots !  And  then  she 
will  promenade  up  and  down  the  street,  with  a 
darhng  little  parasol  in  her  hand,  so  grand  and  so 
stately  that  everybody  shall  see  of  whaf  a  good 
family  I  am." 

"  Well,  if  there  is  no  remedy  for  it"  said  Pauw, 
sighing,  and  shaking  his  head,  ''  for  God's  sake, 
mother,  go  and  live  somewhere  else ;  for  such  a 
grand  my  lady  in  our  little  schouwveger's  den  will 
be  enough  to  make  me  swear  awfully.  I  don't 
feel  inclined,  mother,  to  be  pointed  at  all  my  life 
long  and  laughed  at  by  everybody." 

"  Patience,  patience,  Pauw !"  answered  the  happy 
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dame.  "Your  father  won't  change  houses  yet; 
he  has  his  reasons.  But  only  let  us  get  the  legacy, 
my  boy !  I've  got  such  a  beautiful  house  in  my 
eye ;  that  large  porte-cochere  on  the  St.  James's 
market!" 

"Do  you  know  what  I'm  thinking,  mother?" 
asked  the  young  man,  with  a  sad  smile.  "I'm 
thinking  that  all  three  of  us  are  out  of  our  senses ; 
and  as  for  the  legacy,  if  I  had  ten  crowns  in  my 
pocket,  I  wouldn't  give  them  for  the  egg  that  isn't 
laid  yet!" 

"Ha!  you  wouldn't  give  ten  crowns  for  it, 
eh?"  exclaimed  his  mother.  "Look,  there's 
something  like  a  proof  for  you,  you  unbelieving 
Thomas!" 

Pauw  sprang  back  in  astonishment,  and  kept 
his  dazzled  eyes  fixed  on  the  handful  of  gold-pieces 
which  his  mother  had  taken  out  of  her  pocket  and 
held  before  his  face  with  an  exulting  laugh. 

"Well,  now,  what  do  you  say  to  that?"  asked 
she.  "  Have  you  ever  seen  so  much  money  in  all 
your  life  before?  Are  these  only  clouds  driven 
before  the  wind,  as  your  father  was  saying  ?" 

But  the  lad  could  not  speak;  he  did  nothing 
but  stare  at  the  gold-pieces. 

"Have  you  lost  your  tongue?"  said  his  mother, 
jestingly.  "You  stand  there  as  if  you  had  seen 
something  uncanny !" 

"Whew!"  said  Pauw,  quite  bewildered ;  "well 
I  may,  when  you  deal  me  such  a  stunning  blow  as 
that!" 
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"  And  this  handful  of  gold  is  only  a  trifle  com- 
pared with  what  we  shall  have." 

"  "Well,  mother,  mother  dear,  are  we  then  really 
rich?" 

"  Eich  as  Jews,  Paiiw  !" 

"Ha,  ha!  what  a  life  we'll  have!  And  Katie, 
poor  thing,  she'll  be  out  of  her  senses  with  joy!" 

He  began  then  to  cut  some  extraordinary  capers, 
and  sang  out  cheerily — 

*'  Schouwvegers  gay,  who  live  in  A.  B. — " 

But  his  mother  placed  her  hand  on  his  mouth 
and  stopped  his  song,  by  saying,  in  a  tone  of 
rebuke — 

"Fie,  Pauw  !  singing  a  poor  man's  song — a  low 
song !  You  must  learn  to  behave  like  a  lad  who 
is  of  a  good  family." 

"  You  are  right,  mother,"  stammere^d  Pauw,  in 
confusion ;  "  I  must  make  another  little  song — " 

"  N'o,  no ;  no  more  singing  or  jumping  about.  A 
rich  man  must  be  grave  and  solemn." 

This  seemed  to  disconcert  Pauw  a  little. 

"  Then  mustn't  I  be  merry  any  more  ?"  he 
asked. 

"Yes,  yes,  on  the  sly — when  you  are  by  your- 
self ;  and  if  you  like  to  toss  off  a  good  flask  when 
nobody  sees  you,  the  neighbors  can't  talk  about 
it.    That's  the  way  rich  men  manage." 

"  When  I'm  by  myself !  Do  you  fancy,  mother, 
I  drink  beer  for  the  sake  of  drinking  ?  Why,  if 
I  had  no  friends  with  me,  I'd  a  great  deal  rather 
drink  water." 
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"Beer,  beer!  rich,  men  don't  drink  beer;  they 
don't  care  for  any  thing  but  wine." 
"  And  I  don't  like  wine." 

"  Oh,  you'll  soon  learn  to  like  it.  But  the  first 
thing  you  have  to  learn  is  to  leave  oS  your  loose 
way  of  walking  up  the  street,  and  your  joking  and 
quizzing." 

"But  mustn't  I  laugh  any  more,  then  ?" 

"In  the  street  ?  No,  certainly  not.  You  must 
carry  your  head  up  in  the  air,  hold  yourself  upright, 
and  look  stiff  and  stern." 

"As  if  I  w^as  always  vexed  with  everybody?" 

"No,  as  if  you  were  always  abstracted  and  full 
of  thought.  There's  nothing  so  vulgar  as  laughing 
and  being  merry." 

"I  don't  quite  fancy  that.  'Tisn't  worth  while 
to  be  rich,  if  you  can't  have  some  pleasure  out  of 
your  money ! 

Dame  Smet  sat  down  majestically  at  the  table, 
as  if  she  were  going  to  say  something  very  im- 
portant and  memorable. 

"Pauw,"  said  she,  "just  sit  down  a  minute. 
I  have  something  to  say  to  you.  You  have 
sense  enough  to  take  my  meaning.  '  Like  seeks 
like'—" 

"  Yes,  and  the  devil  ran  away  with  the  chimney- 
sv/eeper — at  least,  so  the  proverb  goes  on  to  say." 

"Don't  joke  now,  Pauw;  and  listen  attentively 
to  what  I  have  to  say.  ^Like  seeks  like.'  What 
would  you  say  if  you  saw  the  son  of  a  baron  marry 
the  daughter  of  a  drysalter  ?" 
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"  I  should  think  it  odd.'' 

"Don't  you  think,  Pauw,  now  we  are  so  rich, 
that  people  would  think  it  a  disgrace  if  you  were 
to  marry  a  poor  girl?" 

The  lad  trembled  with  fear. 
"Heavens!  mother,  what  are  you  driving  at?" 
he  exclaimed,  anxiously. 

"  Look  now,  Pauw.  The  shoemaker's  Katie  is  a 
good  and  virtuous  lass ;  I  have  not  a  word  to  say 
against  her.  And  if  we  had  remained  poor  people, 
you  would  have  been  married  to  her  before  the 
year  is  out;— but  now— you  see  the  whole  city 
would  laugh  at  us." 

"  Well,  let  them  laugh,  if  they  like,"  said  Pauw, 
firmly.  "I'd  rather  be  a  chimney-sweep  with 
Katie  than  a  baron  with  anybody  else ;— and  look 
you,  mother,  you  mustn't  harp  on  this  string,  or  I 
shall  be  as  cross  as  a  turnpike-gate." 

Dame  Smet  put  on  a  cunning  expression,  and 
said,  in  her  blandest  and  most  insinuating  tone— 
"But,  Pauw,  don't  you  think  that  Leocadie,  in 
the  corner  shop  there,  over  the  way,  is  a  comely 
lass?  Black  eyes— fine  figure— always  so  well 
(jressed— and  such  nice  free  manners ;  and  there's 
heaps  of  money  there,  Pauw!  If  you  would  only 
set  your  cap  at  her,  now — " 

"Well,  bless  my  soul!"  exclaimed  the  lad. 
"  Leocadie !  that  pale  shrimp  of  a  girl,  with  her 
ribbons  and  her  curls !  why,  she's  a  walking  per- 
fumer's shop ;  I  wouldn't  have  her  if  she  was 
the  king's  own  daughter.    She  is  always  :parle 
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franse  with  those  mincing  rascals.  No,  no,  I 
won't  have  such  a  weathercock  as  that;  when  I 
marry,  I'll  take  care  that  my  wife  is  really  my 
wife." 

"What!"  cried  his  mother,  "are  you  not 
ashamed  to  sit  there  and  dare  to  take  away  the 
good  name  of  people  who  have  four  houses,  all 
their  own  property?" 

"  I  don't  want  to  take  away  any  thing,  mother ; 
'  only  I  won't  hear  you  speak  of  that  gilded  grass- 
hopper." 

"Well,  suppose  you  have  no  liking  for  Leocadie, 
— you  shan't  marry  Katie  !" 
"No?" 
"No!" 

"Well,  then,  I  won't  be  a  rich  man — not  I !" 

"You  will  wait  till  we  are  in  our  proper  posi- 
tion ;  and  then  some  mamsel  or  other — " 

"  Some  mamsel  ?  I  shouldn't  know  how  to  talk 
to  them.  No,  no ;  I  won't  have  anybody  but  Katie ! 
Father  has  promised  me  already  that  he  would 
take  care  I  married  Katie;  and  he  said,  too, 
that  we  should  have  such  a  merry,  such  a  jolly 
wedding." 

"Father  will  change  his  mind  when  he  is  a 
little  used  to  being  rich.  You  must  forget  Katie, 
I  tell  you." 

"I  cannot  forget  her — I  don't  want  to  forget 
her — and  I  won't  forget  her !  Such  a  dear,  good 
child  I  she  would  die  for  her  Pauw,  if  necessary — 
and  I  am  to  break  her  heart  and  despise  her,  now 
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we  are  rich  !  If  I  thought  I  could  ever  dream  of 
such  a  thing,  I  would  dash  my  head  against  the 
wall  there/' 

"I  don't  wish  you  to  see  her  any  more/'  in- 
sisted his  mother. 

"Father  has  told  me  to  go  and  see  her  this 
morning,  that  she  might  not  hear  about  our  legacy 
from  anybody  but  me." 

"  Ha !  then  you  are  a  Httle  too  late  chere ;  half 
the  city  knows  it  already." 

"But,  mother,"  said  Pauw,  with  a  voice  of 
tender  entreaty,  "you  must  still  have  a  heart? 
Only  think  now,  you  have  regarded  Katie  as  your 
daughter  these  five  or  six  years  past;  you  have 
loved  her  as  your  own  child.  She  loved  you,  too, 
so  much  that  we  were  often  forced  to  laugh  at  her; 
it  was  always  ^Mother  dear,  this,'  and  ^Mother 
dear,  that;'  the  ground  wasn't  good  enough  for 
you  to  set  your  foot  on.  When  she  was  here  to 
keep  you  company,  there  was  never  a  door  opened 
but  Katie  jumped  up  to  shut  it,  for  fear  you  should 
catch  cold ;  she  watched  your  eyes  to  divine  your 
wishes— and  no  wonder:  the  dear  child  has  no 
mother  of  her  own !  When  you  were  ill  for  more 
than  three  months,  I  am  sure  she  cried  three 
days  at  a  stretch.  Every  morning  she  went  to  the 
church  to  pray  for  you ;  she  watched  whole  nights 
long  by  your  bedside ;  and  when  your  illness  be- 
came dangerous,  she  shed  such  floods  of  tears,  and 
was  in  such  a  state  of  grief,  that  the  neighbors 
hardly  knew  which  to  pity  most,  you  or  poor 
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Katie.  I  always  loved  Katie;  but  since  I  found 
out  that  she  would  have  given  her  life  for  yours,  I 
have  loved  her  ten  times  more.  I  have  quite  a 
reverence  for  her  ;  and  all  the  mamselsm  the  city 
put  together  are  not  worth  my  Katie  ! — Oh,  don't 
punish  her  for  her  goodness !  She  would  break 
her  heart  and  die — and  you,  mother,  you  would 
lay  her  in  her  coffin  as  the  recompense  of  her 
love  r' 

The  tears  flowed  fast  from  the  young  man's 
eyes  as  he  spoke  these  words.  Before  he  had  half 
finished,  his  mother  became  so  deeply  affected 
that  she  had  bent  her  head  down  to  conceal  her 
emotion.  "Wiping  her  face  with  her  hands,  she 
cried  out — 

"Pauw,  lad,  leave  ofi*  do;  you  would  fetch 
tears  out  of  a  flint.  Where  did  you  get  your 
words  from  ?  It  is  all  quite  true ;  the  poor  child 
would  pine  away.  And  she  has  never  shown  us 
any  thing  but  pure,  disinterested  kindness  and 
affection.  It  is  a  pity  things  should  turn  out  so : 
she  is  not  a  girl  fit  for  your  station  in  life ;  but, 
rich  or  not  rich,  we  are  human  beings  still,  and 
have  hearts.  Come,  come,  run  off  to  Katie ;  fine 
clothes  will  help  to  set  her  off,  and  I  will  do  my 
best  to  teach  her  good  manners." 

'^Oh,  mother,  thanks,  thanks!"  shouted  Pauw, 
intoxicated  with  joy.  Do  with  me  whatever  you 
like.  If  I  must  mount  spectacles,  and  wear  yellow 
gloves,  and  set  everybody  laughing  at  me,  I  don't 
care,  if  only  you  won't  vex  Katie.'' 
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He  rose  up,  and  was  leaving  t]ie  house. 

^'Pauw,  hold  your  head  up!"  said  his  mother, 
authoritatively.  ''A  rich  man  doesn't  wear  a  cap 
like  that;  and  here  is  a  satin  neckerchief  for  you, 
with  red  and  blue  stripes.  Come  to  the  glass, 
and  I'll  put  it  on  for  you." 

With  whatever  vexation  the  young  schouwveger 
might  regard  the  gaudy  colors  of  the  satin,  there 
was  no  help  for  it;  so  he  meekly  and  patiently 
allowed  the  magnificent  neckerchief  to  be  tied 
round  his  neck ;  then  he  sprang  out  of  the  door, 
with  a  joyous  farewell  to  his  mother. 

She  called  after  him,  reprovingly— 

"Pauw,  Pauw,  no  skipping  and  jumping;  be- 
have yourself  soberly,  as  becomes  your  position  in 
life !" 

The  sunny  side  of  the  street  was,  as  usual, 
crowded  with  young  lace-stitch  workers,  enticed 
from  their  close  rooms  by  the  beauty  of  the 
weather ;  and  among  them  were  most  of  the  old 
dames  of  the  street,  basking  in  the  sun  and  stitch- 
ing away  at  their  children's  clothes.  ,  . 

To  please  his  mother,  Pauw  had  altered  his 
whole  bearing,  and  stalked  majestically  along, 
with  his  head  erect,  and  a  conscious  stateliness 
about  his  w^hole  person. 

As  soon  as  he  came  in  sight  of  the  girls,  all  ran 
up  and  looked  at  him  with  their  eyes  wide  open, 
and  with  an  expression  of  wonder  and  even  of 
awe,  as  if  a  miracle  had  taken  place  before  their 
faces. 
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This  general  observation  annoyed  Pauw  exces- 
sively. His  face  glowed  with  the  crimson  of  shame ; 
and  his  head  began  to  feel  as  if  it  were  a  pin- 
cushion, and  the  girls  were  filling  it  with  pins. 
He  made  great  efforts  to  vanquish  his  emotion; 
and,  going  up  to  the  girls  who  were  sitting  not  far 
from  the  shoemaker's  door,  he  said,  in  an  ap- 
parently unembarrassed  tone  of  voice — 

"Why,  Annemieken,  what  are  you  cutting  such 
a  face  of  wonder  as  that  for  ?  Do  you  fancy  I  am 
an  elephant  or  a  shark?  Eh,  you,  yonder 
shouted  he  to  a  group  of  dames  who  were  staring 
at  him  with  their  necks  stretched  out,  '^what's  the 
matter  with  you  ?" 

No  one  laughed ;  there  was  a  considerable  inter- 
val before  even  Annemie  ventured  to  say  to  him, 
with  a  deferential  manner  and  a  quiet  voice— 

"Mynheer  Pauw,  I  wish  you  good  luck;  but  I 
am  vexed,  after  all." 

"Vexed!— why?" 

"Why,  the  street  will  be  so  dull,  now  that  the 
merry  Pauw  is  become  a  rich  Mynheer,  and  is  go- 
ing to  live  on  the  Meir." 

"Come,  now,  have  done  with  your  mynheers;  I 
am  Pauwken-Plezier,  just  as  I  was  before." 

.  At  this  moment  an  aged  man  passed  by,  quite 
bowed  beneath  the  weight  of  years ;  he  took  off 
his  hat  to  Pauw,  bared  his  head  silvered  with  age, 
and  said,  with  an  imploring  smile  on  his  counte- 
nance— 

"  Mynheer  Smet,  if  you  please,  may  I  speak  a 
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word  with  you  ?  Do  not  take  it  amiss,  I  pray  yon, 
that  I  make  so  bold." 

The  young  man  began  to  blush  to  the  very  roots 
of  his  hair,  and  exclaimed,  impatiently — 

Come,  Father  Mieris,  you  are  cutting  your 
jokes  at  me,  too,  are  you?  Give  me  your  hand; 
how  goes  your  health?" 

The  old  man  smiled  gratefully  at  the  warm 
pressure  of  Pauw's  hand. 

"It  is  too  great  an  honor.  Mynheer  Smet,"  con- 
tinued he;  "I  have  a  small  request  to  make  of 
you.    My  daughter  Susanna,  you  know  her  well." 

"Know  her  ?  Of  course  I  do  ;  a  good  and  tidy 
lass." 

"  She  is  an  ironing  girl.  Mynheer  Pauw,  and 
works  as  hard  and  as  well  as  the  best.  I  am  come 
to  ask  your  good  word  with  my  lady  your  mother, 
that  she  might  not  forget  us,  and  let  us  earn  a  few 
sous ;  for  times  are  hard  now,  and  bread  is  so — " 

Pauw  was  quite  bewildered  by  this  time;  his 
head  began  to  turn  round  and  round. 

"Yes,  yes;  all  right!"  said  he,  interrupting  the 
old  man;  "I  will  do  it.  But  let  me  alone  with  all 
your  mynheers  and  my  ladies.  The  whole  quarter 
vdll  be  in  the  madhouse  soon,  I  think." 

Terrified  at  this  outburst,  the  old  man  shrank 
timidly  back,  and  went  away  with  sad  and  down- 
cast eyes. 

"Katie  is  shoe-binding,  I  suppose?"  inquired 
Pauw  of  the  girls. 

"Yes,  Katie,  poor  creature!"  sighed  Annemie, 
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with  a  look  of  deep  compassion,  "  slie  is  most  to 
be  pitied.  If  she  survive  it,  it  will  be  a  great 
blessing." 

The  schouwveger  became  pale  as  death,  and 
stepped  toward  th^  shoemaker's  door,  without 
further  remark. 

He  found  the  girl  sitting  near  the  little  window 
that  looked  out  into  the  street.  She  had  her 
apron  before  her  eyes,  and  was  sobbing  aloud. 

Pauw  seized  her  hand  and  uttered  a  cry  of  pain- 
ful surprise;  but  the  sorrowing  girl  gently  and 
sadly  withdrew  it,  covered  her  face  more  com- 
pletely, while  deep  sobs  of  anguish  burst  from  her 
breast. 

"Katie,  Katie,"  cried  the  young  man,  in  despair, 
"what  are  you  in  such  trouble  about?  what  is  it? 
Speak  to  me,  oh,  speak!" 

The  girl  uncovered  her  face  and  raised  her  red- 
dened eyes  to  her  lover's  face  with  an  expression 
of  unutterable  grief  and  dejection,  and  said,  im- 
ploringly— 

"Oh,  Pauw,  you  mustn't  take  it  to  heart;  I 
know  it  isn't  your  fault.  You  would  never  have 
had  the  cruelty  to  give  your  poor  Katie  her  death- 
blow." 

"But,  for  God's  sake,  what  has  happened?" 
shouted  the  youth. 

"I  will  bear  my  bitter  lot;  and  even  if  I  pine 
and  die,  I  shall  never  blame  you,  Pauw;  and  I 
shall  even  pray  that  God  may  give  you  a  wife  who 
will  love  you  as  well  as  I  do !" 
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"Ha,  ha!  'tis  the  fear  of  that!"  cried  the  young 
man,  quite  reheved.  ''Cheer  up,  then,  Katie; 
between  us  there  is  no  change :  you  are  deceiving 
yourself." 

The  maiden  looked  at  him  with  a  smile  of  deep 
misery,  and  said — 

"  Oh,  Pauw,  I  am  far  too  lowly  a  girl  to  dare  to 
lift  my  eyes  up  to  such  as  you.  You  are  of  a  high 
family,  and  my  father  is  only  an  honorable  crafts- 
man." 

The  young  man  stamped  his  foot  on  the  ground 
with  angry  impetuosity. 

''Who  has  put  such  notions  into  your  head, 
Katie?  the  wicked  tongues  of  the  neighbors,  I 
suppose?  Katie,  do  you  listen  to  their  envious 
talk?" 

"  N"o,  no,"  sobbed  the  girl ;  "your  mother  scoffed 
at  us  in  the  shop  over  the  way,  and  said 
that  no  cobbler's  daughter  should  ever  come 
into  her  family.  You  must  be  obedient,  Pauw. 
Leave  me  alone  with  my  sorrow;  it  will  pass 
away." 

And,  with  a  fresh  flood  of  quiet  tears,  she 
added :  "  When  I  am  laid  in  the  churchyard — 
when  you  go  out  to  walk  sometimes,  and  you  see 
in  the  distance  the  trees  of  the  Stuivenberg,*  think 
sometimes  of  our  love,  Pauw,  and  say  in  your 
Ixeart — '  There  lies  Katie,  who  died  so  young  be- 
cause she  loved  me  too  well.'  " 


*  A  cemetery  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city. 
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Pauw  had  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  and 
trembled  with  emotion. 

"Katie/'  said  he,  quickly,  and  in  a  tone  of  deep 
sorrow,  "you  are  piercing  my  heart  by  your  in- 
justice. Were  my  father  a  king,  you  should  be 
my  little  wife  still !  My  mother  herself  does  not 
wish  it  otherwise." 

"  She  feels  too  bitter  a  contempt  for  us,  Pauw." 

"Well,  well;  but  you  know  riches  blind  people 
for  a  moment.  My  mother  has  sent  me  to  you ; 
she  loves  you  as  much  as  ever;  and  it  isn't  ten 
minutes  ago  she  said  to  me,  '  Eich  or  not  rich, 
Katie  shall  be  my  daughter.'  " 

The  girl  began  to  tremble  in  every  limb ;  she 
looked  at  the  youth  with  glistening  eyes  and 
heaving  bosom. 

"Oh,  heavens!  good  heavens !"  she  exclaimed; 
"Dame  Smet,  you  will  be  my  mother  still!  The 
death  I  saw  floating  before  my  eyes  will  flee  away 
again;  and  I  may  be  once  more  happy  in  the 
world !    Pauw,  Pauw,  oh,  don't  deceive  me  !" 

At  this  moment  the  shoemaker  entered  the 
room.  He  had  evidently  just  risen  up  from  his 
work,  for  he  had  his  awl  in  his  hand.  He  bent  a 
severe  look  on  the  young  man,  and  said — 

"  Mynheer  Smet,  I  am  surprised  that  you  dare 
to  come  into  our  house  again.  We  are  poor  in- 
deed and  humble,  but  we  are  honorable,  and  every 
man  is  a  king  in  his  own  house.  It  is,  perhaps, 
no  fault  of  yours ;  but  that  matters  not.  Go  hence 
— forget  where  we  live — or  else — " 
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'•Oh,  father  dear,  don't  be  angry!"  cried  the 
young  girl ;  "  it  is  not  as  yon  think." 

"Your  parents  act  by  reason  and  by  rule,"  said 
the  shoemaker,  with  a  bitter  sneer.  "As  long  as 
we  were  fellows  in  the  same  guild,  all  was  right 
enough ;  but  now  that  they  have  got  a  legacy  of 
ever  so  many  sacks  of  gold,  now  it  would  be  a 
great  disgrace  that  you,  Pauw,  should  marry  the 
daughter  of  a  mere  nobody — the  daughter  of  a 
poor  cobbler !  But  the  cobbler  has  a  heart  in  his 
body,  for  all  that;  and  he  will  not  allow  you  hence- 
forth to  cast  an  eye  on  his  daughter.  Go  to  the 
great  streets,  and  seek  there  a  wife  suitable  to  your 
condition !" 

"Master  Dries,  you  are  cruel  and  unjust,"  said 
the  vouno;  man,  stammerins;  with  vexation  and 
alarm.  "My  mother  sends  me  to  you  to  crave 
your  forgiveness  for  some  thoughtless  words  she 
has  uttered.  It  was  not  seriously  meant,  and- she 
beo-s  vou  to  be  kind  enouo^h  to  foro-et  what  has 
passed." 

"^S'o,  no,"  answered  the  shoemaker;  "that 
won't  do.  She  has  scorned  us  openly,  before 
everybody.  You,  Pauw,  must  keep  away  from 
my  house.  AVe  are  not  rich;  but  yet,  look  you, 
it  shall  never  be  said  that  we  let  ourselves  be 
trampled  under  foot  by  anybody." 

"  And  if  my  mother  were  to  come  herself,  and 
confessed  to  you  that  she  did  not  mean  what  she 
said?" 
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"Look  you,  now,  that  would  look  like  some- 
thing," muttered  Master  Dries.  ^ 

"Well,  now,  she  will  come;  I'll  go  and  fetch 
her." 

"I  saw  her  go  out  just  this  minute,"  remarked 
the  shoemaker. 

"  Then  I'll  go  home  as  soon  as  she  comes  back, 
and  ask  her  to  come  and  speak  to  you." 

"No,  no,  not  so,  Pauw;  you  shall  not  stay  here. 
And  I  won't  have  you  come  unless  your  mother  is 
with  you.  The  neighbors  are  standing  in  a  crowd 
at  our  door.  Come,  come ;  if  all  is  as  you  say, 
every  thing  will  come  right  of  itself;  but  i.ow,  I 
must  beg  you,  Pauw,  to  leave  my  house,  and  go 
home." 

The  young  man  turned  toward  the  door,  and 
said  to  the  girl,  as  he  took  leave,  "Katie,  Katie, 
don't  be  alarmed ;  keep  a  good  heart ;  all  will  go 
right  enough.  I  shall  be  back  again  directly  with 
my  mother." 

When  Pauw  entered  his  home,  he  found  his 
father  sitting  at  the  table.  The  poor  man  was 
pale,  and  looked  very  desponding;  his  eyes, 
wearied  with  his  unwonted  and  involuntary  vigil, 
were  dull  and  restless. 

"Pauw,  why  are  you  so  red  in  the  face?"  he 
asked,  in  some  surprise. 

"Why,  father,"  was  the  answer,  "I  have  been 
to  Katie ;  she  was  sitting  sobbing  and  crying  so, 
that  I  could  have  broken  my  heart  to  see  her. 
The  shoemaker  wanted  to  turn  me  out  of  doors ; 
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but  we  have  come  to  an  understanding.  Are  you 
ill,  father  ?  You  seem  to  me  to  look  so  pale ;  shall 
I  run  for  the  doctor  ?" 

"No,  no,  it  is  gone  now;  it  was  nothing  but  a 
disturbance  of  the  nerves.  And  what  was  the 
cause  of  Katie's  sorrow?  what  made  the  shoe- 
maker so  angry  with  you  ?" 

"Why,  I  don't  exactly  know;  mother  has  said 
in  the  shop  yonder  that  Katie  was  not  good 
enough  to  enter  our  family ;  and  thereupon— you 
can  easily  fancy  how— the  shoemaker  got  on  the 
high  horse.  But  he  is  off  again  by  this  time ;  and 
when  mother  comes  home,  I  will  go  with  her  to 
the  shoemaker's,  and  set  all  straight." 

"Your  mother!  your  mother!"  said  the  schouw- 
veger,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  she  will  make  us  all 
miserable.  She  can't  restrain  her  pride,  and  chats 
and  gossips  as  if  we  had  ever  so  many  thousand 
crowns  coming  to  us." 

"Three  sacks  of  gold,  father.  When  I  was 
coming  just  now  from  the  shoemaker's,  Annemie, 
there  at  the  green-grocer's,  asked  me  if  it  was  true 
that  we  had,  over  and  above  the  sacks  of  gold, 
I  don't  know  how  many  houses  and  ships  on  the 
sea." 

"Good  heavens!"  said  the  schouwveger,  sadly; 
"  'tis  very  unlucky !  With  all  this  chattering  and 
prating  of  your  mother,  we  shall  never  have  a 
moment's  peace  again.  All  the  thieves  and  vaga- 
bonds of  the  city  will  be  lurking  about  the  house. 
God  only  knows  how  many  plots  will  be  con- 
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trived  to  break  in  here  at  the  first  opportunity, 
and  rob  ns — murder  us,  perhaps  !" 

*'Yes,  indeed,  father;  that  is  very  likely.  It 
seems  the  whole  city  is  standing  in  groups,  dis- 
cussing our  wonderful  legacy." 

"  "Wonderful  legacy  ?"  repeated  the  schouwveger, 
scratching  his  head  in  desperation.  "  Ah,  Pauw, 
there  is  not  near  so  much  as  they  say.'' 

"  The  neighbors  say  it  is  at  least  three  sacks  of 
gold,"  said  Pauw,  laughing. 

"The  neighbors  are  out  of  their  senses." 

"Well,  father,  wasn't  there  at  least  one  single 
sack  of  gold?" 

"No,  no;  only  a  moderate  burgher's  fortune: 
enough  to  live  quietly  on  with  care  and  economy." 

"Whom  am  I  to  believe?  Mother  talks  of  a 
great  house  -with  a  porte-cochere  on  St.  James's 
Place;  of  hats  with  feathers;  of  maid-servants 
and  footmen ;  and  of  so  many  other  things,  that  I 
really  thought  she  had  found  Fortunatus's  purse, 
and  we  were  going  to  live  in  a  mountain  of  gold." 

"Your  mother  will  bring  us  to  lie  on  straw 
again,"  cried  Master  Smet,  with  bitterness  and 
wrath.  "But  wait — I'll  let  her  see  that  I  am 
master  here.  And  if  I  once  get  off  my  hook,  I'll 
trample  her  hat  and  feathers  under  my  feet,  and 
tear  all  her  silk  clothes  to  pieces ;  and  if  she  won't 
dress  as  she  ought  to  do,  I'll  turn  her  out  of  doors. 
Yes,  yes,  don't  look  at  me  so,  Pauw ;  I'll  turn  her 
out  of  doors !  And  you,  too ;  what's  that  round 
your  neck,  you  prodigal?" 
Q  7^ 
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"  Oh,  bless  me !  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it," 
sighed  Pauw,  tearing  the  satin  neckerchief  from 
his  throat.  "  Mother  made  me  put  it  on ;  but  the 
fewer  colored  rags  I  have  on  my  body  the  better  1 
shall  be  pleased." 

The  young  man  now  started  backward,  keeping 
his  eye  fixed  with  gloomy  surprise  upon  his  father, 
who  had  again  stooped  down  with  his  head  on  his 
hands,  as  though  exhausted  by  fatigue,  and  was 
looking  vacantly  at  the  table. 

After  a  while  Pauw  said,  half  angrily — 

"  I  wish  the  legacy  was — I  know  where  !  We 
were  not  born  for  riches ;  we  don't  take  kindly  to 
them.  "Would  you  believe,  father,  that  I'd  rather 
remain  poor  than  pass  my  life  like  this  ?" 

"  Oh,  my  child,  don't  wish  for  poverty,"  said  his 
father,  with  a  sigh.  "If  your  mother  does  not 
behave  more  sensiblv,  we  shall  soon  be  cast  down 
again  into  the  depth  of  misery  and  want.  Per- 
haps they  already  stand  threatening  at  our  door!" 

The  tone  of  his  father's  voice  was  so  singularly 
harsh  and  melancholy,  that  the  young  man  looked 
at  him  with  a  kind  of  terror,  and  exclaimed,  with 
painful  anxiety — 

"But,  father,  you  are  ill — very  ill !" 

"  There's  nothing  the  matter  with  me ;  I  am 
only  a  little  bit  tired,"  was  the  faint  reply. 

"  How  is  it  possible  ?  Can  the  money  have  thus 
changed  us  all  ?  Your  eyes  are  cloudy,  your  face 
is  pale,  your  voice  is  quite  changed  from  what  it 
was;  all  is  so  slow  and  so  languid  now,  father. 
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All,  we  were  always  so  happy,  and  so  merry ;  you 
used  to  sing  from  morning  till  night ;  every  word 
you  uttered  was  so  fanny  that  no  one  could  help 
laughing.  I  feel  sure  that  money  is  a  foe  to  joy; 
for  now  and  then  I  find  my  own  head  falling  on 
my  breast,  and  something — I  don't  know  what — 
begins  to  gnaw  at  my  heart." 

"Yes,  my  boy,"  muttered  the  schouwveger, 
"  there  is  indeed  some  truth  in  what  you  say ;  but 
yet  to  be  rich  is  a  great  advantage." 

"So  it  seems!"  said  Pauw,  bitterly.  "Since 
there  has  been  talk  of  this  confounded  legacy, 
I  have  heard  nothing  but  grumbling  and  lamen- 
tation. I  begin  to  fear  that  people  will  soon  call 
us  Jan-Sorg  (careworn)  and  Pauwken-Verdriet 
{fretfuiy 

"It's  all  your  mother's  fault,"  said  Master  Smet, 
in  a  tone  of  vexation ;  "  her  love  of  extravagance 
is  what  worries  me.  Only  fancy,  Pauw,  she  is 
gone  off  to  look  out  for  a  maid-servant ;  and  she 
has  made  up  her  mind  not  to  have  any  one  who 
has  not  lived  with  some  my  lady!  I  set  myself 
against  it,  and  was  very  angry ;  but  get  an  idea 
out  of  your  mother's  head  if  you  can!  Strange 
people  in  my  house?  Why,  I  shall  never  sleep  in 
peace  again !" 

"Bat  why  are  you  so  afraid  of  everybody, 
father?  If  we  had  got  the  legacy,  and  if  there 
was  a  great  treasure,  here  in  the  house,  I  could 
understand  it ;  bat  now — " 

The  front  door  was  opened  at  this  moment,  and 
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a  personage  entered,  ^vliose  appearance  cut  short 
Pauw's  sentence. 

It  was  a  young  footboy,  with  a  golden  band 
round  his  hat,  and  clothed  in  an  old  livery  coat, 
which  hung  about  his  body  like  a  sack,  and  the 
tails  of  which  reached  down  to  his  heels.  The 
fellow  had  sandy  hair,  and  a  coarse  lumpish  face, 
which  betokened  an  unwonted  stolidity. 

At  his  entrance,  he  stared  round  the  room  quite 
bewildered,  and  muttered,  half  aloud,  to  himself— 
"  The  people  in  the  city  are  determined  to  take 
me  for  a  fool!  I'm  regularly  taken  in;  but  any- 
how I'll  ask— " 

"Well,  now,  what  do  you  mean  by  this?"  cried 

Pauw. 

"It  is  only,  you  see,  my  lad,"  answered  the 
footboy,  "I  am  not  where  I  ought  to  be.  The 
girls  in  the  street  there  have  taken  me  in.  I 
wanted  to  find  my  lady  the  schouwveger's  wife, 
who  has,  all  at  once,  got  so  many  bags  of  gold 
and  ships  at  sea." 

"Well,  that  is  here,"  answered  Pauw. 

"Here,  here,  in  this  house?"  stammered  the 
footboy.    "  A  my.  lady  here  ?    It  can't  be." 

"  If  you  won't  beheve  it,  begone  as  quick  as  you 
can,  and  leave  us  in  peace." 

The  schouwveger  shook  his  head  in  anxious 
thought,  but  spoke  not  a  word;  he  kept  his  eye 
fixed  on  the  table,  with  a  smile  of  bitter  contempt 
on  his  face. 

"If  it  is  here,"  said  the  boy  to  Pauw,  "then 
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I  may  as  well  say  what  I've  come  about.  You 
must  know  I  live  with  my  lady  van  Steen.  She 
took  me  from  running  after  the  cows,  and  said 
I  should  live  the  life  of  a  lord;  but  you  wouldn't 
believe  how  I  have  been  treated.  It  is  nothing 
but  a  thump  here  and  a  kick  there!  Since  I 
jammed  the  tail  of  her  half-starved  lapdog  in 
the  door,  and  set  the  window-curtains  on  fire  by 
accident,  she  can't  bear  to  set  her  eyes  on  me. 
I  hear  nothing  but—'  donkey,  booby,  country  lout,' 
and— but  you  have  known  all  about  it,  I  dare  say 
—the  words  rich  people  use.  I  have  heard  say 
that  your  lady  wanted  a  footman,  to  stand  behind 
her  carriage,  and  carry  her  muff  or  her  prayer- 
book.  Besides,  I  can  turn  my  hand  to  any  thing- 
horses  especially  I  can  groom  and  take  care  of; 
You  are,  I  suppose,  the  stable-boy;  and  the  old 
fellow  there  is,  perhaps,  the  coachman  of  my  lady. 
Put  in  a  good  word  for  me,  both  of  you ;  we  shall 
understand  one  another  very  well,  and  contrive  to 
live  a  jolly  life." 

Pauw  looked  at  his  father  with  a  merry  laugh ; 
but  the  schouwveger  broke  out  into  a  furious  pas- 
sion. He  sprang  up,  clenched  his  fist,  and  roared 
to  the  footboy — 

"  Get  out  of  my  house,  you  shameless  scoundrel ! 
Quick!  look  sharp!  or  I'll  knock  you  into  the 
middle  of  the  street!" 

The  poor  footboy,  seeing  him  prepare  to  execute 
his  threat,  slunk  out  at  the  door  in  consternation, 
and  muttered — 
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^  "Now,  now,  don't  bite  me.  I  haven't  done  you 
any  harm.  These  great  city  lords— I  believe  they 
all  have  a  screw  loose  in  their  heads." 

And  when  he  had  said  these  words,  he  shut  the 
door  quickly,  and  ran  away  as  fast  as  his  legs 
would  carry  him. 

The  door  opened  again  very  soon.  It  was  Dame 
Smet,  who  strode  into  the  room,  darting  angry  and 
threatening  looks  at  her  husband  and  at  her  son. 

"Pauw,"  growled  the  schouweger,  pale  with 
anger,  "  I  am  going  up-stairs,  for  I  feel  I  can't  lay 
hands  on  a  woman ;  if  I  stay  here,  I  shall  do 
something — " 

And,  so  saying,  he  went  grumbling  up  the  stairs. 

"What's  going  on  now?"  asked  the  dame,  in  a 
haughty  tone  of  voice. 

"Oh,  nothing  at  all,  mother,"  answered  the 
youth.  "A  stupid  lout  of  a  boy  came  here  to 
offer  himself  as  servant,  and  we  have  sent  him 
about  his  business.  If  you  must  hire  a  servant, 
you  may  as  well  get  one  who  is  fit  to  be  seen." 

"Oh," is  that  all?"  muttered  she.  "I  thought, 
by  your  father's  looks,  that  something  dreadful  had 
happened  again." 

Pauw  took  her  hand,  and  asked,  with  a  voice  of 
earnest  entreaty — 

"Mother,  may  I  ask  you  something,  before  you 
take  off  your  cloak?" 

"Yes,  to  be  sure,  child;  any  thing  you  like." 

"  Oh,  mother,  I  have  been  to  Katie.  If  you  had 
seen  her,  you  would  have  burst  into  tears ;  the  poor 
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Iamb  was  almost  dying.  She  implores  you  just  to 
go  to  her  house,  and  tell  her  that  you  are  not  angry 
with  her ;  and  I,  knowing  your  dear  kind  heart, 
mother — I  promised  you  would  come.  Come, 
mother,  come 

^'You  wheedling  rogue,  you  said  the  dame, 
with  a  smile,  "who  could  refuse  you  any  thing?" 

Pauw  went  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  shouted 
out,  "  Father,  I  am  going  with  mother  close  by  to 
the  shoemaker's.  We  shall  be  back  again  in  a 
minute." 

And,  with  a  joyous  countenance,  he  led  his 
mother  out  of  the  house. 


CHAPTER  V. 

As  if  the  treasure  had  been  only  an  envious 
sprite  who  had  assumed  this  form  to  torment  the 
poor  schouwveger,  his  house,  once  so  happy,  wa? 
changed  into  a  hell  of  gloom  and  sadness  and 
discord. 

My  lady  Smet — for  so  she  insisted  on  being 
called  by  the  neighbors — ^had  for  some  days  been 
in  delighted  possession  of  her  new  clothes  and 
of  her  silk  chapeau.  From  head  to  foot  she  was 
covered  with  velvet  and  with  satin  ;  she  wore  gold 
in  her  ears,  gold  round  her  neck,  gold  on  her 
bosom,  and  gold  on  both  her  hands. 
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Thus  apparelled  and  adorned,  quite  like  a  genuine 
my  lady ^  she  roamed  all  over  the  city,  and  felt  not 
the  slightest  annoyance  when  she  saw  that  every- 
body stopped  and  stared  at  her  as  she  passed — ^in 
amazement  or  in  amusement,  —  and  that  many 
pointed  at  her  w^ith  their  fingers. 

This  universal  attention  was,  on  the  contrary,  a 
source  of  great  delight  to  her,  and  flattered  her 
pride  extremely.  She  fancied  that  the  boys  said 
one  to  another,  "  There  goes  the  wife  of  the  schouw- 
veger  who  has  so  suddenly  become  rich  as  a  Jew." 

And  all  this  pointing  and  whispering  was  far 
from  appearing  to  her  a  rebuke ;  she  thought  the 
passers-by  were  admiring  the  stateliness  of  her 
bearing  and  the  grace  with  which  she  walked. 
She  read  in  the  eyes  of  every  one  she  met,  ''Look, 
there  is  my  lady  Smet !  What  a  fine  woman ! 
what  dignity !  One  can  see  at  once  that  she  is  of 
a  good  family 

Indeed,  had  not  the  fame  of  her  wonderful  legacy 
made  her  known  all  over  the  city,  no  one  would 
have  distinguished  her  from  a  real  my  lady — except, 
perhaps,  that  the  suddenly-raised  schouwveger's 
lady  was  covered  with  clothes  and  golden  orna- 
ments, like  the  figures  in  the  window  of  a  magasin 
des  modes;  that  she  carried  her  head  somewhat 
stiffly,  and  turned  it  so  slowly  and  so  perseveringly 
in  all  directions,  just  as  though  it  were  set  on  a 
pivot ;  that  she  had  great  broad  feet,  and  took  great 
strides  like  a  man ;  that  her  face  was  very  red,  and 
that  she  seemed  to  ask  every  one  she  met,  "  Well, 
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now,  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?  I  hope  you  see 
now  that  my  lady  Smet  is  of  a  good  family !" 

She  liked  best  of  all  to  walk  round  the  Meir 
and  the  Egg-market,  where  the  most  splendid  and 
fashionable  shops  were  to  be  found.  There  she 
would  make  some  little  purchases,  and  gossip  by 
the  hour  with  the  shopkeeper's  wife  and  daughters, 
all  about  my  aunt  in  Holland,  and  about  her  in- 
tention to  take  a  house,  and  furnish  it  as  grandly 
and  as  richly  as  that  of  the  first  nobleman  of  the 
land. 

She  inquired  daily  and  of  everybody  whether 
they  knew  of  a  good  housemaid,  or  a  good  cook, 
of  a  coachman,  a  stable-boy,  or  a  footman.  She 
asked  everybody's  opinion  which  was  the  most 
stylish  color  to  choose  for  the  horses  she  was 
going  to  buy ;  and  gave  it  as  her  opinion  that  the 
Meir  was  not  a  healthy  situation  to  live  in,  be- 
cause there  was  a  large  drain  under  the  street. 
Therefore  she  had  determined  to  take  a  house  with 
a  porte-cochere  on  the  St.  James's  market-place ; 
and  since  the  owner  would  not  sell  it,  she  meant 
to  rent  it  until  some  good  opportunity  of  buying 
presented  itself. 

After  having  in  the  course  of  her  ramble  suffi- 
ciently exhibited  herself  to  the  wondering  city,  she 
returned  homeward;  and  she  took  care  never  to 
walk  twice  on  the  same  side  of  her  own  street,  so 
that  all  the  neighbors  might  have  the  benefit  of 
ceeing  and  admiring  her. 

On  her  former  acquaintance  she  would  bestow  a 
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cold  smile  of  condescending  benevolence.  She 
called  some  of  the  dames  by  their  Christian  names ; 
promised  them  all  her  protection  and  good  graces; 
and  this  she  did  so  haughtily  that  the  poor  people 
who  were  the  objects  of  her  civility  felt  their 
hearts  overflow  with  gall  at  sight  of  the  proud  and 
supercilious  upstart. 

The  schouwvegerwas  about  the  unhappiest  man 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  He  knew  well  that  the 
treasure  was  not  inexhaustible,  and  grumbled  from 
morning  till  night  at  the  extravagance  of  his  wife. 
She  avenged  herself  by  calling  him  a  hunks,  a 
miser,  a  hair-splitter,  and  averred  that  any  one 
could  see  that  he  didn't  come  of  a  good  family. 

Besides,  the  money  was  hers,  and  not  his,  and 
she  might  do  what  she  liked  with  it.  She  had  no 
notion  of  living  like  people  who  never  saw  more 
than  one  crown  at  a  time  ;  and  if  he  chose  to  bite 
a  farthing  into  quarters,  and  sit  wearing  himself 
out  like  an  old  miser,  she  would  let  him  see  that 
she  knew  how  rich  people  spent  their  money. 

Then  the  schouwveger  would  go  into  a  violent 
passion,  and  insist  on  having  the  key  of  the  chest; 
and  then  my  lady,  forgetting  the  proprieties  of  her 
station,  would  put  her  arms  akimbo,  and  over- 
whelm her  hapless  spouse  with  such  a  flood  of 
abuse  and  threatenings,  that  he  was  invariably 
obliged  to  beat  a  retreat,  and  creep  up-stairs,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  to  grumble  by  himself. 

Sometimes  matters  went  still  farther;  on  one 
occasion  their  strife  had  ended  in  blows.  The 
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schouwveger  had,  after  considerable  provocation, 
laid  his  hand  somewhat  uncivilly  on  the  shoulder 
of  his  disdainful  spouse ;  but  my  lady  Smet,  irri- 
tated  by  this  unwarrantable  liberty,  had  sprung  at 
him  like  a  wild  cat,  and  ploughed  his  face  with 
her  nails. 

There  the  matter  ended ;  but  both  husband  and 
wife  looked  so  spitefully  at  each  other,  and  were 
so  furious,  that  there  remained  no  hope  of  recon- 
ciliation. For  several  days  not  a  word  passed 
between  them ;  or  if  by  chance  one  of  them  ad- 
dressed a  question  to  the  other,  the  answer  was  a 
snarl  or  a  vicious  growl. 

Dame  Smet  insisted  on  taking  the  great  house 
on  the  St.  James's  market.  Her  husband  talked 
very  loud,  and  declared  that  he  didn't  mean  to 
move.  This  disagreement  led  to  violent  and  pro- 
longed quarrels,  and  already  the  dame  had  declared 
more  than  once  that  she  would  go  o&  to  her  lawyer, 
and  petition  the  supreme  court  for  a  divorce. 

Pauw,  the  merry  lad,  had  lost  all  his  mirth  and 
energy.  The  everlasting  disputes  and  quarrels  of 
his  parents  had  broken  his  spirit  quite ;  for,  though 
he  talked  in  an  off-hand  way,  and  turned  every- 
thing into  ridicule,  he  had  a  tender  and  affectionate 
heart. 

No  joke  escaped  him  now;  and  when  he  made  a 
faint  attempt  to  say  something  lively,  it  was  quite 
a  failure;  he  couldn't  help  it — but  there  was 
always  an  undertone  of  bitterness  and  sadness  in 
his  voice. 
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"WTieuever  lie  was  alone  with  his  father,  he  used 
every  effort  to  comfort  him  and  to  soothe  his 
irritated  spirit.  When  he  was  with  his  mother, 
he  tried  with  gentle  and  loving  words  to  make 
her  see  that  his  father  was  perhaps  a  little  too 
overbearing,  but  that  his  carefulness  and  frugahty 
miaht  easilv  be  excused. 

Poor  Pauw's  efforts  were  all  in  vain.  ISTo  sooner 
did  his  parents  meet  again  than  the  niggardliness 
of  the  one  came  in  collision  with  the  extravagance 
of  the  other,  and  the  contest  was  renewed  with 
increased  vis^or  and  bitterness. 

In  the  young  man's  heart  was  another  point  of 
anguish  and  depression.  His  mother  had,  it  is 
true,  abandoned  her  intention  of  separating  him 
from  Katie ;  but  she  had  never  ceased  to  impress 
on  the  poor  child  a  sense  of  her  great  inferiority, 
and  to  inflict  the  deepest  wounds  possible  on  the 
setf-respect  of  the  shoemaker. 

"When  Katie  came  to  see  her,  she  insisted  on 
instructing  her  how  to  walk,  and  how  to  stand ; 
how  she  must  speak,  and  how  she  ought  to  salute 
her  neighbors ;  how  she  ought  to  carry  her  head, 
and  how  she  must  turn  out  her  toes. 

The  sorrowful  maiden,  sustained  by  her  deep 
affection,  submitted  with  exemplaiy  meekness  to 
the  whims  and  follies  of  her  future  mother ;  she 
even  seemed  gratified  whenever  Dame  Smet  im- 
pressed upon  her  what  a  favor,  what  an  honor, 
they  conferred  on  her  in  admitting  her  into  so 
good  a  family. 
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111  the  shop  and  in  the  neighborhood,  whenever 
the  matter  was  talked  over,  my  lady  Smet  recounted 
her  generosity  and  true  nobleness  of  soul,  and 
instanced  how  she  had  consented,  out  of  mere 
good-nature,  to  the  marriage  of  her  son  with  the 
daughter  of  a — shoemaker.  She  had  even  ven- 
tured to  say  to  Katie's  father  that  it  was  a  very 
great  honor  for  him  to  become  a  member  of  so 
distinguished  a  family. 

The  depreciating  remarks  of  Dame  Smet  were 
a  constant  worry  to  the  shoemaker.  He  did  not 
conceal  his  vexation  from  Pauw,  to  whom  he 
muttered  his  doubts  how  the  marriage  would  turn 
out,  and  declared  that  he  would  put  a  stop  to  it, 
if  Dame  Smet  persisted  in  treating  his  daughter 
like  a  beggar-maid,  who  was  just  tolerated  out  of 
charity. 

The  shoemaker,  although  only  a  poor  artisan, 
had  a  pride  of  his  own  ;  and  he  would  assuredly 
have  long  since  refused  to  admit  Pauw  into  hia 
house,  had  not  both  the  lad  and  his  father  said  all 
kinds  of  soothing  words  to  him,  and  implored  his 
forgiveness  with  tears  in  their  eyes.  But  though 
he  postponed  the  final  decision,  there  remained  an 
increasing  bitterness  in  his  heart,  and  he  no  longer 
regarded  Pauw  with  a  favorable  eye. 

These  untoward  occurrences  began  to  alarm  the 
two  young  people  not  unfrequently.  When  Pauw 
was  seated  by  Katie's  side,  the  tears  would  flow 
silently  down  their  cheeks. 

Eight  days  had  already  passed  since  the  discovery 
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of  the  treasure  ;  the  schou\v\^eger  had  not  oiice  left 
his  house,  except  to  go  to  cliurch  on  Sunday. 

It  was  now  Monday,  and  the  evening  was  falling 
in ;  there  had  been  already  a  violent  quarrel — with 
this  difference,  however,  that  this  time  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  apparent  reconciliation. 

Dame  Smet  availed  herself  of  the  propitious 
moment  to  convince  her  husband  that  he  did  wrong 
in  sitting  at  home  all  day  long,  and  that  it  would 
be  better,  both  for  his  health  and  for  his  under- 
standing, that  he  should  go  about  a  bit  among 
the  neighbors. 

Pauw  promised,  at  his  father's  request,  that  he 
would  not  leave  the  house  unprotected ;  and  so 
the  schouwveger  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded 
to  go  out  and  drink  a  pint  of  beer  with  his 
fiiends. 

His  wife  had  expended  much  eloquence  in  the 
attempt  to  convince  him  that  he  ought  not  to  go 
into  a  public-house,  but  into  a  cafe  in  the  Cathedi^al 
Close,  or  on  the  Meir,  and  that  he  ought  to  begin 
to  drink  wine.  But,  being  now  in  a  good  humor, 
she  agreed  at  length  that  her  husband  might  take 
a  turn  outside  the  city,  toward  the  Dyke,  just  as 
he  used  to  do. 

When  the  schouwveger  came  to  the  Dyke,  and 
found  himself  among  his  old  friends,  some  time 
was  occuijied  in  congratulations ;  but  as  soon  as 
they  had  placed  themselves  round  the  table  to  have 
a  game  at  cards,  these  remarks  ceased  of  them- 
selves, and  the  schouwveger  felt  as  comfortable 
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and  as^  merry  as  before  he  became  rich.  How 
cheering  the  sound  of  the  voices  of  his  friends  ! 
What  real  affection  and  heartfelt  peace  in  every 
one  of  their  words !  How  soft  and  inspiriting  the 
taste  of  his  customary  beer !  What  a  relish  there 
was  in  his  pipe !  How  enchantingly  the  smoke 
rose  in  clouds  above  their  heads  ! 

Master  Smet  felt  himself  in  another  world,  and 
for  some  hours  forgot  all  about  his  treasure — forgot 
even  his  wife.  He  found  again  some  of  his  former 
jokes,  and  more  than  once  caused  his  friends  a 
hearty  laugh. 

The  clock  of  the  public-house  was  striking  ten, 
when  the  schouwveger,  astonished  that  the  time 
had  passed  so  quickly,  rose  and  said  that  he  must 
return  home. 

They  tried  to  keep  him.  There  was  in  another 
public-house  a  match  going  on  between  two 
butchers,  which  should  eat  most  hard  eggs ;  and 
they  wanted  to  sit  it  out. 

Master  Smet,  who  had  already  remained  much 
too  late,  through  forgetfulness,  shook  hands  with 
his  friends,  and  assured  them  that  he  would  come 
and  keep  them  company  some  evenings  every 
week,  just  as  he  did  befoi*e. 

It  was  quite  half  an  hour's  walk  from  the  Dyke 
to  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  the  road  was  very 
lonely. 

The  night  was  dark ;  but,  as  the  schouwveger 
had  gone  this  road  a  hundred  times,  he  walked  on 
without  fear. 
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He  felt  very  glad  that  he  had  seen  his  friends : 
his  heart  beat  more  lightly,  and  in  the  darkness  a 
gentle  smile  played  about  his  lips;  for  he  was 
thinking,  as  he  walked,  how  many  pleasant  even- 
ings he^shonld  spend  there  on  the  Dyke,  among 
his  old  Mends,  now  that  spring  was  come  again. 
And  now  he  had  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  city, 
and  was  walking  under  some  high  trees,  without 
thought  or  apprehension  of  danger. 

All  at  once  a  suppressed  cry  of  terror  escaped 
him.  A  man  sprang  from  behind  a  tree,  and  held 
a  pistol  to  the  breast  of  the  trembling  schouw- 
veger. 

''If  you  scream  or  cry,  you're  a  dead  man,"  said 
the  robber,  gruffly. 

"  What— what  do  you  want  of  me  ?"  stammered 
poor  Smet,  half  dead  with  flight. 

''Tour  money  or  your  life  I"  said  the  other, 
with  a  threatening  gesture. 

"There — there  is  all  I  have:  a  five-franc  piece 
and  a  few  cents." 

"You  are  telling  a  lie;  youVe  had  a  legacy.- 
ril  have  your  money,  or  I'll  put  this  through  you !" 
roared  the  thief,  whistling  at  the  same  time,  as  if 
to  make  a  signal  to  some  one  at  a  little  distance. 

Thereupon  two  other  rogues  came  running  from 
among  the  underwood;  one  of  them  thrust  a 
handkerchief  into  the  schonwveger  s  mouth,  and 
the  other  tripped  him  up  on  the  gras.?. 

They  felt  in  all  his  pockets  ;  they  took  away  his 
silver  watch ;  they  tore  his  blouse,  and  thumped 
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and  kicked  him  cruelly.  The  poor  man  could 
make  no  noise,  and  felt,  with  unutterable  agony, 
that  they  were  about  to  murder  him. 

Frightful  words  rang  in  his  ears : — 

"Kill  him,  the  rascal!  he  has  cheated  us,  the 
thief!" 

Whether  it  was  that  the  robbers  heard  the  sound 
of  approaching  footsteps,  or  that  they  were  con- 
vinced that  nothing  more  w^as  to  be  got  out  of 
their  victim,  they  gave  the  schouwveger  a  few 
parting  blows  with  their  fists,  then  added  a  few 
vigorous  kicks,  and  threw  him  into  a  thicket ;  they 
then  ran  away  at  full  speed,  and  were  soon  lost  in 
the  gloom. 

Master  Smet  remained  for  somo  time  quite 
stunned;  but,  as  he  had  received  no  dangerous 
wound,  he  came  round,  rose  up,  and  ran  as  fast  as 
he  could  along  the  road  to  the  gate  of  the  city. 

He  thought  of  running  into  the  first  house  he 
came  to,  and  asking  for  assistance  to  pursue  the 
thieves ;  but  then  he  felt  that  this  was  of  no  use ; 
and,  besides,  he  feared  that  the  whole  city,  and 
especially  the  commissary  of  police,  would  begin 
to  meddle  with  his  affairs. 

Like  a  true  miser — for  such  he  had  now  be- 
come— he  preferred  digesting  his  bitter  chagrin 
as  best  he  could,  to  drawing  universal  attention 
toward  himself,  and  perhaps  having  to  answer 
the  inquiries  of  the  police  concerning  his  trea- 
sure. 

So  he  walked  on,  with  beating  heart,  and  shak- 
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ing  all  over  with  pain  and  terror,  through  the  city 
gate,  and  along  the  street  toward  his  dwelling; 
and  as  he  walked,  melancholy  musings  on  the 
immense  advantages  of  being  rich  forced  their 
way  into  his  mind,  and  more  than  once  he  cursed 
the  treasure  which  had  occasioned  him  such  con- 
tinual grief,  so  much  contention  and  vexation,  so 
much  soreness  of  heart,  and  such  peril.  He  thought 
sadly  of  his  former  life,  of  his  poverty,  and  of  his 
happiness  and  his  uninterrupted  mirth ;  and  some- 
times he  even  asked  himself  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  for  him  to  divide  the  treasure  among  his 
needy  neighbors.  But  all  these  speculations  va- 
nished at  the  touch  of  the  demon  of  gold  who 
held  him  captive  in  his  grasp  ;  and  his  heart  clung 
with  fiery  eagerness  to  his  beloved  treasure. 

Thus  wavering  between  despair,  terror,  and 
covetousness,  he  reached  his  house,  and  sank  into 
a  chair  with  a  heavy  sigh.  His  wife  and  his  son 
tended  him  with  afiectionate  care,  and  listened 
with  a  shudder  to  the  account  he  gave  of  his  ad- 
ventures. The  schouwveger  could  not  close  his 
eyes  all  that  night.  No  sooner  did  he  begin  to 
doze,  than  he  dreamt  of  thieves  and  murderers ; 
and,  besides,  he  felt  the  smart  of  the  blows  which 
he  had  received  on  his  head  and  shoulders,  and 
— elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

The  next  morning  a  rumor  ran  through  the 
street  that  Dame  Smet  had  not  had  any  legacy, 
and  had  no  chance  of  any.  The  lawyer  who  had 
been  worried  for  years  in  searching  out  all  her 
genealogy  had  said  that  the  Smets  had  no  rela- 
tives in  Holland,  and  consequently  could  receive 
no  legacy. 

The  mysterious  secrecy  of  the  schouwveger  gave 
credit  to  this  rumor.  The  envy  and  bitterness  of 
the  neighbors,  excited  by  Dame  Smet's  haughti- 
ness, gladly  seized  it  as  a  foundation  and  pretext 
for  all  kinds  of  conjectures  and  surmises  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  sudden  wealth  of  the  schouwveger. 

Their  suspicions  were  still  further  confirmed 
when  they  noticed  that  three  or  four  police  agents 
were  wandering  up  and  down  the  street  without 
any  apparent  object;  they  noticed,  too,  that  every 
now  and  then  they  looked  askance  at  the  schouw- 
veger's  house,  like  ravenous  birds  who  have  caught 
scent  of  their  prey,  without  knowing  precisely 
where  to  pounce  upon  it. 

Then  a  story  got  abroad  that  just  a  week  be- 
fore— the  very  night  before  the  news  of  the  legacy 
reached  them — there  had  been  a  robbery  at  a 
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money-clianger's  in  the  city,  and  tliat  the  thieves 
had  made  off  with  a  large  quantity  of  silver  and. 
gold.  Nobody  ventured  to  say  directly  that  the 
schouwveger  was  likely  to  rob  any  one  of  a  stiver; 
but  then,  money  couldn't  drop  from  the  clouds; 
and,  anyhow,  the  Smets  must  know  where  they 
got  it  from. 

Pauw  was  sitting  in  the  shoemaker's  house,  at 
Katie's  side ;  she  was  working  at  her  embroidery, 
and  had  great  difficulty  in  restraining  the  tears 
which  would  trickle  down  upon  her  w^ork  in  spite 
of  her  efforts.  The  young  man's  head  hung  down, 
and  he  was  silent  and  moody ;  his  countenance 
indicated  violent  and  unwonted  emotion ;  his  fore- 
head glowed  at  intervals  with  indignation  and 
anger;  then  his  features  would  relax  into  an  ex- 
pression of  utter  despondency,  or  a  cold  shudder 
would  thrill  through  his  whole  frame.  He  could 
not  help  knowing  what  fearful  suspicions  were 
hinted  in  the  neighborhood  about  his  father ;  and 
he  was  evidently  lost  in  melancholy  musing,  and 
trembled  beneath  the  crushing  blow  of  shame. 

The  maiden,  compassionating  his  distress,  made 
every  effort  to  suppress  her  own  sorrow,  and  tried 
to  comfort  him  by  saying,  with  a  sigh— 

Pauw,  don't  give  way  to  low  spirits.  Men  have 
evil  tongues.  Don't  fret  about  it.  What  matters 
the  gossip  of  the  neighbors,  if  your  parents  can 
show  where  they  got  their  money?" 

"The  money !"  muttered  the  youth  between  his 
teeth.     "Ah,  Eatie  dear,  it  is  the  money  that 
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makes  ns  all  so  wretched !  My  father  is  growing 
as  thin  as  a  skeleton ;  he  will  fall  ill  and  waste 
away.  My  mother,  poor  thing !  I  dare  not  say 
what  I  think  about  her.  She  has  her  five  senses 
still ;  but  what  will  come  of  her  ?  There  are  times 
when  I  tremble  for  her  reason !  And  your  father 
is  so  cross  to  me !  And  I  can't  blame  him ;  he 
has  to  submit  to  so  much  humiliation.  Ah,  Katie, 
Katie,  what  will  happen  now,  when  up  and  down 
the  street  they  say  things  about  my  poor,  innocent 
father  which  make  my  hair  stand  on  end  with 
terror  and  shame.  Oh,  Katie  dear,  I  shake  all 
over;  I  am  full  of  fear.  There  is  something  that 
tells  me  we  shall  be  separated;  that  there  is 
nothing  before  either  of  us,  all  our  life  long,  but 
misery  and  sorrow." 

The  maiden  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"Katie,"  continued  Pauw,  with  a  deeper  emotion 
in  his  voice,  "  this  morning  I  went  quietly  to  the 
church,  and  prayed  more  than  an  hour  before  the 
crucifix.  I  besought  God,  with  tears,  that  he  would 
be  so  merciful  as  to  make  us  poor  again !" 

The  girl  raised  her  head,  and  said,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes — 

"Pauw,  you  must  not  give  way  to  all  these 
gloomy  fancies.  There  are  so  many  rich  people ; 
do  you  think  they  are  all  miserable?" 

"  I  don't  know,  Katie ;  but  to  us,  at  least,  money 
is  poison  and  gall.  Since  that  wretched  day  we 
have  had  nothing  but  quarrelling,  anger,  terror, 
and  suffering.    My  father  was  nearly  murdered 
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yesterday.  Yesterday,  the  knife  of  the  murderer ; 
to-day,  the  kiiife  of  slander  and  caliminy  I  Oh,  it 
is  dreadful  I  to  hear  that  mv  father  has  been  rob- 
bino: — that  he  is  a  thief — and  not  to  be  able  to  find 
out  the  serpent  who  first  cast  this  venom  on  my 
£stther*8  name !" 

At  this  moment  the  shoemaker  entered  the 
house.  His  face  was  pale,  and  betokened  great 
discomposure  ;  he  looked  as  if  something  had 
frightened  him  out  of  his  senses. 

"E^tie/'  said  he,  speaking  very  fast,  "go  up 
into  your  room :  leave  me  alone  with  Pauw ;  but 
first  bolt  the  street-door." 

The  ^rl  uttered  a  shriek  of  anguish,  and  raised 
her  hands  imploringly  to  her  father,  as  if  to  depre- 
cate some  cruel  sentence;  but  an  imperative 
glance  of  his  eye.  and  the  repetition  of  his  com 
mand,  compelled  her  to  obey.  She  left  the  room, 
coverinsr  her  eves  with  her  hands. 

The  shoemaker  placed  himself  in  front  of  Pauw, 
and  asked,  with  a  voice  of  emotion — "Pauw,  where 
did  your  father  get  the  money  that  your  mother  is 
spending  by  handfols?'* 

The  young  schouwveger  looked  at  him  in  amaze- 
ment, but  did  not  answer  quickly  enough  to  please 
the  shoemaker. 

'^Spe^  speak!  where  does  the  money  come 
from  ?    It  is  for  your  own  good  I  asf 

"My  mother  got  it  as  a  legacy,"  stanomered 
Pauw. 

'"'Has  the  legacy  come  already?" 
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"No,  not  yet/' 

"Where  does  the  money  come  from,  then?'' 

"  They  have  got  some  in  advance,  I  suppose." 

"  From  whom  ?    From  where  ?" 

"I  don't  know  any  thing  about  it." 

"  You  don't  know  any  thing  about  it,  poor  fel- 
low! My  poor  friend  Smet,  what  will  come  to 
Mm  next?    Oh,  God!" 

"But  what  is  the  matter?"  cried  Pauw,  in  evi- 
dent terror.  "You  are  quite  ruffled.  What  has 
happened?  I  am  shaking  like  a  reed;  you  are 
killing  me  with  agony !" 

The  shoemaker  took  him  by  the  hand,  led  him 
away  from  the  window,  and  said,  in  a  mysterious 
and  melancholy  tone — 

"Pauw,  I  was  sent  for  just  now  to  measure  one 
of  the  servants  of  the  commissary  of  police  for  a 
pair  of  shoes.  It  was  only  a  trick:  the  commis- 
sary himself  wanted  to  speak  to  me.  He  asked 
me  a  great  many  questions  about  your  father, 
about  the  legacy,  about  the  explanations  your 
mother  has  given  the  neighbors  as  to  the  source 
of  the  money  she  displays  eveiywhere  in  such 
abundance.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  the  commis- 
sary said  to  me  confidentially ;  but  I  am  very  sorry 
for  your  father,  who  was  always  my  dear  friend ; 
and  if  he  has  done  wrong,  I  shall  always  lament 
his  unhappy  fate." 

Pauw  stood  looking  into  the  shoemaker's  eye 
with  a  vacant  stare,  and  shivering  as  if  he  had  the 
ague. 
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I  pity  you,  Pauw,  and  my  poor  Katie,  too ;  for 
she  is  not  to  blame — nor  you  either,  Panw." 

"For  God's  sake,  speak !  What  has  happened  V 
sobbed  the  youth,  quite  beside  himself. 

"Pauw,"  said  the  shoemaker,  lowering  his  voice 
to  a  whisper,  ''tell  your  father  to  be  off  out  of  the 
way  as  soon  as  he  can ;  for  the  officers  are  coming 
to  apprehend  him." 

''To  apprehend  him!"  exclaimed  Pauw,  with 
an  expression  of  indignation  and  pride  on  his 
face;  "to  apprehend  my  father!  Ha!  ha!  how 
absurd!" 

"Believe  me,  Pauw,"  repeated  the  shoemaker, 
in  a  tone  of  entreaty;  "take  my  advice,  or  your 
father  is  a  lost  man !" 

Then,  putting  his  mouth  close  to  .Pauw's  ear,  he 
whispered,  almost  inaudibly — 

"A  large  sum  of  money  has  been  stolen  from  a 
money-changer's ;  they  suspect  your  father  of  be- 
ing, at  least,  an  accomplice." 

Pauw  shuddered  violently,  and  stared  at  the 
shoemaker  with  fixed  and  glassy  eyes. 

"What!"  he  exclaimed,  "can  you  believe  such 
a  slander  ?  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  my  fa- 
ther is  a  thief?" 

"  No,  no ;  but  if  he  cannot  show  how  he  came 
by  the  money,  how  can  he  exculpate  himself?" 

"He  will  show  all  about  it.  How  can  you 
doubt  it?" 

^'  So  much  the  better.  I  have  asked  him  several 
times,  but  there  was  always  something  about  him 
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tliat  was  not  clear  and  straightforward.  Do  just 
as  yon  like,  Panw;  but  yon  see,  nntil  the  thing  is 
sifted  to  the  bottom,  you  must  keep  away  from 
here.  Katie  has  nothing  but  her  good  name. 
You  must  not  rob  her  of  this,  her  only  riches." 

A  shriek  of  despair  and  of  agony  broke  from 
the  young  man's  heart.  He  sprang  up,  and  ex- 
claimed— 

"  Ha !  111  know  all  about  it ;  I  will  know  all 
about  it." 

And,  with  these  words,  he  ran  out  of  the  room 
into  the  street. 

When  he  entered  his  own  dwelling,  he  found 
his  father  alone,  sitting  on  a  chair. 

He  locked  the  door  and  bolted  it,  and  said,  with 
eager  haste — 

"Father,  father  dear,  don't  be  angry  with  me; 
but  I  can't  keep  it  any  longer:  I  must  know  all 
about  it." 

The  schouwveger  gazed  at  him  in  astonishment. 

"  Father,  tell  me — oh,  tell  me  now — where  does 
the  money  come  from  that  my  mother  is  showing 
to  everybody?" 

"We  have  received  it  as  a  legacy,"  was  the 
reply. 

"ISTo,  no,  the  legacy  hasn't  come  yet;  you  have 
got  in  advance,  haven't  you?  You  have  bor- 
rowed it  here  in  the  city  upon  the  legacy  you  are 
going  to  receive?" 

"Well,  yes.  Why  do  you  trouble  yourself 
about  it?" 

0*  ( 
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^' Where  have  you  borrowed  it?  where?"  re- 
peated the  young  man,  with  feverish  impatience. 

^'But,  Pauw,  what  has  come  to  you?"  cried  the 
schouwveger,  in  a  severe  tone  of  voice;  ''you  im- 
pudent fellow !  to  cross-examine  your  father  as  if 
you  were  his  judge  !" 

This  word  affected  the  youth  deeply.  ^ 

"I  will,  I  must,  I  am  determined  to  know!"  he 
screamed. 

Master  Smet  shook  his  head  sadly,  and  said,  in 
a  desponding  tone —  ''"'^ 

^'Pauw,  you  are  asking  me  something  that  I 
cannot  tell  you  now." 

"  That  you  cannot  tell  me  !"  said  the  trembling 
youth,  with  a  deep  sigh.    "  Oh,  good  heavens  !" 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Pauw  ?" 

"Father,  fa-ther,"  exclaimed  he,  "a  large  sum 
of  money  has  been  stolen  from  a  money-changer's; 
people  suspect  you  of  being  an  accomplice  in  the 
robbery!" 

The  schouwveger  was  struck  with  dismay,  but 
he  exerted  himself  to  hide  his  discomposure. 

"It  is  only  a  slander  of  some  envious  people," 
stammered  he;  "don't  disturb  yourself  about 
them." 

"  Alas,  alas !  the  gendarmes  are  coming,  father, 
to  apprehend  you!" 

A  death-like  paleness  overspread  the  schouw-' 
veger's  face ;  he  uttered  a  low  moan,  and  began 
to  tremble  on  his  chair. 

The  sudden  emotion  of  his  father  filled  Pauw 
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with  alarm.  He  clasped  his  hands  in  an  attitude 
of  supplication,  and  implored  his  father — 

"For  God's  sake,  father,  speak !  Where— from 
^hom— did  you  or  mother  get  this  money?" 

The  schouwveger  continued  silent. 

"Alas!"  said  Pauw,  mournfully,  "can  it  be 
true  ?  Can  it  be  that  my  father  dares  not  declare 
where  the  money  came  from?  Alas !  I  shall  die 
of  shame !" 

At  this  imputation,  made  by  his  own  son,  the 
schouwveger  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  and 
began  to  weep  bitterly.  The  tears  which  escaped 
from  between  his  fingers  and  fell  to  the  ground  so 
afiected  the  poor  young  man  that  he  uttered  a  loud 
cry  of  anguish  and  sorrow. 

He  threw  his  arm  round  his  father's  neck,  kissed 
him  tenderly  on  the  forehead,  and  said,  with  tears — 

"  Oh,  forgive  me,  father ;  I  am  50  miserable  !" ' 

"Accused  by  my  own  son !"  sobbed  the  schouw- 
veger.   "  Oh,  God !  how  have  I  deserved  this  ?" 

"No,  no,"  said  Pauw,  beseechingly ;  "but  I  am 
compelled  to  hear  you  accused,  and  I  cannot  vin- 
dicate you.  People  ask  me  where  you  got  the 
money.    Oh,  father  dear,  do  tell  me !" 

"I  cannot — I  must  not,"  repeated  Master  Smet. 

And  observing  that  these  words  drove  the  color 
again  from  his  son's  cheeks,  he  added — 

"But  be  sure  of  one  thing:  your  father  is  an 
honest  man." 

"  And  the  gendarmes,  father  ?  will  you  not  tell 
them?"  cried  Pauw,  trembling  violently. 
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The  schouwveger  rose  up,  as  thongli  lie  wished 
to  avoid  fanher  questioning;  and  pointing  with 
his  finger  to  the  door,  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  com 
mand — 

"  Pauw,  go  away ;  leave  me  alone ;  I  command 
you." 

^^'Oh,  father,  father!"  cried  the  youth,  wringing 
his  hands  in  despair. 

'•Obey  me  at  once — go  away  I"  repeated  the 
schouwveger,  with  evident  irritation. 

Pauw  raised  his  hands  ahove  his  head,  and  fled 
fi'om  his  home  with  a  shriek  of  terror  and  sus-i 
picion. 

For  about  half  an  hour  the  schouwveger  was  alli 
alone.  His  eyes  were  fixed  and  still,  but  he  saw* 
nothing;  he  was  pondering  all  the  vexation  and 
misery  the  treasure  had  brought  with  it,  and  how 
his  house  was  changed  into  a  hell  of  unrest  and  of 
suflerinor.  Durins:  this  srloomv  reverie  there  arose 
and  grew  in  his  heart  a  feeling  of  bitter  hati'ed 
toward  the  fatal  money  which  had  robbed  him  of 
the  peace  and  of  the  happiness  of  his  life.  The 
demon  of  avarice  tried,  indeed,  to  crush  the  insur- 
rection of  his  better  soul ;  but  the  thought  that  his 
own  son  believed  him  guilty,  and  the  indescribable 
terror  which  the  approaching  visit  of  the  gen- 
darmes excited  in  him,  lent  him  sufficient  strength 
to  resist  its  fascinations. 

He  resolved,  at  length,  when  the  officers  of  jus- 
tice entered  his  house,  to  explain  every  thing 
fi-ankly ;  and  even  if  they  took  away  the  treasure 
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with,  them,  in  God's  name,  then,  he  would  be  a 
schouwveger  again,  as  he  had  been  before. 

This  resolution  made  him  feel  lighter  at  heart, 
and  even  cheered  him  so  much  that  he  felt  he 
should  again  be  merry  and  open-hearted,  as  Jan- 
Grap  had  been  in  days  past. 

When  Dame  Smet  returned  from  her  morning 
promenade,  her  husband  repeated  what  Pauw  had 
said ;  and  he  added  that  he  had  made  a  firm  and 
unchangeable  resolve  to  declare  every  thing  open- 
ly, and  even  to  surrender  the  treasure  into  the 
hands  of  justice j  if  it  were  demanded. 

His  wife  knew  much  better  than  he  did  what 
rumors  were  in  circulation  about  them,  and  what 
they  had  to  fear.  She  first  of  all  poured  a  torrent 
of  abuse  on  the  poor  shoemaker,  who,  she  said, 
had  gone  to  the  commissary,  and,  out  of  sheer 
envy,  had  set  all  this  mischief  afloat.  Then  she 
made  her  husband  repeat  again  what  Pauw  had 
said,  and  answered,  with  a  scornful  laugh — 

"  But,  Smet,  what  a  blockhead  you  have  grown ! 
The  word  'gendarme'  makes  your  heart  shrink 
within  you.  Have  you  committed  theft  or  rob- 
bery ?    What  can  they  do  to  you  ?• 

"  'Tis  all  the  same  ;  I  won't  tell  a  lie  before  the 
judge." 

"  No — tell  it  all  right  out,  you  booby !  You 
know  well  enough  that  when  justice  lays  its  hand 
on  any  thing,  there  is  no  getting  it  out  again.  The 
lawyers  and  the  men  from  Brussels  would  make 
fine  fun  with  your  money !    They  would  have  a 
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good  laugh  at  the  stupid  bird  that  let  itself  be 
plucked  so  easily  I'' 

"  Say  what  you  like,  I  will  conceal  nothing 
—  and,  secondly,  this  money,  d'ye  see,  begins  to 
choke  me  terribly:  I  wash  it  were  now  in  the 
mountain  where  they  say  all  this  cursed  gold 
grows." 

Dame  Smet  flew  into  a  violent  rage,  stuck  her 
hands  in  her  sides,  and  snarled — 

"Ha !  that's  the  tune  you're  going  to  sing,  is  it? 
Well,  we'll  see  !  'Tis  my  money;  your  forefathers 
never  had  a  stiver  more  than  enough  to  keep  them 
from  dying  of  starvation  day  by  day.  What !  you 
will  give  up  the  inheritance  of  my  father  to  the 
lawyers?  Quick — speak  out!  do  you  abide  by 
this  stupid  resolution  ?" 

Her  husband,  disconcerted  by  the  fierce  glare 
of  her  eyes,  and  by  the  fear  that  matters  would 
not  end  with  words  only,  did  not  dare  to  say  yes; 
but  still  he  nodded  his  head  affiiTOatively. 

"  Tou  thief !"  cried  she.  "  You  will  rob  me  of 
my  gold,  and  give  it  away  to  strange  people  who 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  will  you  ?  Well,  then, 
I  will  not  remain  a  moment  more  the  wife  of  such 
a  simple  fool.  I'll  be  off  at  once  to  an  advocate. 
I'll  be  divorced  from  you — ^the  law  allows  it — 
and  then  you  maj^  be  poor,  if  you  like,  and  sweep 
chimneys ;  for  meanness  runs  in  your  blood — low 
rascal  that  you  are  !" 

"But,  wife  dear,"  sobbed  the  affrighted  schouw- 
veger,  pale  as  death,  "  only  listen  to  sound  reason." 
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"  What  sound  reason  ?  You  have  never  had  a 
grain  of  sound  reason  in  all  your  family.  Speak, 
I  tell  you — will  you  behave  as  I  wish,  or  not?" 

Her  husband  remained  silent. 

"Well/'  growled  she,  "I'll  make  very  short 
work  of  it.  I'll  be  off*  with  my  money,  and  you 
shall  never  set  eyes  on  me  more." 

And  as  the  schouwveger  remained  silent,  and 
with  his  head  hung  dejectedly  down,  she  flamed 
forth  into  more  violent  anger.  She  rushed  to  the 
chest,  and  began  in  good  earnest  to  fill  her  pockets 
with  money,  and  packed  up  a  great  deal  more  in  a 
table-cloth,  shaking  all  the  time  with  passion,  and 
muttering — 

"Well— you  shall  see!  Stay  you  here,  Jan- 
noodle — and  let  the  gendarmes  fit  a  halter  to  your 
neck  at  their  ease!  Fare  you  well — au  revoir! 
I'm  off  for  America  in  the  first  ship— ay,  farther 
than  that  too — so  that  I  may  never  h*ear  of  you 
again  !" 

The  schouwveger  knew  well  enough  that  his 
wife  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  putting 
these  formidable  threats  into  execution.  Still,  he 
shuddered  at  the  thought  that  she  would  be 
running  round  the  neighborhood  with  all  this 
money  about  her,  and  making  herself  a  laugh- 
ing-stock  to  everybody;  so  he  made  a  spring  at 
the  door,  drew  the  bolt,  and  put  the  key  in  his 
pocket. 

His  wife,  finding  herself  thus  a  prisoner,  burst 
out  into  wild  invectives,  and  used  every  exertion 
s 
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to  take  the  key  from  her  husband  by  main  force. 
And  this  domestic  conflict  raged  on  until  the 
schouwveger  lost  courage  and  gave  way,  pro- 
mising faithfully  to  do  just  what  his  wife  wished 
him  to  do. 

It  was  then  resolved  that,  in  case  the  officers  of 
justice  made  their  appearance,  they  should  affirm 
that  the  money  came  to  them  from  the  father  of 
Dame  Smet,  and  that  they  had  kept  it  secret  thus 
long.  It  would  not  do  to  speak  of  an  advance 
upon  the  expected  legacy,  because  they  could  not 
say  who  made  the  advance.  The  rest  of  the 
money  they  would  hide  again  in  the  beam  where 
they  had  found  it,  and  they  would  place  the  little 
plank  which  covered  the  opening  in  its  former 
position. 

Dame  Smet  overwhelmed  her  hapless  husband 
with  threats  of  what  she  would  do  to  him  if  he 
should  betray,  by  word  or  look,  where  the  money 
lay  hidden. 

When  the  treasure  had  been  carried  into  the 
attic,  to  the  very  last  piece  of  gold.  Dame  Smet 
tried  to  raise  her  husband's  spirits  and  to  rekindle 
in  him  the  love  of  riches;  but  the  schouwveger 
was  like  a  man  stunned  at  the  thought  of  appear- 
ing in  a  court  of  justice.  This  seemed  to  him 
a  disgraceful,  a  punishable  matter ;  and  now  he 
trembled,  in  all  sincerity,  like  a  thief  who  is 
caught  in  the  fact.  He  heard  nothing  of  his  wife's 
glowing  descriptions  ;  but  the  slightest  sound  in 
the  street  affected  his  nerves  so  much  that  ho 
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seemed  at  each  moment  to  hear  the  awful  voice  of 
the  gendarmes  or  the  police. 

And  in  the  intervals  of  his  paroxysms  of  terror, 
he  muttered,  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  anguish— 

"  Cursed  treasure  !  devilish  money 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

An  hour  later  the  little  narrow  street  was  full 
of  groups  of  people,  who  were  discussing  in  amaze- 
ment some  unusual  occurrence. 

"While  they  were  chatting,  every  one's  eyes  were 
anxiously  fixed  on  the  house  of  the  schouwveger, 
at  the  door  of  which  a  gendarme  kept  guard. 

Katie  was  leaning  against  the  wall  of  her  house, 
with  her  apron  at  her  eyes,  and  weeping  bitterly. 
Some  girls  who  stood  round  her  seemed  to  parti- 
cipate in  her  grief ;  and  Annemie,  especially,  made 
many  attempts  to  console  her;  but  she  herself 
could  hardly  restrain  the  tears  which  stood  glisten- 
ing in  her  eyes. 

The  largest  group  was  posted  immediately 
opposite  the  schouwveger' s  door,  and  there  were 
exchanged  all  kinds  of  edifying  reflections  and 
observations  on  this  strange  event. 

Serves  her  right!"  muttered  a  fish-wife;  "this 
will  teach  her  to  my  lady  herself — the  upstart 
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minx,  with  her  silk  bonnet  and  her  satin  gown ! 
Now  she  can  tell  all  the  honest  folk  in  the  house 
of  correction  what  a  good  family  she  comes  of. 
And  if  she  wants  to  show  herself  off,  the  scaffold 
is  quite  large  enough!'' 

"Yes,  she  comes  of  a  great  family — doesn't 
she?"  said  another,  with  a  sneer;  "at  Vil- 
voorden*  she'll  find  six  or  seven  hundred  of  her 
cousins !" 

"But  how  is  it  possible?"  said  an  old  chair- 
mender,  with  a  sigh.  "I  would  have  trusted  Jan- 
Grap  with  my  last  stiver." 

"  Such  good,  upright  people,  who  never  did  any- 
body an  injury !"  added  another. 

"Who  cared  so  little  for  money  that  they  were 
always  giving  alms,  though  they  were  not  over 
well  off  themselves." 

"  The  most  amiable,  the  best  lad  on  the  face  of 
the  earth!" 

"So  merry  and  so  clever!  and  they  to  rob  like 
this — ^to  break  into  a  house  in  the  night." 

"Yes,"  remarked  the  tailor's  wife,  "after  this 
nobody  will  be  able  to  trust  his  own  brother; 
every  thing  that  goes  on  two  legs  is  a  thief.  So 
much  the  worse  for  them  that  let  themselves  be 
caught." 

"Come,  come,  Betty,"  said  a  mason,  laugh- 
ingly, "  'tisn't  quite  so  bad  as  that  comes  to,  either. 
Because  your  husband  cabbages  a  bit  of  cloth  now 
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and  then,  jou  think  there  are  no  honest  people 
left/' 

"Ha!  yon've  cheated  the  gallows/'  snarled  the 
tailor's  wife.  "  You've  got  the  mark  of  'em  on 
you,  you  rogue !" 

"  Thank  you  very  much,  Betty  darling !"  said 
the  mason,  with  a  smile  and  a  bow. 

"Serves  her  right!"  interposed  the  flsh-wife. 
"I  don't  like  looking  on  at  other  people's  troubles; 
but  if  wy  lady  the  schouwveger's  wife  is  to  figure 
on  the  scaffold,  I'd  be  off  to  the  great  market,  if  I 
was  on  my  deathbed." 

"Fie,  you  shrew!"  exclaimed  one  of  the  girls. 
"  I  can't  think  how  you  can  take  pleasure  in  the 
misfortunes  of  your  neighbors.  What  good  will 
it  do  you,  now,  if  the  Smets  are  sent  to  prison  ?" 

"You  simpleton!"  said  the  fish- wife,  with  a 
smile  of  contempt;  "you  would  rather  see  thieves 
running  about  at  large,  I  suppose  ?" 

The  girl  was  about  to  reply;  but  at  this  mo- 
ment an  old  dame  thrust  her  head  into  the  circle, 
and  said — 

"But,  bless  my  soul!  do  you  know  how  Jan- 
Grap  did  the  job  ?" 

Every  one  looked  at  her  with  intense  curiosity. 

"Only  think!"  she  continued.  "Never  trust 
anybody  again  as  long  as  you  live !  I've  always 
said,  and  I  maintain  the  same  now,  that  the  law 
ought  to  prevent  so  much  gold  money  being  put 
in  the  windows  before  people's  eyes.  Yes,  when 
a  poor  body  is  standing  at  a  money-changer's  shop, 
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and  his  eyes  fall  on  tlie  heaps  of  gold-pieces,  'tis 
just  as  if  the  devil  was  tempting  him.  I'm  old 
now ;  but,  for  all  that,  whenever  I  pass  a  money- 
changer's, and  the  gold  twinkles  before  my  eyes, 
then  my  heart  begins  to  beat  terribly,  and  I'm  all 
of  a  shake  with  longing;  you  wouldn't  believe, 
now,  that  I'm  quite  afraid  to  trust  myself.  There's 
Trees,  the  dustman's  mfe,  who  is  always  standing 
staring  into  the  windows ;  only  yesterday  I  said  to 
her,  'Well  done,  Trees;  that's  the  way  to  the 
gallows !' " 

'^Yes,  yes,  to  be  sure,"  remarked  the  chair- 
mender;  ''more  than  one  have  been  made  villains 
of,  only  by  the  sight  of  money." 

"  When  you  have  seven  children  in  your  house, 
all  shaking  and  shivering  with  hunger  and  cold," 
grumbled  a  mechanic,  "  and  you  see  great  heaps 
of  gold  lying  there  doing  nothing,  and  think  that 
one  little  piece  would  make  you  and  your  children 
so  happy,  it  is  indeed  enough  to  make  a  man 
forget  himself." 

"But,  Mother  Beth,  go  on  vrith  your  stoiy  about 
Master  Smet  I"  was  the  universal  cry. 

"Ha,  yes;  well,  it  was  like  this.  Poor  Jan- 
Grap  had  got  the  bad  habit  of  standing  at  the 
money-changer's  T^undow,  to  look  at  the  piles  of 
gold-pieces.  Eight  or  ten  days  ago  he  was  sent 
for  to  sweep  a  chimney;  it  was  at  a  money- 
changer's, and  there  he  saw  heaps  of  gold.  That 
very  night  he  broke  open  the  money-changer's 
door,  and  stole  as  much  gold  as  he  could  carry." 
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What  a  thief!"  said  the  tailor,  with  a  sigh. 

"  He  managed  uncommonly  well/'  continued  the 
old  dame ;  "  and  never  a  crow  would  have  cawed 
about  it,  if  his  stupid  wife,  with  her  airs  and  her 
finery,  had  not  let  it  all  out." 

''Wow,  do  you  know  whom  I  pity  most?"  said 
a  girl :  "  'tis  Katie,  the  shoemaker's  daughter. 
Look  at  her,  standing  there,  poor  creature ;  she  is 
half  dead  with  grief." 

''I  can  well  believe  that,"  was  the  reply. 
"Dame  Smet  was  always  telling  her  that  she 
should  be  a  my  lady  too,  and  live  in  a  big  house 
on  the  Meir.  She  has  turned  the  poor  thing's 
head;  and  now  all  her  castles  in  the  air  have 
tumbled  to  pieces.  She  was  going  to  be  married ; 
now  she'll  have  to  wait  ten  or  fifteen  years,  till  her 
Pauw  has  served  out  his  time  at  Vilvoorden." 

"  How  can  Pauw  help  it,  if  his  father  has  done 
wrong?"  stammered  the  girl. 

"Yes,  but  you  see,"  mumbled  the  old  dame, 
"  the  footprints  in  the  money-changer's  house  show 
that  the  schouwveger  was  not  alone." 

"Poor  Pauw!  poor  Katie!"  said  the  girl,  with 
a  melancholy  voice,  as  if  oppressed  by  a  painful 
conviction. 

"The  gendarmes  won't  catch  Pauw,"  said  one. 
"He's  a  slippery  rogue ;  he's  made  himself  scarce 
betimes.  He's  over  the  frontier  by  this  time,  you 
may  be  sure,  with  his  pockets  well  lined." 

"Kobe,  you  spit- venom!"  exclaimed  the  me- 
chanic.   "I  saw  Pauw  on  the  ramparts  only  a* 
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miDute  or  two  ago.  He  was  running  np  and 
down  like  a  body  who  has  lost  his  senses." 

"Don't  you  see,  he  knows  all  about  it?  If  a 
man  isn't  guilty,  he  has  no  cause  for  fear." 

^^No;  I  suppose  you  wouldn't  have  him  laugh 
when  the  gendarmes  came  to  seize  his  father  and 
mother!" 

No  one  had  any  doubt  of  the  schouwveger's 
guilt;  most  of  the  neighbors  even  felt  a  secret  joy 
at  the  disgrace  which  had  fallen  on  his  supercilious 
wife. 

Yet  many  stood  there  with  sadness  on  their 
countenances  and  in  their  hearts,  and  really 
mourned  over  the  fate  of  Master  Smet  and  his 
son.  The  whole  affair  to  them  was  a  mystery. 
Such  fine  fellows,  beloved  by  everybody  for  their 
good-humor  and  kindness — that  they  should  have 
perpetrated  a  robbery  at  dead  of  night!  Jan- 
Grap  and  Pauwken-Plezier,  who  seemed  to  live 
in  such  full  trust  in  God's  providence  and  grace — 
that  they  should  have  committed  so  horrible  a 
crime — for  lust  of  gold  ! 

But,  though  these  friends  of  the  schouwveger's 
tried  very  hard  to  find  arguments  to  vindicate  him 
in  their  own  minds,  the  sight  of  the  gendarme, 
who  stood  at  the  door,  overthrew  them  all  at  once. 

The  schouwveger  was  all  this  time  sitting  in  the 
front  room  of  his  house.  He  was  quite  prostrated, 
and  had  buried  his  head  in  his  hands.  An 
officer  kept  watch  over  him  while  his  wife  was 
Toeing  examined  in  the  back  room. 
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In  this  room  there  were  assembled  two  or  tliree 
personages  of  the  supreme  court  of  judicature, 
and  in  addition,  the  commissary  of  police  and  two 
gendarmes.  They  had  made  Dame  Smet  sit  down 
opposite  the  judge  who  was  to  interrogate  her. 
She  smiled  with  wonderful  boldness,  and  did  not 
appear  in  the  least  disconcerted. 

"You  say,"  continued  the  judge,  "that  you  have 
had  the  money  in  your  house  a  long  time,  and 
that  it  is  a  part  of  your  father's  inheritance 

"Yes." 

"  Yet  it  is  notorious  that  your  father  left  no 
money  of  any  kind  behind  him.'' 

"  I  suppose  I  know  best  about  that,"  replied  the 
dame,  without  hesitation.  "What  he  gave  me 
during  his  illness  would  not,  of  course,  be  found 
after  his  death." 

"  And  to  how  much,  now,  did  the  money  amount 
that  you  have  kept  concealed  hitherto?" 

The  dame  seemed  to  reflect  a  moment. 

"  Come,  now,  speak ;  if  you  don't  know  the 
exact  sum,  how  much  was  it — about,  as  near  as 
you  can  guess  ?" 

"I  see  clearly,"  said  Dame  Smet,  with  a  smile, 
"you  are  trying  to  catch  me  with  some  trick  or 
other ;  but  it  won't  do,  gentlemen ;  I  am  not  to  be 
caught  so  easily.". 

"How  much?"  said  the  judge,  with  an  accent 
of  command. 

"It  might  be  a  few  thousand  crowns." 

"  But  how  many  thousand  ?" 
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"I  don't  know  exactly;  I  haven't  written  it  in 
any  book." 

"Was  it  ten  thousand?" 
"Yes,  more  than  that." 

"But  how  can  you  explain  that  you  have  lived 
here  for  twenty  years  as  poor  working-people ;  and 
now,  all  at  once,  you  run  about  from  shop  to  shop 
with  your  pockets  full  of  gold?  Here  are  hun- 
dreds of  crowns  spent  in  clothes  and  jewels;  and 
now  you  are  trying  to  get  a  house  that  would 
stand  you  in  at  least  four  thousand  francs  a  year." 

"  Everybody  has  his  own  tastes.  I  am  of  a  good 
family,  and  I  expected  that  I  should  soon  have  a 
legacy  from  my  aunt  in  Holland,  who  is  enor- 
mously rich.  So  I  said  to  myself,  '  I  will  save  up 
my  money  till  I  can  begin  to  live  in  a  style  suitable 
to  my  rank.' " 

"How  much  money  have  you  in  the  house 
now?" 

"No  more." 

"How,  no  more?  Yesterday  you  showed  a 
whole  handful  of  gold-pieces  to  the  owner  of  a 
house  on  the  St.  James's  market.  What  has  be- 
come of  that  money?" 

"  Suppose  I  chose  to  give  it  away,  and  didn't 
wish  to  say  to  whom  ?" 

The  judge  shook  his  head  angrily,  and  said — 

"  You  are  making  up  a  story,  and  not  telling 
the  truth.  "We'll  find  a  way  to  bring  you  to  your 
senses.  Your  husband  is  now  going  to  appear 
before  us.    Take  notice,  that  if  you  speak  a  single 
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word  nntil  I  ask  you  a  question,  you  shall  be  taken 
out  into  the  other  room." 

Then,  turning  to  a  gendarme,  he  said — 

''Bring  the  husband  here." 

"When  the  schouwveger  entered  the  room  and 
saw  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  there,  he 
began  to  tremble  so  violently  that  the  gendarme 
was  obliged  to  support  him  to  the  chair  which  had 
been  placed  for  him.  He  w^as  bloodless  as  a  corpse, 
and  did  not  seem  to  hear  the  first  questions  of  the 
judge. 

They  gave  him  a  little  time  to  recover  himself, 
and  in  the  meanwhile  the  examiners  interchanged 
significant  looks  with  one  another,  as  though  the 
mortal  terror  of  the  suspected  man  convinced  them 
that  they  had  the  real  criminal  before  them. 

What  most  disconcerted  the  schouwveger  was 
the  sight  of  his  wife,  who  seemed  wonderfully  cool, 
but  kept  her  eye  fixed  on  that  of  her  husband  with 
a  penetrating  severity  of  expression. 

Master  Smet  had  resolved  to  tell  the  whole  truth ; 
but  now  that  his  wife  held  him  fascinated  by  the 
expression  of  her  eye,  his  courage  quite  forsook 
him. 

"Now,  answer  me,"  said  the  judge  to  him  at 
length;  "where  does  the  money  come  from  that 
we  find  all  at  once  in  your  possession  ?" 

"My  wife — my  wife  has  inherited  it,"  said 
the  schouwveger,  with  a  confused  and  stammering 
voice. 

"  From  her  aunt  in  Holland,  isn't  it  ? 
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"Yes,  I  believe  so." 

Dame  Smet  became  livid  with  repressed  wrath  ; 
she  shook  with  the  violence  of  the  efforts  she  made 
to  restrain  herself,  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  She 
exclaimed,  with  angry  impetuosity — 

"  Confound  you !  what  are  you  prating  about 
there  ? — He  has  had  a  blow  on  the  head,  gentle- 
men ;  he  has  no  more  sense  than  a  baby  six  weeks 
old.  What  use  is  it  to  ask  questions  of  such  a 
poor  simpleton?'' 

"  Grendarme,"  said  the  judge,  authoritatively, 
"  take  the  wife  by  the  arm ;  at  the  least  word  or 
sign  lead  her  off!" 

Dame  Smet  trembled  with  rage,  yet  she  did  not 
dare  to  speak  again.  It  was  probably  not  without 
design  that  they  kept  her  in  the  room ;  for  the 
examiners  carefully  took  notice  of  all  the  changing 
emotions  which  depicted  themselves  on  her  coun- 
tenance. 

"You  say,  then,"  asked  the  judge,  turning  to 
the  schomweger,  "that  your  wife  has  inherited 
some  money  from  her  aunt  in  Holland?" 

"Yes — no,  no — from  her  father — rest  his  soul 
was  the  feeble  and  reluctant  answer. 

"Yes  and  no?  Take  care,  my  man;  don't 
play  your  jokes  with  the  law.  You  may  have 
cause  to  rue  it.  'Now  tell  me  plainly  and  with- 
out circumlocution, — where  does  the  money  come 
from?" 

Master  Smet  returned  no  answer.  The  ex- 
aminers thought  that  his  silence  was  intentional, 
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but  they  were  wrong.  The  poor  man  was  quite 
paralyzed  by  terror ;  he  could  not  speak. 

"Is  it  always  thus,"  continued  the  judge,  "that 
you  have  accounted  to  the  neighbors  for  your 
sudden  wealth?  Have  you  not  spoken  of  a  sum 
of  money  which  you  had  borrowed  in  advance,  on 
the  security  of  your  expected  legacy  ?" 

"  Oh,  sir,''  sighed  Master  Smet,  rubbing  his  pale 
forehead,  "I  don't  know.  Yes,  I  believe  it  was 
so." 

A  peculiar  expression  of  contemptuous  com- 
passion passed  over  the  features  of  the  ex- 
aminers. 

"  And  the  money  you  borrowed  amounted  to  a 
considerable  sum?  some  thousand  crowns?" 
"jSTo,  no — a  few  hundreds." 
"Not  thousands,  then?" 
"  I  don't  know  clearly." 

"  Speak  the  truth,"  exclaimed  the  judge,  raising 
his  voice,  and  using  a  gesture  of  threatening ;  "  we 
know  all  about  it.  Your  wife  is  better  advised 
than  you  are.  She  maintains  that  you  have  bor- 
rowed several  thousand  crowns." 

A  fresh  nervous  paroxysm  shook  the  poor 
schouwveger. 

"  It  is  possible,"  he  faltered  out ;  "  I  don't  know 
what  I  am  saying.    Yes — some  thousands — " 

The  judge  allowed  a  few  moments  to  elapse, 
and  then  addressed  him  with  a  voice  of  reassuring 
kindness : 

"  My  man,  you  are  not  straightforward,  and  you 
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are  contradicting  yourself  at  every  word  yon  say. 
I  will  tell  you  what  you  are  accused  of;  perhaps 
you  may  then  see  that  you  have  nothing  to  gain 
by  concealing  the  truth  from  us.  About  ten  days 
ago.  on  a  Friday  night,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver  was  stolen  from  a  money-changer's. 
You  are  suspected  of  being  the  thief;  and  all  the 
circumstances,  your  own  words  themselves,  witness 
against  you.  If  you  don't  wish  to  be  led  off  to 
prison  by  the  gendarmes,  tell  me,  at  once  and 
truly,  where  the  money  came  from  that  has  been 
seen  in  your  wife's  possession." 

The  schouw^^eger  stared  at  the  judge,  quite 
bewildered,  and  unable  to  utter  a  word. 

"You  admit,  then,"  asked  the  judge,  that 
you  are  guilty,  and  that  you  have  committed  this 
crime  ?" 

'^iSTo,  no,"  exclaimed  the  terrified  man;  "I  have 
not  stolen — " 

"  Can  you  explain  to  us  why,  on  that  veiy  night, 
you  roused  the  neighbors  by  your  cries  for  help  ? 
why  you  shouted,  '  Fire,  fire !'  ?  Was  it  not  in  order 
to  make  them  believe  that  you  had  been  all  night  > 
in  your  own  house,  and  thus  to  conceal  your 
criminal  visit  to  the  money-changer  from  the  eyes 
of  justice?" 

"  I  had  been  dreaming,"  sighed  the  schouwveger, 
with  a  scarcely  audible  voice ;  and  then  his  head 
sank  down  on  his  breast  as  though  he  had  been 
stunned  by  a  sudden  blow. 

"We  knoAv  enough,"  said  the  judge,  rising; 
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^^  we  shall  obtain  further  evidence  by  searching  the 
premises/'  . 

He  gave  the  signal,  and  Master  Smet  and  his 
w^ife  were  seized  by  the  gendarmes ;  and  all  v^ho 
were  present  followed  the  judge. 

The  terrified  husband  and  wife  were  led  all  over 
the  house ;  every  thing  was  thrown  into  confusion, 
not  the  smallest  corner  remaining  unexplored. 

Dame  Smet  was  quite  unconcerned,  and  smiled, 
from  time  to  time,  at  the  fruitlessness  of  the  search. 
She  looked  her  husband  full  in  the  face  at  inter- 
vals, and  seemed  thus  at  once  to  encourage  him  to 
stand  firm,  and  to  threaten  him  if  he  lost  his 
presence  of  mind. 

In  the  attic  several  planks  were  taken  up ;  for  the 
plaster  with  which  the  rat-holes  had  been  stopped 
excited  suspicion.    But  they  found  nothing. 

The  judge  asked  many  questions  about  the  gold 
that  had  so  mysteriously  disappeared,  but  he  could 
not  extract  from  Dame  Smet  any  sufiicient  expla- 
nation. The  schouwveger  leaned,  almost  insensi- 
ble, against  the  wall,  and  could  give  no  answer. 
He  gazed  at  the  beam  like  a  man  petrified;  his 
treasure  was  there ! 

Amazed  and  vexed  at  his  fruitless  efibrts  to 
discover  the  stolen  money,  the  judge  abandoned 
the  search  and  slowly  descended  the  stairs. 

Smet  and  his  wife  were  again  brought  into  the 
room,  and  there  the  gendarmes  produced  their 
ropes  and  handcufls,  at  a  sign  given  them  by  the 
judge.    When  the  schouwveger  saw  these  degrad- 
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ing  preparations,  he  uttered  a  mournful  shriek, 
and  fell  fainting  on  a  chair. 

His  wife,  on  the  contrary,  regarded  these  pre- 
liminaries with  a  smile  of  disdain,  as  though  she 
thought  them  but  a  feint  to  shake  their  courage. 

"For  the  last  time,"  said  the  judge,  in  a  severe 
tone  of  voice;  "there  are  the  cords  with  which 
your  hands  will  be  tied  behind  your  back.  You 
will  be  led  as  a  criminal  through  the  streets  to  the 
prison.  For  the  last  time  I  beg  you,  for  your  own 
sake,  to  speak  the  truth.  Where  did  all  your 
money  come  from  ?" 

The  schouwveger  was  half  dead  with  terror  and 
apprehension ;  the  perspiration  stood  in  large  drops 
on  his  forehead ;  and,  as  though  his  fear  had  de- 
prived him  of  speech,  he  stared  unconsciously  at 
the  floor. 

^  Well,  now,  speak;  where  did  the  money  come 
from?" 

A  mournful  scream  echoed  at  this  moment  from 
the  front  room,  and,  before  the  judge  could  finish 
his  question,  a  young  man  sprang  shrieking  into 
the  apartment.  He  looked  round  with  a  glance 
rapid  as  lightning ;  and  he  must  have  heard  the 
question  of  the  judge,  for  he  fell  on  his  knees 
before  the  schomweger,  and,  lifting  his  hands  with 
a  gesture  of  earnest  entreaty,  he  cried — 

"Oh,  father,  father !  where  did  the  money  come 
from?  Oh,  for  G-od's  sake,  speak!  You  steal? 
you  a  villain  ?  Gendarmes,  cords,  handcuffs  !  No, 
no,  it  is  impossible !  it  is  a  hideous  dream ! 
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The  deadly  paleness  of  the  youth,  his  hair  stand- 
ing erect  with  fright,  and  the  unutterably  powerful 
appeal  that  lay  in  the  glance  of  his  eyes,  made  so 
deep  an  impression  on  the  schouwveger  that  he 
bugp'  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  exclaimed,  with  a 
tr^ulous  voice — 

"  i  have  deserved  it  all !   God  has  punished  me  !" 

"DesA^ved?  deserved?"  yelled  Pauw,  tearing 
his  hair  in  an  agony. 

But  Master  Smet  drew  himself  up,  wiped  away 
the  tears  from  his  eyes,  and  raising  his  son  from 
the  ground,  he  pressed  him  to  his  heart  with  eager 
aflfection,  saying,  in  a  cheerful  tone — 

"  JSTo,  my  child,  your  father  has  done  very  wrong ; 
but  he  is  an  honest  man;  he  will  explain  all." 

And  turning  himself  to  the  judge,  he  said,  with 
calm  deliberation — 

"  Sir,  I  will  show^  you  the  treasure,  and  you  shall 
see  how  the  money  came  into  our  hands." 

Dame  Smet  thrust  her  fists  into  his  face  threaten- 
ingly, and  roared,  with  her  features  convulsed  by 
passion — 

"If  you  dare,  coward!" 
Gendarme,  lead  the  wife  away !"  said  the  judge. 

"There  is  no  need,  sir,"  said  the  schouwveger; 
"my  resolution  is  taken;  I  will  explain  every 
thing  to  you  as  I  ought  to  have  done  at  first.  I 
have  not  stolen;  it  is  a  treasure  I  have  found." 

Pauw  fell  on  his  knees  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  exclaimed,  with  tears  of  joy  and  gra- 
titude— 

T 
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"  Oh,  my  God,  I  thank  tliee,  I  thank  thee  for 
thy  mercy  and  goodness  !" 

"Are  you  now  ready  to  give  us  a  full  explana- 
tion ?"  asked  the  judge. 

"Yes,  yes,''  replied  the  schouwveger;  "but,  sir, 
I  have  a  request  to  make.  Will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  grant  it  ?" 

"  W§^shall  see ;  if  it  is  possible." 

"  Y6u  see,  sir,  this  money  has  made  me  miser- 
able ;  it  is  the  pest  of  my  house.  Oh,  have  com- 
passion on  me,  and  take  this  plague  away !  take  it 
all  away  with  you!" 

Dame  Smet  began  to  sob  and  cry  aloud. 

"Well,  show  us  the  treasure,"  said  the  judge, 
with  a  voice  of  authority. 

The  schouwveger  led  the  officers  of  justice  up 
to  the  attic,  showed  him  that  the  great  beam  was 
hollow  at  the  bottom,  and  said — 

"  The  gold  is  in  there.  Ten  days  ago,  one 
Friday  evening,  the  rats  were  scampering  about 
the  attic  and  making  a  terrible  noise ;  I  was  chas- 
ing two  of  them  with  an  old  sabre  that  is  now 
hanging  behind  my  bed.  By  chance  I  struck  this 
beam,  and  was  astonished  at  the  hollow  sound  it 
gave;  at  the  second  blow,  a  square  plank  and  a 
bag  of  money  fell  out  on  my  toes.  I  have  nothing 
else  to  say,  gentlemen,  except  that  the  fear  of 
thieves,  and  the  fear  that  you  would  take  away 
the  money  from  us,  have  made  me  say  and  do  a 
great  many  foolish  and  wicked  things.  This,  you 
see,  is  the  pure  and  simple  truth." 
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And  with  these  words  he  took  the  plank  out  of 
the  beam,  and  showed  the  judge  thp  cavity. 

The  judge  stooped  and  drew  out  the  bag  of 
money ;  a  large  number  of  gold  and  silver  pieces 
rolled  out  on  the  floor,  because  the  bag,  rotten 
with  age,  had  burst  a  second  time.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  there  fell  from  the  beam  something 
else,  which  the  schouwveger  had  not  noticed.  It 
was  a  small,  well-worn  pocketbook,  with  a  parch- 
ment cover. 

Conjecturing  that  this  book  might  contain  a 
confirmation  or  a  refutation  of  the  explanation 
made  by  the  schouwveger,  the  judge  seized  it 
eagerly,  and  turned  it  over  with  very  remarkable 
attention. 

Turning  to  the  weeping  Dame  Smet,  he  asked — 
"What  is  your  father's  name,  my  woman?'' 
"Vandenberg,  Peter  Vandenberg,"  sobbed  she. 
"Without  further  remark  the  judge  ripped  up  the 
bag  still  wider,  and  gathered  out  of  it  a  certain 
number  of  pieces.    Then  he  made  a  sign  to  his 
companions,  and,  drawing  them  aside  in  a  corner, 
he  said  to  them — 

"  This  man  speaks  the  truth ;  there  are  no  crimi- 
nals here.  This  little  book  is  a  memorandum- 
book  of  the  wife's  father,  telling  the  sums  of  mo- 
ney which  he  had  deposited,  from  time  to  time,  in 
the  beam ;  and  he  has  even  written  in  it  that  he 
destined  the  whole  of  it  to  his  daughter.  We 
know  the  man  had  the  reputation  of  being  miserly 
and  rich ;  and  as  he  died  suddenly,  he  had  no  time 
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to  say  where  his  money  was  hidden.  Besides, 
look,  the  treasure  contains  old  ducats,  French 
crowns,  and  even  Brabant  shillings.  It  is  not 
money  like  this  that  the  money-changer  has  been 
robbed  ofc    We  have  nothing  further  to  do  here.'' 

His  hearers  nodded  their  heads  approvingly. 

Then  going  up  to  the  schouwveger,  the  judge 
said — 

"  My  man,  you  have  given  yourself  a  great  deal 
of  unnecessary  trouble  and  vexation.  The  money 
is  legally  yours." 

"  Oh,  take  it  away  with  you  !"  implored  Master 
Smet. 

"Simpleton!"  said  the  judge,  vrith  a  smile; 
"we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Listen;  the 
.  seven  hundred  and  sixteenth  article  of  the  city 
statute-book  says:  'The  right  of  property  in  a 
treasure  belongs  to  him  who  finds  it  on  his  own 
premises ;  if  he  finds  it  on  any  other  man's  pre- 
mises, then  half  belongs  to  the  finder  and  half  to 
him  on  whose  premises  it  is  found  !'  This  house 
is  yours ;  consequently,  the  whole  treasure  belongs 
to  you." 

"Then  the  plague  must  remain  in  my  house!" 
muttered  the  schouwveger,  discontentedly. 

To  Dame  Smet,  who  came  rushing  forward  with 
joy  and  eagerness,  the  judge  said — 

"  Dame,  this  gold  is  the  inheritance  your  father 
has  bequeathed  you;  you  must  regard  this  little 
book  as  his  will.  Farewell,  and  try  both  of  you  to 
make  a  good  use  of  your  riches." 
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While  thie  oflacers  of  justice  were  leaving  the 
attic,  the  dame  was  gathering  the  money,  in  speech- 
less haste,  into  her  apron,  and  then  she  ran  down- 
stairs with  it,  snarling  the  while  at  her  husband— 

"Coward!  confound  you!  I'll  pay  you  out  for 
this !" 

"When  she  had  brought  all  her  treasure  down- 
stairs, she  threw  it  in  the  chest,  took  out  a  hand- 
ful of  gold-pieces,  locked  the  chest,  and  then  ran 
out  into  the  street,  and  strutted  with  haughty  ex- 
ultation through  the  assembled  crowd,  who  stood 
gaping  and  staring  after  her  until  she  had  disap- 
peared from  the  little  street. 

Pauw  was  quite  wild  with  joy.  He  rushed  down 
the  stairs  to  go  to  Katie ;  but,  seeing  the  shoe- 
maker  and  his  daughter  in  the  street,  he  seized  a 
hand  of  each,  and  cried — 

"Ha,  come,  come,  Katie  dear,  it  was  all  moon- 
shine !  Master  Dries,  come  with  me ;  my  father 
will  be  so  happy  if  you  come  and  wish  him  luck." 

Already  the  result  of  the  search  was  known  to 
the  waiting  crowd. 

"Pauw,  Pauw,  good  luck.  Mynheer  Pauw!" 
shouted  the  young  girls,  clapping  their  hands  with 
sincere  and  hearty  congratulations. 

"Oh,  call  me  always  Pauwken-Plezier !"  said 
the  young  man,  imploringly,  as  he  led  the  shoe- 
maker and  his  daughter  toward  the  door. 

"Long  live  Pauwken !  Long  live  Pauwken- 
Plezier  !"  resounded  through  the  street. 

The  schouwveger  no  sooner  saw  his  friend  the 
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shoemaker  than  lie  burst  into  tears,  and  rushed 
to  meet  him  with  open  arms.  Pressing  his  old 
friend  to  his  heart,  he  sobbed  aloud — 

"  Oh,  Dries,  look,  this  is  the  happiest  day  of  my 
life  !  I  totter  on  my  legs  with  joy.  What  I  have 
suffered  from  this  cursed  money  passes  all  descrip- 
tion ;  no  pen  could  write  it !" 

"Is  every  thing  all  clear  now?'*  asked  the 
shoemaker. 

"  Yes,  yes ;  we  found  the  gold  here  in  the  house ; 
it  was  the  inheritance  of  my  wife.'' 

"God  be  praised,  Jan!  I  have  been  sitting 
shaking  all  over  as  if  you  were  my  own  brother." 

"Well,  Dries,  you  are  all  the  same  as  my  own 
brother.  Listen;  now  we'll  make  haste,  and  let 
our  children  be  married." 

"But  you  are  a  rich  man  now?  Your  wife?" 
muttered  the  shoemaker. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  rich?"  said  Master 
Smet,  merrily.  "I  am  still  Jan-Grap,  your  friend. 
We've  sung  out  our  song  about  my  ladies  and 
mamsels  !  Now  that  I  don't  mean  to  bother  myself 
about  the  money,  I'll  soon  ^ee  whether  I'm  master 
or  not!" 

"I  ask  nothing  better  than  to  see  my  child 
happy,"  answered  his  friend.  "Not  for  the  money; 
but  they  have  loved  one  another,  with  a  virtuous 
love  and  with  our  approbation,  many  a  long  year. 
My  poor  Katie — I  believe  she  would  have  wasted 
away,  really,  in  case — " 

"  Come,  come,  not  a  word  more  about  such 
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horrid  things  as  that!"  exclaimed  the  schouw- 
veger.  "Let  me  see:  drawing  up  the  papers; 
the  banns  in  church;— yes,  within  seven  weeks 
we'll  have  the  wedding-feast!  Ha,  that  shall  be 
a  feast,  friend  Dries !  That  shall  be  something  to 
talk  about !  Money  shall  be  of  some  use  for  once. 
I'll  invite  all  the  neighbors,  and  we'll  set  off  in 
five  or  six  coaches  to  Dikke-Me  or  to  Jan-Stek's.* 
We'll  take  the  fiddlers  with  us,  and  we'll  dance 
andjiikker,  we'll  sing  and  jump— bless  me  1  won't 
we,  then?" 

His  voice  failed  him,  and  he  burst  suddenly  into 
tears. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Jan?"  asked  the  asto- 
nished shoemaker. 

"  Nothing ;  'tis  nothing  at  all,  my  friend,"  faltered 
out  the  schouwveger;  "only  my  gladness  sticks 
in  my  throat.  My  heart  is  full— running  over.  I 
have  gone  through  so  much  these  last  few  days, 
that  I  seem  now  as  if  I  had  escaped  out  of  hell !" 

With  increasing  emotion,  he  continued — 

"  That's  settled,  isn't  it,  Dries?— our  children  are 
to  be  married  as  soon  possible,  without  a  single 
day's  delay?" 

"  'Tis  rather  soon,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  Good  things  are  never  too  soon :  this  cursed 
money  may  come  in  the  way  again.  But,  Dries, 
I've  one  thing  to  ask  of  you.   You  see,  your  tem- 


*  Two  large  taverns  outside  the  city  of  Antwerp,  favorite 
resorts  of  the  citizens. 
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per  is  rather  short,  and  my  wife's  tongue  is  rather 
long;  now,  these  two  things  don't  get  on  well 
together.  She  will  be  sure  to  show  her  teeth 
when  she  sees  you,  for  she  fancies  it  is  all  your 
doing  that  the  officers  of  justice  paid  us  a  visit. 
You're  looking  rather  sour  about  it.  Now,  keep 
your  temper,  man,  and  be  reasonable  ;  and  a  little 
accommodating,  too.  My  wife  may  be  uncivil  to 
you :  well,  let  her  have  her  way.  We  have  the 
disposal  of  our  children,  anyhow ;  and  if  we  make 
up  our  minds  that  they  shall  be  married,  who  is 
to  hinder  it?" 
"  That  is  true." 

"Well,  now,  you  won't  be  put  out  by  a  few 
words  and  ugly  faces,  will  you?" 

"ISTo;  I'll  act  as  if  I  were  blind  and  deaf." 

"  Come,  now,  that's  spoken  like  a  sensible  man. 
Give  me  your  hand  ;  that's  settled,  then.  .,(.,^^ 

He  turned  then  to  his  son  and  Katie,  who  were 
standing  at  the  window,  clasping  each  other's 
hands,  and  had  probably  heard  all  that  had  been 
said ;  for  their  countenances  beamed  with  radiant 
joy,  though  quiet  tears  were  trickling  down  their 
cheeks. 

"Come,  Katie,"  cried  the  schouwveger,  "hug 
me  round  the  neck,  girl ;  seven  weeks  more  and 
I  shall  be  your  father !" 

The  girl  ran,  with  an  exclamation  of  heartfelt 
gladness,  and  threw  her  arms  round  the  schouw- 
veger's  neck.  Pauw  had  rushed  toward  his 
father  under  the  impulse  of  a  similar  emotion; 
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and  all  four  were  rapt  in  the  bliss  of  true,  sincere, 
heartfelt  affection. 

"Eh!  eh!  what's  this  going  on  in  my  house?" 
resounded  all  at  once  through  the  room,  in  a 
threatening  tone. 

As  though  this  voice  had  thrilled  painfully  to 
their  hearts,  they  released  themselves  from  each 
other's  arms,  and  looked  with  astonishment 
toward  the  door. 

There  stood  Dame  Smet,  tossing  her  head  in  the 
air,  and  with  a  smile  of  ineflFable  contempt  on  her 
face. 

"Well,  well,  these  are  pretty  doings!"  ex- 
claimed she ;  "  I  can't  leave  the  house  a  minute 
but  when  I  come  back  I  find  it  full  of  cobblers !" 

The  shoemaker's  face  became  pale  with  rage. 

"Yes,  yes;  be  as  sulky  as  you  like,"  said  she, 
with  an  expression  of  scornful  disdain ;  "I  shall 
only  laugh  at  you  for  your  pains.  lam  mistress 
here." 

"But,  Dame  Smet — "  stammered  the  shoemaker. 

"Dame!  dame!  I  am  no  dame^''  snarled  she; 
"you  must  say  my  lady^  when  you  presume  to 
speak  to  me !" 

Pauw  looked  steadily  at  his  father,  for  he  saw 
that  he  was  quivering  with  anger  and  vexation. 

Dame  Smet  pointed  to  the  door,  and  said  to  the 
shoemaker,  in  a  tone  of  great  excitement — 

"Be  off!  quick!  out  of  mj^  house  with  your 
dainty  daughter !  That  such  mean,  vulgar  people 
should  ever  cross  my  threshold,  indeed  I    'Tis  a 
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good  thing  that  we  are  going  to  live  on  the  St. 
James's  market,  with  a  porte-cochere  all  to  our- 
selves!" 

The  shoemaker  took  his  daughter's  hand,  and 
led  her  out  into  the  street,  muttering  to  himself 
as  he  Avent. 

Then  burst  forth  the  schouwveger's  wrath  in  an 
impetuous  and  irresistible  storm.  He  uttered  un- 
intelligible sounds;  he  sprang  at  his  wife — but 
Pauw  had  placed  himself  between  them,  and  kept 
them  apart  with  desperate  effort. 

"  Let  me  go  !  let  me  go  !"  yelled  Master  Smet. 
'Til  twist  her  haughty  neck  for  her." 

Pauw  prayed,  and  implored,  and  shed  tears,  and 
made  such  successful  resistance,  that  his  father  had 
time  to  recover  himself  and  cool  down  a  little. 

After  a  few  more  threats  and  execrations,  the 
schouwveger  said,  as  if  quite  overcome — 

Come,  Pauw,  come  up-stairs,  or  that  woman 
will  give  me  a  fit  of  apoplexy."  And,  according 
to  his  wont,  he  ran  quickly  up  the  stairs  to  avoid 
further  altercation. 

The  whole  day  was  spent  thus  in  quarrelling 
and  in  sullenness.  The  dame  declared  she  would 
not  hear  Katie's  name  mentioned,  and  poured  out 
a  flood  of  abuse  against  the  poor  girl  and  her 
father. 

Now  she  had  the  notion  of  some  my  lady  more 
firmly  fixed  in  her  head  than  before.  Leocadie,  at 
the  corner  shop,  had  already  become  far  too  vulgar 
to  be  admitted  into  her  family. 
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Pauw  did  nothing  but  weep,  and  retired  into  his 
room  very  early,  to  bewail  his  wretched  fate  in 
solitude. 

At  length  the  schouwveger  went  slowly  up-stairs, 
muttering,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul— 

"  The  plague  is  still  in  my  house,  I  see  !  This 
cursed  money !  I  wish  it  would  sink  down  through 
the  earth  into  the  pit  it  came  from 


CHAPTER  Yin. 

Very  early  the  next  morning,  when  the  first 
beams  of  the  sun  were  beginning  to  disperse  the 
gloom  of  the  little  street,  the  shoemaker  and  his 
daughter  were  on  their  way  to  church ;  but  they 
had  scarcely  left  their  door,  and  walked  a  few 
steps  down  the  street,  when  the  girl  suddenly 
stood  still,  and  said,  pointing  to  the  schouwveger's 
house — 

^'Father,  look!  Master  Smet's  door  is  wide 
open  ;  the  windows  are  all  bolted  still !" 

''Good  heavens!  what  can  it  be?"  exclaimed 
the  shoemaker.  ''The  lock  is  wrenched  off  the 
door.  Depend  on  it,  the  thieves  have  been  there 
to-night.    Come,  Katie,  I  will  knock  them  up." 

And  so  saying,  he  began  to  kick  at  the  door  to 
awaken  the  inmates  of  the  house. 

"Don't  kick  so  hard,  father,"  said  the  girl, 
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trembling  with  apprehension;  "you'll  frighten 
Dame  Smet.  Wait  a  bit ;  give  them  time  to  get 
their  clothes  on.'' 

After  a  short  pause,  the  shoemaker  began  to 
kick  again ;  and  when  he  heard,  a  few  moments 
after,  the  sound  of  footsteps  on  the  stairs,  he 
entered  the  house. 

''Who  opened  the  door  to  j^ou  ?"  asked  Dame 
Smet,  in  a  menacing  tone.  ''Didn't  I  tell  you 
you  were  to  keep  away  from  my  house  ?" 

"  There  you  are  at  it  again !"  growled  the 
schouwveger.  "Pauw  has  gone  to  the  first  mass, 
I  suppose.  But,  anyhow,  Master  Dries  can't  have 
dropped  through  the  ceiling." 

"JSTo,  no,  my  friends,  it  is  not  as  you  think," 
said  the  shoemaker;  "your  door  has  been  broken 
open.  I  am  quite  in  a  fright;  I  am  afraid  some- 
thing has  happened." 

"The  door  broken  open!"  shrieked  Dame  Smet, 
while  a  mortal  paleness  overspread  her  face ;  "oh, 
my  money,  my  money !" 

She  ran  with  an  eager  cry  to  the  chest,  and 
threw  it  open.  A  stifled  groan  broke  from  her 
breast;  she  covered  her  face  vdth  her  hands,  and 
fell  on  a  chair,  sobbing  in  anguish  and  despair. 

"My  money— my  money  is  gone!"  she  cried; 
"  stolen — stolen  !" 

The  schouwveger  seemed  surprised  at  the  un- 
expected tidings,  and  remained  a  moment  staring 
round,  as  though  he  were  asking  whether  he  ought 
to  laugh  or  cry.    But  in  a  moment  his  mind  reco- 
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vered  itself ;  a  smile  ran  over  his  features,  but  lie 
forcibly  repressed  this  indication  of  gladness ;  and, 
that  he  might  not  add  to  his  wife's  distress,  he 
behaved  as  if  he  were  quite  amazed — yes,  even 
somewhat  afflicted. 

Katie  had  taken  Dame  Smet's  hand,  and  was 
crying  with  sincere  sympathy. 

"Jan,''  said  the  shoemaker,  in  a  soothing  tone, 
"  'tis  a  great  misfortune,  my  friend ;  but  you  must 
not  be  crushed  down  by  it.  God  giveth — God 
taketh  away.    I  am  very  sorry  for  your  distress." 

"My  distress!"  said  Master  Smet,  speaking  in 
a  low  voice,  that  his  wife  might  not  overhear  him  ; 
"if  you  fancy  I'm  going  to  shed  one  tear  for  this 
bewitched  money  that  was  doomed  to  make  me 
wretched,  you  are  much  mistaken,  friend  Dries. 
I  am  sorry  for  my  wife;  but  for  that  I  should 
say — '  God  be  praised  that  the  plague  is  well  out 
of  ihy  house!' " 

"Oh,  oh!"  groaned  Dame  Smet,  wringing  her 
hands,  "  my  money — my  poor  money!  the  legacy 
of  my  father !    'Twill  be  the  death  of  me." 

And  indeed  the  poor  woman  looked  so  dread- 
fully ill,  that  the  schouwveger  feared  she  was  go- 
ing to  faint  away,  and,  running  for  some  vinegar, 
he  poured  out  a  handful,  and  rubbed  it  on  the  face 
of  his  wife;  but  she  repelled  him  angrily,  as 
though  she  would  not  be  tended  by  him. 

"Let  me  alone!"  she  cried,  snappishly.  "You 
are  in  high  feather  about  it ;  I  see  it  clear  enough 
on  your  hypocritical  face  !" 
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"Come,  now.  Trees,"  said  he,  "you  mustn't 
take  on  so  about  it.  The  money  is  gone,  sure 
enough ;  but  our  miserable  life,  our  quarrels,  and 
all  our  vexations  and  grievances,  are  gone  away 
with  it  too.  Come,  come,  dame,  pluck  up  your 
courage.  I  shall  set  to  work  again  briskly  enough. 
We  shall  live  in  peace,  and  our  days  will  glide 
away  merrily,  just  as  they  used  to  do." 

''Oh,  mother,  mother!"  cried  Katie,  ''how  un- 
fortunate you  are !" 

"  Yes,"  sobbed  the  dame  ;  "  you,  only  you,  child, 
have  any  sympathy  with  me.  The  unfeeling  log 
of  wood !  there  he  stands  grinning  in  my  face ! 
He'd  see  anybody  die  before  his  very  ej-es,  with- 
out giving  them  a  single  word  of  comfort.  I  feel 
grateful  to  you,  Katie,  for  crying  with  me.  Oh, 
oh  !  my  money,  my  money  ! 

At  this  moment  Pauw  came  running  down  the 
stairs. 

"Eh !  eh !  what's  up  now?"  said  he,  with  a  laugh. 
"I  begin  to  believe  that  our  house  is  bewitched. 
And  Katie,  you  here  ?  with  my  mother  ?  Ha,  ha ! 
then  you've  made  it  all  up  ?" 

"Be  quiet,  Pauw,"  said  the  schouwveger;  "a 
great  misfortune  has  happened.  The  thieves  have 
stolen  all  our  money  in  the  night !"  ^ 

"Well,  thank  God!  thank  God!"  shouted  Pauw, 
cutting  an  unusually  vigorous  flikker;  "that's 
capital !  ISTow,  Pauwken-Plezier  will  be  a  schouw- 
veger again!" 

His  mother,  deeply  wounded  by  his  unfeeling 
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rapture,  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  exclaimed,  an- 
grily— 

You,  too,  you  good-for-nothing  boy,  you  laugh 
at  my  distress !" 

The  young  man  took  her  hand,  and  murmured, 
in  a  tone  of  sympathy  and  affection,  as  though 
he  had  now  first  grasped  the  real  state  of  the 
ease— 

"  Oh,  mother,  I  never  thought  of  that ;  you  have 
been  crying !  indeed,  indeed,  you  must  be  in  great 
distress." 

And  he  led  her  gently  back  to  ^her  chair,  sat 
down  by  her  side,  and,  pressing  her  hand  tenderly, 
he  said— 

"Mother  dear,  look  up  a  bit.  The  loss  of  the 
money  must  be  a  great  trouble  to  you — I  quite  feel 
that ;  but  think,  now,  that  Tve  were  not  happy  with 
it.  Since  it  came  into  our  possession,  there  have 
been  more  irritation,  more  quarrelling,  more  vexa- 
tion, in  our  house  than  in  all  my  life  before.  You 
and  father — you  used  to  be  so  afiectionate  to  each 
other,  and  every  thing  was  so  comfortable  and  so 
nice,  that  one  couldn't  be  better  off  in  the  king's 
palace.  From  the  day  the  money  was  found,  you 
have  been  always  sad,  and  always  looking  as  sour 
as  vinegar ;  father  has  been  growing  thin,  Katie 
has  been  pining  away,  and  I  was  losing  my  wits 
fast.  There  was  nothing  but  suffering  and  an- 
noyance !" 

"Yes,  Pauw,  but  it  was  all  your  father's  fault," 
answered  the  dame  ;  "he  couldn't  bear  his  sudden 
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wealth;  but  I,  who  am  of  a  good  family,  I  was 
born  to  be  rich,  you  see." 

^'Yes,  everybody  knows  that  well,"  said  Panw, 
with  a  gentle,  insinuating  voice;  ^'but  you  are  my 
mother  for  all  that,  and  you  have  no  other  child 
but  me.  And  since  you  know  now  that  the  mo- 
ney made  father  and  me  miserable,  you,  who  are 
so  tender  and  loving,  won't  you  take  a  little  com- 
fort? "Won't  you  say  to  yourself:  ^In  God's  name, 
then,  'tis  all  the  same  if  only  we  are  peaceful  and 
contented'  ?" 

^'To  be  poor — poor!''  said  Dame  Smet,  sobbing 
afresh. 

"  Come,  Trees,  be  a  reasonable  woman !"  said  the 
schouwveger;  "isn't  affection  worth  more  than 
any  thing  else  ?  We  have  lived  so  long  together, 
and  we  have  loved  each  other  so  truly — so  we  will 
again ;  and  perhaps  hereafter  you  will  bless  God 
that  he  has  taken  the  wretched  money  from  us." 

"Hold  your  tongue,"  snarled  she;  "I  dare  say 
you  have  been  praying  for  this." 

"But,  mother,"  continued  Pauw,  "only  think  a 
bit  how  things  were  before.  Father  and  I — we 
were  always  full  of  mirth;  we  had  always  some- 
thing funny  to  make  people  laugh;  everybody  loved 
us.  There  was  never  a  cross  word  in  the  house, 
or  in  the  street,  or  in  the  whole  neighborhood; 
everybody  was  a  friend  to  us." 

He  threw  his  arms  round  her  neck,  and  mur- 
mured, with  thrilling  tenderness  in  his  voice — 

"Look,  mother,  this  beautiful  and  happy  life 
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will  come  back  again ;  father  and  I  will  drink  a 
pint  of  beer  the  less,  and  save  to  buy  you  a  fine 
dress  now  and  then ;  and  as  Katie  will  live  with 
you,  you  will  be  waited  on  like  a  my  lady;  we 
shall  love  you,  and  treat  you  with  respect.  Tou 
will  have  more  happiness  and  enjoyment  in  your 
life  than  you  would  have  with  the  money." 

"But,  Pauw,  lad,  what  will  people  say  when 
I  pass  along  the  street?"  said  Dame  Smet,  with  a 
melancholy  voice. 

"  What  will  they  say  ?  Oh,  mother,  I'll  g®  with 
you  and  father  this  very  day,  and  will  have  a  walk 
on  the  Dyke.  I'll  walk  by  your  side,  and  give  you 
my  arm;  I'll  carry  my  head  up,  and  look  every- 
body  full  in  the  face.  We  are  honest  people. 
Those  who  don't  know  us  won't  care  about  us,  and 
tihose  who  do  will  say  that  we  are  sensible,  strong- 
minded  people,  who  take  thankfully  either  fortune 
or  misfortune,  as  it  pleases  God  to  send  it." 

The  half-consoled  dame  began  to  weep  afresh. 
She  pressed  her  son  to  her  heart,  and  said— 

"In  God's  name,  then,  I  shall  be  a  rich  woman 
some  day ;  if  not  now,  then  it  will  be  hereafter. 
You  must  be  a  schouwveger  again,  then,  Pauw. 
It  frets  me;  but  as  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  and 
since  you  like  it — " 

She  then  released  Pauw,  and  bestowed  a  similar 
embrace  on  the  girl  at  her  side. 

"Come,  Katie,  darling  child,  you  are  the  best 
of  them  all,"  sobbed  she.     "Men  don't  know 
what  it  is  to  be  rich;  but  you  would  soon  have  got 
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used  to  it,  wouldn't  you?  Well,  'twill  come  some 
day.  Don't  fret  about  it.  My  aunt  in  Holland 
can't  last  mucli  longer;  she  must  be  more  than 
eighty  years  old." 

Pauw  had  silently  left  the  room  without  being 

observed. 

Suddenly,  as  though  a  terrible  thought  had 
pierced  her  heart,  Dame  Smet  began  to  tremble ; 
she  sprang  up,  and,  stretching  out  her  hands 
toward  her  husband,  she  exclaimed — 

^'Oh,  good  heavens!  Smet,  there's  five-and- 
twenty  crowns  to  be  paid  at  the  jeweller's.  Oh, 
my  God,  what  a  debt !  We  shall  never  be  able  to 
pay  it !  To  be  poor  isn't  so  bad— but  to  be  in 
debt!" 

And  with  a  lamentable  voice,  she  added, 
"  There  is  one  way— 'tis  very  hard,  but  any  thing 
rather  than  debt— I'll  take  my  jewels  back  to 
him." 

The  schouwveger  pressed  her  hand,  and  said, 
cheerfully — 

"iso,  no.  Trees  dear,  you  shall  not  take  any 
thing  back;  you  may  keep  all  you  have  got." 

"  But  who  will  pay  for  them  ?" 

'^I  will,  I  will,  Trees." 

^'Tou?" 

^'Tes;  I  had  put  a  little  money  on  one  side,  to 
provide  against  accidents,  and  for  Pauw's  wedding. 
Wait  a  moment !" 

He  placed  a  chair  on  the  hearth,  thrust  his  head 
up  the  chimney,  reached  out  a  piece  of  cloth  in 
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which  he  had  wrapped  the  money,  and  then  he 
went  to  the  table,  and  spread  out  a  number  of 
gold-pieces  on  it. 

Dame  Smet  was  deeply  affected  by  the  sight  of 
this  little  remnant  of  her  legacy.  A  glad  smile 
played  on  her  features;  her  bosom  heaved;  and 
she  gazed  without  speaking  on  the  glittering  gold. 

"Look  you,  Trees,"  said  her  husband,  "this 
money  belongs  to  you  ;  you  may  do  what  you  like 
with  it ;  only,  I  beg  you,  let  us  keep  the  greater 
part  of  it  for  Pauw  and  Katie's  wedding,  and  to 
set  them  up  in  a  little  shop." 

His  wife  said  nothing,  and  seemed  lost  in  deep 
thought. 

Suddenly  their  attention  was  arrested  by  the 
cry— aep,  aep^  aep !  which  seemed  to  come  from 
the  cellar;  and  they  all  turned  their  eyes  in  that 
direction  with  a  smile,  for  they  had  no  doubt  that 
it  was  Pauw's  voice. 

And  in  a  moment  he  was  heard  singing,  as 
lively  and  merry  as  ever — 

"  Schouwvegers  gay,  who  live  in  A.  B., 
Companions  so  jolly, 
All  frolic  and  folly—-" 

and  he  came  bounding  into  the  room,  making  the 
most  surprising  gestures  and  grimaces. 

He  had  put  on  all  his  chimney-sweeper's  clothes, 
flourished  his  brush  in  his  hand,  and  had  black- 
ened his  face  with  soot. 

"Hurrah!"   shouted  he;   " Pauwken-Plezier's 
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come  again  !  Father,  mother,  Katie,  I'm  so  happy ! 
Let  us  all  be  merry  again !  Sorrow  and  spleen  are 
afraid  of  a  black  face!  Come,  sing,  dance,  and 
mirth  forever !" 

Pauw  took  Katie's  hand,  and  proceeded  to  dance 
round  the  room  with  her ;  but  the  girl  resisted  his 
affectionate  violence. 

"When  he  saw  the  chimney-sweeper's  clothes 
which  he  had  worn  from  a  child,  and  in  which  he 
had  enjoyed  so  much  peace  and  pure  joy,  Master 
Smet  was  affected  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner. 
He  burst  into  tears,  and  sobbed  aloud  with  joyful 
emotion. 

"Well  done,  Pauw!  Ha,  that's  right,  lad!"  he 
shouted.  "There's  nothing  can  beat  a  schouw- 
veger's  Hfe !  K  your  mother  will  let  me,  I'll  put 
on  my  black  clothes,  too.  Ay,  ay,  Pauw,  mirth 
forever!    So  be  it!" 

The  mother  made  a  sign  to  them  to  be  quiet,  as 
though  she  had  something  weighty  to  say. 

She  then  turned  to  the  shoemaker ;  and,  reaching 
forth  her  hand  to  him,  with  a  gentle  smile,  she 
said — 

"Master  Dries,  I  was  much  vexed  yesterday;  I 
was  very  uncivil  to  you,  wasn't  I?  Will  you 
forgive  me  ?  Shall  we  all  be  friends  again  as  we 
were  before  ?" 

The  shoemaker  shook  her  hand  with  hearty  good- 
will. 

"  All  is  forgiven  and  forgotten,"  replied  he,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes.    "  We  both  of  us  limp  a  little 
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bit  on  the  same  leg — soon  put  out  and  soon  cooled 
down  again.  We  were  never  cut  out  for  enemies 
— ^weVe  been  playfellows  and  good  neighbors  from 
the  cradle." 

Dame  Smet  then  turned  to  her  son,  and  said, 
pointing  to  the  table — 

"Pauw,  your  father  put  by  that  money  to  set 
you  up  in  a  little  shop ;  I  give  it  all  to  you. 
Marry  Katie  as  soon  as  you  can ;  but,  if  you  love 
me,  live  with  me  still.  I  shall  love  Katie,  and 
I  will  teach  her  good  manners  against  the  time 
my  legacy  comes." 

"  We  will  live  with  you,  mother ;  we  will  live 
all  united  until  death  shall  divide  us,"  said  Pauw. 

"Oh,  yes,  yes,  you  will  be  my  good,  kind 
mother !"  sobbed  the  girl. 

"Well,  bless  me!  how  is  it  possible?"  exclaimed 
Dame  Smet,  in  unaffected  amazement ;  "  to  be 
poor  and  yet  be  so  happy !" 

"Are  you  happy,  mother  dear?"  asked  Pauw, 
with  joyful  tenderness. 

"Yes,  yes,  child;  laugh  and  dance  away  as 
much  as  you  like." 

"Come,  come,  then — ^let's  have  a  real  heartj 
schouwveger's  song  and  dance,"  said  the  lad, 
wild  with  joy ;  "just  a  little  rehearsal  for  the 
wedding,  Katie  dear ;  let's  hear  Pauwken-Plezier's 
last  new  song !" 

He  took  his  parents  and  the  shoemaker  and 
Katie  by  the  hand,  and  in  a  moment  they  were  all 
whirling  and  skipping  round  the  room,  while  the 
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young  schouwveger  roused  all  the  echoes  of  the 
old  street  with  his  lusty  song : 

**  Schouwvegers  gay,  who  live  in  A.  B 

Companions  so  jolly, 

All  frolic  and  folly, — 
Schouwvegers  gay,  who  live  in  A.  B., 

Come  out,  and  sing  us  a  glee. 

Tour  schouwveger  gay  is  a  right  merry  fellow ; 
Though  sooty  his  skin, 
The  wit's  all  within. 
The  blacker  his  phiz 
The  blither  he  is. 

He  climbs  and  he  creeps — 

He  brushes  and  sweeps — 

He  sings  and  he  leaps — 
At  each  chimney  he  drinks  till  he's  mellow. 

Aep,  aep,  aep ! 
Light-hearted  and  free — 
Always  welcome  is  he !" 


THE  END, 
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BLIND  EOSA. 


On  a  fine  summer'^  day  in  the  year  1846,  the 
diligence  that  runs  between  Antwerp  and  Turn- 
hout  was  seen  proceeding  on  its  usual  jour- 
ney along  the  highway.  The  horses  trotted,  the 
wheels  rattled,  the  coach  creaked,  the  conductor 
spurred  on  the  horses  unceasingly  with  the  clack- 
ing of  his  tongue;  the  dogs  barked  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  the  birds  rose  from  the  fields  and  mounted 
aloft;  the  shadows  ran  by  the  side  of  the  dili- 
gence, and  danced,  with  fantastic  bounds  and 
leaps,  between  the  trees  and  bushes. 

On  a  sudden  the  conductor  stopped  at  a  short 
distance  from  a  lonely  inn,  and,  descending  from 
his  seat,  opened  the  door  of  the  coach  without 
saying  a  word,  let  down  the  iron  steps,  and  held 
out  his  arm  to  a  traveller,  who,  with  his  port- 
manteau in  his  hand,  stepped  out  on  the  road. 
The  conductor  put  up  the  steps  again  as  silently, 
shut  the  door,  sprang  into  his  seat,  and  whistled 
gently  as  a  signal  for  his  horses  to  start  afresh  on 
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their  journey.  The  animals  resumed  their  trot, 
and  the  hea^^  wagon  proceeded  on  its  mono- 
tonous course. 

In  the  mean  time  the  traveller  had  entered  the 
inn,  and,  calling  for  a  glass  of  beer,  sat  down  at 
a  table.  He  was  a  man  above  the  middle  stature, 
and  seemed  to  be  about  fifty  years  of  age.  He 
might  have  even  been  taken  for  a  sexagenarian, 
had  not  his  vigorous  mien,  animated  and  lively 
look,  and  a  certain  youthful  smile  that  played 
about  his  mouth,  given  him  a  more  youthful 
appearance.  His  hair,  indeed,  was  gray,  and  his 
brow  furrowed;  and  his  countenance  showed  that 
amount  of  decay  Avhich  fatiguing  labor  and  con- 
tinued anxiety  imprint  on  the  features.  ISTever- 
theless,  his  manly  chest  and  erect  bearing  could 
not  escape  observation,  and  his  eye  still  glowed 
with  the  fire  of  a  hale  and  vigorous  maturity. 

Prom  his  dress  he  might  have  been  supposed 
to  be  a  rich  citizen:  there  was  nothing  striking  in 
it,  except  that,  from  his  coat  being  buttoned  up 
to  his  chin  and  his  having  a  large  meerschaum 
hanging  at  his  breast,  he  might  have  been  taken 
for  an  old  military  man,  or  a  German. 

After  waiting  on  him,  the  people  in  the  house 
went  about  their  usual  business,  without  taking 
any  further  notice  of  him.  He  saw  the  two  daugh- 
ters go  backward  and  forward,  the  father  sup- 
ply the  fire  with  wood  and  turf,  and  the  mother 
fill  the  dinner-pot ;  but  no  one  addressed  a  single 
word  to  him,  although  his  eyes  followed  every 
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member  of  the  family  with  longing  gaze,  and  in 
his  looks  might  be  read  the  question,  "Don't  yon, 
then,  know  me?" 

The  beating  of  a  clock,  hung  upon  the  wall, 
now  caught  his  ear.  It  seemed  as  if  the  sound 
affected  him  painfully,  for  his  countenance  as- 
sumed the  expression  of  an  unpleasant  surprise, 
which  chased  the  smile  from  his  lips.  He  rose  up 
and  looked  at  the  clock  ill-humoredly  until  it  had 
ceased  to  strike  nine  o'clock. 

The  landlady  noticed  the  unaccountable  excite- 
ment of  the  traveller,  and  stood  near  him,  in  a 
state  of  astonishment,  looking  up  at  the  clock 
in  order  to  discover  what  he  had  seen  in  it  so 
extraordinary. 

''The  clock  has  a  fine  sound,  has  it  not?"  she 
remarked  to  him.  ''It  has  gone  now  for  twenty 
years  without  having  occasion  for  the  clockmaker 
to  touch  it." 

"  Twenty  years !"  exclaimed  the  traveller;  "what 
then  has  become  of  the  clock  that  was  here  be- 
fore? Where  is  the  image  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  that  stood  on  the  chimney?  Is  it  both 
broken  and  forgotten?" 

The  woman  looked  at  the  stranger  with  surprise, 
and  replied,  "  Our  Zanna  broke  the  image,  when 
she  was  a  little  child,  in  playing  with  it.  It  was 
such  a  bad  one  that  even  the  clergyman  advised 
us  to  buy  another.  Here  is  the  new  one ;  don't 
you  think  it  much  finer  than  the  old?" 

The  traveller  shook  his  head  in  token  of  dissent. 
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"As  to  the  clock,"  she  continued,  "you  will  hear 
it  immediately:  the  ugly  old  machine  was  always 
behind,  and  has  been  put  away  in  the  lumber-room 
for  ages.    There !  it  is  just  beginning  to  rattle  !" 

In  fact,  a  peculiar  sound  was  now  heard  in  the 
room,  proceeding  from  behind  a  wooden  partition : 
it  resembled  the  hoarse  voice  of  a  bird  calling  out, 
nine  times,  "  Cuckoo !  cuckoo 

This  extraordinary  sound,  nevertheless,  caused 
the  traveller  to  smile  with  delight.  Accompanied 
by  the  woman,  he  went  into  the  lumber-room, 
and  there  saw,  with  eyes  that  glistened  with  plea- 
sure, the  old  clock-work,  that  had  not  yet  ceased 
its  cuckoo-note. 

The  woman's  two  daughters  now  drew  near  the 
stranger,  from  curiosity,  and  stared,  first  at  him 
and  then  at  their  mother,  w^ith  astonishment.  The 
looks  of  the  two  girls  awoke  him  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  his  situation,  and  he  returned  to  the 
coffee-room,  followed  by  his  three  attendants. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  he  was  pleasingly 
affected,  for  his  countenance  became  animated 
with  so  attractive  and  amiable  an  expression,  and 
his  eyes,  moistened  with  tears,  shone  so  brilliantly, 
that  both  the  girls,  with  evident  feelings  of  affec- 
tion and  good-will,  drew  closer  to  him. 

Taking  hold  of  each  of  them  by  the  hand,  he 
said, — 

"What  I  am  about  seems,  no  doubt,  curious  to 
you,  my  dears ;  you  cannot  conceive  how  it  is  that 
the  voice  of  the  old  cuckoo  should  delight  me  so 
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much.  Alas!  I  was  also  once  a  child,  and  my 
father  used  to  come  here,  after  the  benediction,  to 
take  a  glass  of  ale ;  and  when  I  was  a  good  boy  I 
was  allowed  to  come  with  him.  For  hours  I  have 
stood  there,  waiting  for  the  cuckoo  to  open  his 
little  door;  and  then  I  would  dance  and  jump  in 
harmony  with  the  measure  of  his  song,  wondering 
in  my  simplicity  at  the  poor  bird,  which  I  thought 
a  masterpiece.  And  the  image  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  w^hich  one  of  you  broke,  I  loved  for  its 
beautiful  blue  cloak,  and  because  the  child  Jesus 
stretched  forth  its  hands  to  me,  a  child,  and 
laughed  when  I  laughed.  Now  the  child  is 
nearly  sixty  years  old;  his  hair  is  gray  and  his 
face  wrinkled;  he  has  lived  thirty-four  years  in 
the  steppes  of  Russia ;  and  yet  he  remembers  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  the  cuckoo-clock  as  vividly  as 
if  his  father  had  brought  him  here  for  the  last 
time  only  yesterday." 

"Are  you,  then,  from  our  village?"  inquired 
Zanna. 

•^Yes,  certainly,"  replied  the  stranger,  quickly. 
But  this  explanation  had  not  the  desired  effect. 
The  girls  smiled  somewhat  more  confidingly;  but 
this  was  all :  they  seemed  to  be  quite  indifterent 
to  the  traveller's  account  of  himself 

Turning  round  to  their  mother,  he  then  said, — 

"Can  you  tell  me  what  has  become  of  old 
Baes  Joostens?" 

"If  you  mean  Baes  Jan,"  replied  the  woman, 
"he  has  been  dead  these  five-and-twenty  years." 
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"And  his  wife, — the  good,  stout,  jolly  lady^i 
Petronille?" 

"  She  is  also  dead,"  was  the  reply. 

"Dead!  dead!"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  with  a 
sigh.  "And  the  young  shepherd,  Andries,  who 
made  such  fine  wicker-baskets?" 

"Also  dead,"  replied  the  landlady. 

The  traveller  bent  down  his  head  and  became 
buried  in  his  own  melancholy  reflections. 

In  the  mean  while  the  landlady  had  gone  into 
the  barn,  in  order  to  acquaint  her  husband  with 
the  conversation  which  she  had  had  with  this  un- 
known person.  The  landlord  accordingly  entered 
the  room,  and  by  the  heavy  tread  of  his  wooden 
shoes  roused  the  traveller  from  his  reverie,  who, 
starting  up,  held  out  his  hand,  delighted,  to  the 
man.  The  latter,  however,  took  it  quite  coldly, 
and  looked  at  him  with  an  indifierent  air. 

"Don't  you  know  me,  then,  Peter  Joostens?" 
inquired  the  stranger,  mournfully. 

"IsTo;  I  don't  recollect  ever  having  seen  you 
before,"  was  the  reply. 

'Have  you  forgotten,  then,  who  it  was  that 
risked  his  life  to  save  yours,  when  you  had  sunk 
in  the  water,  under  the  ice,  and  would  inevitably 
have  perished  without  help  ?" 

The  man  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

Much  aflected  at  the  insensibility  of  the  fellow, 
the  traveller  further  asked, — 

"  Have  you  really  forgotten  the  youth  who  de- 
fended you  from  the  attacks  of  the  bigger  boys, 
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and  made  you  a  present  of  so  many  birds'-eggs 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  your  May-feast  ? — 
wlio  taught  you  also  to  make  all  sorts  of  whistles 
out  of  reeds,  and  took  you  with  him  when  he 
went  to  market  with  the  tile-maker's  carts?" 

"I  have  some  slight  recollection  of  what  you 
speak  about,"  he  replied ;  "  my  deceased  father  told 
me  that  I  was  saved  from  drowning,  when  I  was  a 
child  of  six  years  old,  by  Long  John,  who  went 
away  with  others  in  the  time  of  the  French  as 
cannoneer  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor.  Who 
knows  in  what  unconsecrated  ground  his  bones 
are  resting?    May  God  have  mercy  on  his  soul !" 

"Ah,  you  do  know  me,  then,  at  last!"  ex- 
claimed the  stranger:  "I am  Long  John,  or  rather 
John  Slaets."  No  reply  being  made  to  this,  he 
added,  surprised,  "You  surely  recollect  the  good 
marksman  at  bird-shooting, — the  same  who  was 
thought  the  best  sportsman  for  miles  round? — 
who  carried  off  all  the  prizes,  and  was  envied  by 
the  young  men  because  the  girls  liked  to  see 
him  ?    I  am  that  person,  John  Slaets  by  name." 

"It  may  be  all  very  true,"  replied  the  innkeeper, 
mistrustfully,  "but  yet  I  do  not  remember  you; 
no  offence  to  you,  my  dear  sir.  There  is  no  bird- 
shooting  carried  on  any  longer  in  our  parish ;  the 
shooting-ground  has  been  turned  into  a  country- 
seat,  which  has  had  no  inhabitant  for  a  year  past, 
owing  to  the  death  of  the  lady  proprietor." 

Repulsed  by  the  cool  behavior  of  the  inn- 
keeper, the  traveller  made  no  further  attempt  to 
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be  recognised  hj  him.  He  therefore  quietly 
remarked,  before  going  away,  "  There  are  in  the 
village,  no  doubt,  many  of  my  friends  who  have 
not  forgotten  me.  You,  Peter  Joostens,  were  very 
young  at  the  time  when  I  went  away.  I  am  sure 
that  Paul  the  tile-maker  will  recognise  me  as  soon 
as  he  sees  me.    Does  he  still  live  at  the  clay-pits?" 

"The  tile-work  was  burnt  down  long  ago;  the 
clay-pits  have  been  filled  up,  and  now  produce 
crops  of  the  finest  hay.  The  meadow  now  be- 
longs to  Tist, — the  rich  Tist.'' 

"And  what  has  become  of  Paul?" 

"After  the  misfortune  of  the  fire,  the  family 
was  scattered  abroad ; — I  do  not  know  for  certain, 
but  perhaps  he  is  dead.  As  I  see  that  you  are 
referring  to  times  so  long  past,  I  would  beg  to 
suggest  that  the  grave-digger  would  be  the  best 
person  to  answer  your  inquiries,  for  otherwise 
you  will  certainly  find  it  difficult  to  meet  with 
any  other  person  who  can  do  so.  He  can  tell  you 
oft'  by  heart  all  that  has  passed  in  the  village  for 
a  hundred  years." 

"Yes,  to-be-sure,  Mr.  Landlord,  the  grave-digger 
will  be  the  right  man.  Peter  John  must  be  now 
ninety  years  old." 

"Peter  John!  That  is  not  the  name  of  the 
grave-digger.    Lauw  Stevens  is  his  name." 

The  stranger  was  pleased  to  hear  this,  and 
said,  "Thank  God  that  one  at  least  of  my  old 
companions  is  still  left!" 

"Was  Lauw,  then,  your  friend,  sir?'' 
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"l^ot  exactly  a  friend,"  replied  tlie  traveller, 
shaking  his  head:  ''we  were  always  quarrel- 
ling, and  often  rivals.  Once,  in  the  heat  of  our 
struggling,  I  threw  him  from  the  little  bridge 
into  the  stream,  so  that  he  was  nearly  drowned ; 
but  that  is  more  than  thirty  years  since.  Lauw 
will  be  glad  to  see  me  again.  Now,  Mr.  Land- 
lord, give  me  your  hand:  I  hope  to  drink  a 
glass  of  ale  at  your  house  sometimes." 

So  saying,  he  paid  his  bill,  and,  taking  up  his 
portmanteau,  left  the  house.  At  the  back  of  the 
inn  he  struck  into  a  path  which  led  him  through 
a  plantation  of  young  firs. 

Although  the  acquaintance  he  had  made  with 
the  innkeeper  was  not  of  a  very  agreeable  na- 
ture, it  had  still  yielded  some  consolation  to  our 
traveller's  heart.  He  had  felt  charmed  by  inhaling 
again  the  fragrance  of  early  years;  the  recollec- 
tions that  thronged  upon  him  at  every  step  infused 
new  life  into  him.  But  the  young  trees  could  say 
nothing  to  him :  in  their  stead,  in  former  times, 
stood  a  fine  forest,  whose  trees  were  thick  with 
birds'-nests  and  whose  skirts  brought  to  maturity 
refreshing  crops  of  bilberries.  But,  alas!  the 
forest  had  shared  the  fate  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  village.  The  old  trees  had  fallen  or  had  been 
cut  down;  a  new  generation  had  taken  their 
place, — a  generation  that  was  strange  and  indiffer- 
ent toward  him.  But  the  song  of  the  birds,  that 
resounded  from  all  parts  of  the  leafy  covert,  was 
still  the  same  ;  the  winds  sighed  softly,  as  of  old. 
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througli  tlie  brandies ;  the  grasshoppers  cMrruped 
as  of  yore,  and  the  refreshing  breeze  still  came 
wafted  over  the  fragrant  heath.  All  things  had 
altered,  except  nature:  her  works,  in  their  great 
features,  still  remained  the  same.  Such  were  the 
thoughts  that  arose  in  our  traveller's  mind ;  and, 
although  joyous  and  cheerful,  he  pursued  his 
path  without  looking  up  from  the  ground  till 
he  was  out  of  the  wood. 

Then  was  presented  to  his  gaze  a  succession 
of  fields  and  meadows,  among  which  the  silver 
threads  of  a  stream  wound  their  way.  In  the 
background,  a  short  distance  off,  rose  the  church- 
spire,  with  its  golden  cock,  that  shone  in  the  sun- 
beams like  a  day-star ;  and,  farther  ofi',  the  wind- 
mills whirled  their  red  sails  round  and  round. 

Overpowered  by  inexplicable  emotions,  the  tra- 
veller stood  still:  his  eyes  became  filled  with 
tears ;  he  dropped  his  portmanteau  on  the  ground 
and  stretched  forth  his  hands,  while  his  counte- 
nance beamed  with  affection  and  rapture. 

At  the  same  moment  the  sound  of  the  Angelus 
was  heard. 

The  traveller  knelt  down,  with  his  head  sunk  on 
his  breast,  and  remained  in  this  state,  motionless, 
for  some  time,  but  profoundly  aflfected.  His  heart 
and  his  lips  poured  forth  a  prayer,  inaudible  to 
mortal  ears  save  his  own,  as  he  raised  his  eyes 
and  hands  toward  heaven  with  deep-felt  thanks 
Then,  taking  up  his  portmanteau,  he  said,  looking 
toward  the  church-tower, — 
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"At  least  thou  art  not  altered, — thou  lowly 
church,  wherein  I  was  baptized,  and  where  my 
first  communion  was  made ;  and  where  every 
thing  within  its  walls  seemed  to  me  so  holy 
and  wonderful.  Yes !  I  shall  see  thee  again ;  I 
shall  see  the  Blessed  Virgin,  with  her  golden 
dress  and  silver  crown ;  St.  Anthony,  with  the 
pretty  pig ;  St.  Ursula  and  the  black  demon  with 
the*  red  tongue,  about  whom  I  used  to  dream  so 
often;  and  the  organ,  on  which  the  sacristan 
played  so  beautifully,  while  we,  with  swelling 
hearts,  sang  Ave  Maria  gratia  plena!" 

These  last  words  the  traveller  sang  out  aloud, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  tears  rolled  down  his 
cheeks.  Silently,  and  in  musing  mood,  he  walked 
on  farther,  until  he  came  to  a  small  bridge  which 
led  across  the  rivulet  to  a  turf-field. 

Here  his  countenance  became  animated  with 
delight,  and  he  said,  with  great  emotion, — 

''Here  it  was  that  I  first  pressed  Eosa's  hand  in 
mine ;  here  it  was  that  our  eyes  confessed  for  the 
first  time  that  upon  earth  there  is  a  blessedness 
which  seizes  on  the  heart  with  sovereign  power 
and  opens  up  heaven  to  the  youthful  mind.  As 
now,  so  then,  the  yellow  water-flag  flaunted  in 
the  sunshine,  the  frogs  croaked,  and  the  larks 
sang  above  our  heads." 

Stepping  across  the  bridge,  he  said  to  him- 
self,—- 

^'The  frogs  that  witnessed  our  love  are  dead! 
the  flowers  are  dead !  the  larks  are  dead !  Now 
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an  old  man,  who  returns  home  like  a  shadow  of 
departed  years,  greets  their  offspring !  And  Rosa, 
my  dear  Rosa, — is  she  still  living?  Perhaps — 
probably — she  is  married,  and  surrounded  by  chil- 
dren. Those  who  remain  at  home  quickly  forget 
their  unfortunate  brethren  who  wander  about,  far 
from  home,  in  wretchedness  and  sorrow.  Poor 
pilgrim he  said,  with  a  sigh;  "the  old  jealousy 
still  arises  in  thy  breast,  as  if  thy  heart  still  were 
in  its  spring:  the  time  of  love  is  past  long  since. 
Be  it  so  that  she  only  recognises  me  and  re- 
members our  early  friendship;  I  will  not  lament 
the  journey  of  eighteen  hundred  miles,  and  will 
gladly  quit  this  world,  to  repose  in  peace  beside 
my  departed  friends  and  relations." 

A  little  farther  on,  and  near  the  village,  he 
entered  an  inn  whose  sign  carried  a  plough,  and 
called  for  a  glass  of  beer. 

In  the  chimney-corner,  by  the  great  pot,  sat  a 
very  old  man,  who  gazed  into  the  fire  with  the 
immovability  of  a  statue. 

Before  the  woman  had  returned  from  the  cellar 
with  the  beer,  the  traveller  had  recognised  the 
old  man.  Drawing  his  chair  nearer  to  him,  he 
seized  his  hand,  and  said,  joyfully, — 

"  God  be  thanked  that  he  has  permitted  you  to 
live  so  long,  Baes  Joris !  You  are  one  that  re- 
mains to  us  of  the  good  old  times.  Don't  you 
know  me  ?  Don't  you  know  the  mad  youngster 
that  crept  so  often  through  your  hedge  and  ate 
the  apples  before  they  were  ripe?" 
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"Ninety-six  years muttered  the  old  man,  with- 
out moving. 

"  Very  likely.  But  tell  me,  Joris :  is  the  wheel- 
wright's Eosa  still  living?'' 

"Ninety-six  years repeated  the  old  man,  with 
hollow  voice. 

The  woman  now  made  her  appearance  with  the 
beer,  and  said,  "He  is  blind  and  deaf,  sir;  don't 
give  yourself  the  trouble  to  speak  to  him,  for  he 
cannot  understand  you." 

"Blind  and  deaf!"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  in  a 
melancholy  tone.  "  What  havoc  the  inexorable  pro- 
gress of  time  makes  in  thirty  years !  I  now  walk 
among  the  ruins  of  a  whole  race  of  mankind." 

"Do  you  inquire  about  the  wheelwright's 
Rosa?"  continued  the  woman.  "Our  wheel- 
wright had  several  daughters,  but  there  was  no 
Rosa  among  them.  Lisbeth  was  the  eldest,  and 
married  the  letter-carrier ;  the  second  was  Goude, 
and  makes  caps ;  the  third  is  Nele ;  and  the 
youngest  is  Anna,  who  is  of  weak  intellect." 

"I  do  not  speak  of  these  people,"  replied  the 
stranger,  impatiently ;  "I  mean  the  family  of  Kobe 
Meulinckz." 

"  Oh,  they  are  all  dead  long  ago,  sir,"  was  the 
woman's  reply. 

Deeply  affected  by  this  piece  of  intelligence, 
the  traveller  paid  for  his  glass  of  beer  and  left  the 
inn  wkh  feverish  haste.  At  the  door  he  held 
up  his  hands  to  his  eyes,  and  exclaimed,  despair- 
ingly— 

2* 
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"  Good  heavens !  Even  my  poor  Rosa  is  dead ! 
Dead!  dead!  still  the  saipie  inexorable  word !  Will 
no  one  on  earth  recognile  me  ? — not  one  friendly 
eye  greet  me?" 

With  tottering  steps,  as  if  intoxicated,  he  en- 
tered a  vs^ood,  and  leaned  his  sorrowing  head 
against  a  tree  in  order  to  recover  himself.  He 
then  directed  his  steps  toward  the  village.  His 
path  led  him  across  a  sohtary  churchyard,  where 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross  he  stood  with  uncovered 
head,  and  said, — 

"  Here,  before  the  image  of  the  Crucified,  Rosa 
promised  that  she  would  remain  true  to  me  and 
await  my  return.  Anguish  overcame  us  at  part- 
ing ;  on  this  seat  fell  our  tears ;  in  deep  grief  she 
received  my  dearly-bought  love-pledge,— -a  golden 
heart.  Poor  Rosa!  perhaps  I  now  stand  above 
your  mouldering  remains." 

In  this  melancholy  mood  of  mind  he  sank  down, 
quite  dispirited,  on  a  bench,  on  which  he  sat  for  a 
long  time  almost  unconscious.  His  gaze  wandered 
over  the  churchyard  and  the  narrow  mounds  of 
earth  which  indicated  the  newly-made  graves.  It 
grieved  him  to  see  how  that  many  of  the  wooden 
crosses  had  fallen  down  from  age  and  decay,  while 
no  filial  hand  was  there  to  re-erect  them,  as  a  token 
of  remembrance,  above  the  last  resting-place  of  a 
father  or  a  mother.  His  own  parents,  too,  slept 
here,  beneath  the  sod :  but  who  could  tell  him  the 
exact  spot  ? 

He  sat  here  for  a  long  time  absorbed  in  melan- 
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clioly  reflection.  Eternity— unfathomable  eternity 
—oppressed  his  soul  like  a  heavy  leaden  coffin. 
He  was  awakened  from  this  trance  by  the  sound 
of  a  human  footstep. 

It  was  the  old  grave-digger,  who  with  his  spade 
on  his  shoulder  was  going  along  the  churchyard- 
wall.  He  bore  the  marks  of  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness; his  shoulders  were  much  bent,  and  had  be- 
come  crooked  with  constant  work  at  the  spade. 
His  hair  was  white  and  his  face  wrinkled,  but 
his  eyes  still  glowed  with  vigor  and  animation. 

The  traveller  recognised  Lauw — his  rival — at 
the  first  glance,  and  would  have  run  to  meet  him, 
had  not  the  bitter  disappointments  which  he  had 
already  experienced  made  him  resolve  to  say  no- 
thing, but  wait  to  see  whether  Lauw  would  know 
him  again. 

The  grave-digger  stood  looking  at  him  for  some 
time  with  evident  curiosity,  and  then  began  with 
his  spade  to  mark  off  a  piece  of  ground  for  a  new 
grave,  casting  a  stolen  glance  ^very  now  and  then 
at  the  person  who  sat  before  him,  while  his  eyes 
sparkled  with  apparent  pleasure.  The  traveller, 
who  noticed  the  expression  of  the  grave-digger's 
countenance,  felt  his  heart  beat  faster  within  him, 
and  waited  in  the  expectation  that  Lauw  would 
come  to  him  and  call  him  by  his  name. 

The  grave-digger  looked  at  him  once  more  in  a 
very  scrutinizing  manner,  and  then  put  his  hand 
into  the  pocket  of  his  old  jacket,  from  which  he 
drew  out  a  little  dirty  old  book,  to  which  a  black 
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lead  pencil  was  attached  by  a  leathern  string. 
Turning  round,  he  seemed  to  write  something  in 
the  little  book. 

This  proceeding,  which  was  accompanied  by  a 
look  of  exultation,  surprised  the  traveller  so  much 
that  he  rose  up,  and,  going  to  the  grave-digger, 
asked  him,  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  what  it  was  that 
he  had  written  in  the  book. 

"  That  is  my  concern,"  he  replied :  "  your  name 
in  the  list  has  stood  open  for  a  terrible  long  time ; 
I  have  now  put  a  cross  before  your  name.'' 

"  Do  you  know  me,  then  ?"  asked  the  traveller, 
with  a  joyful  air. 

"Know  you?"  replied  the  grave-digger,  slyly; 
"  that  may  or  may  not  be :  I  only  recollect,  as  if  it 
were  yesterday,  that  an  envious  fellow  threw  me 
into  the  water,  and  nearly  drowned  me,  because 
Rosa,  the  wheelwright's  daughter,  loved  me. 
Many  a  year  has  passed  since  then." 

"  Do  you  say  that  Rosa  loved  you  ?"  replied  the 
stranger ;  "  I  can  tell  you  that  that  is  not  true  !" 

"You  know  it  is  true  very  well,  you  jealous 
fool !  Did  she  not  wear  for  a  whole  year  the  con- 
secrated ring  that  I  brought  with  me  from  Scher- 
pen-havel,  until  you  forcibly  took  it  away  and 
threw  it  into  the  river  V" 

At  hearing  this,  the  countenance  of  the  traveller 
wore  a  melancholy  smile.  "Lauw!  Lauw!"  he 
exclaimed,  "the  recollection  of  these  old  times 
makes  us  children  again.  Believe  me,  Rosa  never 
loved  you  as  you  now  think.    She  took  your  ring 
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from  a  friendly  feeling,  and  because  it  was  conse- 
crated. In  my  younger  days  I  was  forward  and 
rude,  and  did  not  always  keep  on  the  best  terms 
with  my  comrades ;  but  surely  a  period  of  four- 
and-thirty  years — a  period  that  acts  so  destruc- 
tively on  men  and  things — ought  to  have  cooled 
down  our  wretched  passions.  Am  I  to  find  an 
implacable  enemy  in  the  only  person  who  has 
not  forgotten  me  ?  Come,  give  me  your  hand, 
and  let  us  be  friends:  I  will  make  you  happy  for 
the  remainder  of  your  life." 

The  grave-digger,  however,  withdrew  his  hand, 
and  said,  angrily, — 

It  is  too  late  to  forget :  you  have  embittered 
my  whole  life.  There  has  not  been  a  single  day 
that  I  have  not  thought  about  you.  You,  who 
have  contributed  so  much  to  my  unhappiness,  may 
easily  judge  if  your  name  can  be  blessed  by  me.'* 

The  traveller  smote  his  trembling  hands  to- 
gether, looked  up  to  heaven,  and  exclaimed,  in 
tones  of  anguish,  "  Alas  !  hatred  alone  recognises 
me!  hatred  alone  forgets  nothing!" 

"You  have  done  well,"  continued  the  grave- 
digger,  laughing,  "  to  come  back  in  order  to  lay 
your  bones  beside  those  of  your  parents.  I  have 
kept  a  good  grave  for  you.  When  blustering  old 
Jan  is  committed  to  the  earth,  the  rain  will  wash 
away  the  villany  from  his  carcass !" 

Every  member  of  the  traveller's  body  trembled 
when  he  heard  this  barbarous  piece  of  wit.  In- 
dignation and  anger  were  depicted  on  his  coun- 
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tenance.  He  soon,  however,  became  more  com- 
posed;  and  dejection  and  compassion  took  the 
place  of  his  former  feelings.  "  You  hesitate,"  he 
said,  "  to  give  your  hand  to  a  brother  who  returns 
home  after  an  absence  of  four-and-thirty  years! 
Your  first  greeting  given  to  an  old  comrade  is 
one  of  bitter  scorn !  That  is  not  right  on  your 
part,  Lauw.  Be  it  so  !  we  will  say  no  more  about 
it.  But  tell  me  where  my  deceased  parents  are 
interred." 

''I  don't  know,"  muttered  the  grave-digger: 
'-that  was  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  and  since 
then  the  same  place  has  been  occupied  by  other 
graves  three  times  over."  These  words  had  such 
a  melancholy  effect  on  the  traveller,  that  his  head 
drooped  powerlessly  on  his  breast,  and  he  stood 
staring  before  him  lost  in  vacancy  and  in  sorrow. 

The  grave-digger  continued  at  his  work,  but 
more  slowly,  as  if  overpowered  by  a  train  of 
gloomy  reflections.  He  remarked  and  scanned 
the  deep  affliction  of  the  traveller,  and  shuddered 
at  the  thirst  of  revenge  which  had  led  him  to  tor- 
ment  a  fellow-creature  so  exceedingly.  This 
change  of  mood  was  depicted  in  his  countenance. 
The  tone  of  bitter  scorn  which  was  formerly  heard 
from  his  lips  ceased ;  he  looked  for  some  time  at 
his  grieving  comrade  with  growing  sympathy, 
and,  advancing  slowly  toward  him,  took  hold 
of  his  hand,  and  said,  in  a  softened  and  impressive 
manner, — 

"Jan,  my  friend,  forgive  what  I  have  said  and 
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done  I  have  treated  you  shamefully,  although 
you  must  consider  that  I  have  suffered  very  much 
through  your  means." 

"Lauw,"  replied  the  other,  much  affected,  and 
shaking  his  hand,  "these  were  errors  of  our 
youth.  To  show  you  how  little  I  thought  upon 
our  old  enmity,  when  I  heard  you  pronounce  my 
name  I  felt  myself  indescribably  happy.  For  that 
I  am  thankful  to  you,  however  much  your  wicked 
contempt  struck  to  my  heart.  But  now  tell  me, 
Lauw,  where  is  Rosa  buried?  It  will  give  her 
joy  in  heaven  to  see  us  reconciled,  and  both 
standing  above  her  last  resting-place." 

"You  want  to  know  where  Rosa  is  buried?" 
repeated  the  grave-digger.  "  Would  to  God  that 
she  were  indeed  in  her  grave,  poor  creature !" 

"What  do  you  say?"  exclaimed  the  traveller; 
"is  Rosa  stillliving?"  _  , 

"Yes,  she  is  living,  if  that  can  be  called  living 
which  consists  in  bearing  the  dreadful  lot  which 
she  has  to  endure." 

"  You  terrify  me !  For  God's  sake,  tell  me  what 
misfortune  has  befallen  her." 
"  She  is  blind." 

"Blind!  Rosa  blind  !  Without  eyes  to  look  on 
me  again?    Alas!  alas!" 

Overcome  by  grief,  he  tottered  to  a  seat  and 
sank  down  upon  it. 

The  grave-digger  came  up  to  him,  and  said, — 

"  She  has  been  bhnd  for  the  last  ten  years,  and 
goes  about  begging  her  daily  bread.   I  give  her 
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two  Stivers  weekly,  and  whenever  we  bake  she 
receives  a  piece  of  bread/' 

The  traveller  jumped  up,  shook  earnestly  the 
grave-digger's  hand,  and  said,— 

"  A  thousand  thanks  !  God  bless  you  for  your 
love  to  Rosa !  In  her  name,  I  take  upon  me  to 
reward  you;  for  I  am  rich.  To-day  we  shall  see 
each  other  again.  But  do  tell  me,  in  few  words, 
where  Rosa  lives.  Every  moment  must  be  for  her 
a  century  of  misery.'' 

V\^ith  these  words,  he  drew  the  grave-digger  by 
the  hand,  and  went  in  the  direction  of  the  gate 
leading  out  of  the  churchyard.  Having  reached 
the  wall,  the  grave-digger  pointed  with  his  finger, 
and  said, — 

"Do  you  see  that  small  chimney  smoking  at  the 
corner  of  the  wood  ?  That  is  the  cottage  of  the 
broom-maker,  Nelis  Ooms :  Rosa  lives  there." 

Without  waiting  for  further  explanations,  the 
traveller  proceeded  through  the  village  in  the 
direction  indicated.  He  soon  arrived  at  the  lonely 
dwelling.  It  was  an  humble  hut,  built  of  clay 
and  rushes,  and  whitewashed  on  the  outside.  A 
few  steps  from  the  door  were  four  little  children, 
who,^  basking  in  the  sun,  were  pleasantly  occupied 
in  binding  up  wreaths  of  wild-flowers,  consisting 
of  corn-flowers  and  poppy-heads.  They  were  bare- 
footed and  half-naked.  The  eldest— a  boy  about 
six  years  old— had  nothing  on  him  but  a  linen 
shirt.  While  his  three  little  sisters  looked  at  the 
stranger  slyly  and  bashfully,  the  boy  gazed  at  him 
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uninterruptedly  mth  his  great  eyes,  that  showed 
surprise  and  curiosity.  The  traveller  smiled  to  the 
children,  but  went  into  the  hut  without  stopping, 
and  saw  in  a  corner  a  man  occupied  in  binding 
up  brooms,  while  a  woman  sat  by  the  fire  at  her 
spinning-wheel.  They  seemed  to  be  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  it  could  easily  be  seen  that  they 
were  a  happy  and  contented  couple.  Besides, 
every  thing  they  wore,  and  all  about  them,  was 
as  clean  and  tidy  as  could  be  expected  from 
country-people  in  their  condition  of  life. 

His  entrance  did  not  occasion  them  much  sur- 
prise, although  they  politely  came  forward  to  offer 
their  services.  They  thought  that  he  wished  to 
inquire  his  way,  and  the  man  was  advancing  to- 
ward the  door  in  order  to  point  out  the  right 
road  to  him.  But  when,  instead  of  asking  that, 
he  inquired  if  Rosa  Meulinckz  lived  there,  the 
husband  and  wife  looked  at  each  other  with 
astonishment,  and  could  scarcely  find  words  to 
reply. 

"Yes,  dear  sir,''  at  length  said  the  man,  "Eosa 
lives  here,  but  she  is  at  present  gone  out  begging. 
Do  you  wish  to  speak  with  her?" 

Where  is  she?"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  in  an 
excited  manner.  "Cannot  you  find  her  imme- 
diately?" 

"That  would  be  difficult,  sir;  she  is  gone  out 
with  an  attendant,  to  make  her  weekly  round; 
but  she  will  certainly  return  in  an  hour:  she 
never  fails." 
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*'Can  I  wait  here,  mj  good  folks,  until  she 
comes  home?" 

Scarcely  had  he  uttered  these  words,  when  the 
man  went  hastily  into  an  adjoining  apartment,  and 
brought  out  a  better  kind  of  chair  than  the  rough 
one  which  stood  in  the  outer  room.    Xot  content 
with  this,  the  woman  went  to  a  drawer  and  took 
out  a  snow-white  cloth,  which  she  spread  out  on 
the  chair,  which  was  then  presented  for  the  stran- 
ger to  rest  upon,  who  was  surprised  at  such  slight 
but  well-meant  marks  of  poHteness,  and  returned 
the  cloth  to  the  woman  with  many  thanks.  He 
then  quietly  sat  down,  and  began  to  look  around 
the  room  in  order  to  see  if  he  could  discover  any 
thing  in  it  that  would  tell  him  about  Rosa.  Turn- 
ing  his  head,  he  felt  a  little  hand  sliding  into  his 
and  playing  with  his  fingers.    Looking  ^th  some 
curiosity  to  see  who  was  the  perpetrator  of  this 
friendly  greeting,  his  look  met  that  of  a  blue-eyed 
little  boy,  who  gazed  upon  him  with  a  kind'  of 
heavenly  innocence,  as  if  he  had  been  his  father 
or  his  brother. 

Come  here,  Peterkin,"  said  the  mother;  "you 
must  not  make  so  bold  with  the  gentleman." 

Peterkin,  however,  seemed  not  to  hear  this 
piece  of  advice,  but  continued  to  look  at  and 
fondle  the  unknown  person,  so  that  our  traveller 
was  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  friendly 
ways  of  the  child. 

"Dear  child,"  the  stranger  said,  "your  blue  eyes 
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pierce  deeply  into  my  soul,  and  because  you  are 
60  pretty  I  will  make  you  a  present." 

He  then  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  drew 
out  a  little  purse  with  a  silver  clasp  and  adorned 
with  variegated  ornaments,  which  he  gave  to  the 
little  boy  after  putting  some  money  in  it. 

The  child  looked  at  the  present  with  much 
delight,  but  still  kept  hold  of  the  traveller's  hand. 

The  mother  drew  near  and  made  a  motion  to 
the  child,  and  said,  "Peterkin,  you  must  not^be 
rude;  thank  the  gentleman  and  kiss  his  hand.'' 

The  child  kissed  his  hand,  made  a  bow  to  him, 
'  and  said,  with  a  clear  voice,  "Best  thanks,  Long 

Jan!"  ^     ^  ^ 

A  stroke  of  lightning  could  not  have  confounded 
the  traveller  more  than  to  hear  his  name  thus  pro- 
nounced from  the  mouth  of  the  innocent  child. 
Tears  involuntarily  rolled  down  his  cheeks;  he 
took  the  child  on  his  knee,  and  looked  him 
steadfastly  in  the  face. 

"So  you  know  me,  do  you,  you  little  cherub? 
And  yet  you  never  saw  me  before  !  How  is  this  ? 
"Who  taught  you  my  name  ?" 

"Blind  Eosa,"  was  the  reply. 

"  But  how  is  it  possible  that  you  could  know 
me  ?  God  himself  must  have  taught  your  childish 
mind." 

"  Oh,  I  knew  you  immediately,"  cried  Peterkin ; 
"  for,  when  I  led  Rosa  out  begging,  she  was  always 
speaking  about  you,  and  said  you  were  so  tall,  and 
had  black  sparkling  eyes,  and  that  you  would  be 
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sure  to  come  back  aud  bring  us  all  many  pretty 
things.    I  was  not,  therefore,  afraid  of  you  for 
Eosa  had  taught  me  to  love  you,  and  had  'said 
that  you  would  give  me  a  large  bow  and  arrows  " 
These  simple  stories  and  disclosures  on  the  part 
of  the  child  transported  the  traveller  with  delio-ht 
He  suddenly  lifted  the  boy  from  the  ground,  kissed 
him  affectionately,  and  said  to  his  parents,  with 
great  emotion, — 

"  This  child,  my  good  friends,  will  be  taken 
care  of.  I  will  take  charge  of  his  up-brino-ino- 
and  education,  and  I  trust  it  will  prove  a  blessin- 
lor  him  to  have  recognised  me."  ° 

The  parents  were  quite  stupified  with  delight 
and  astonishment.  The  husband  replied,  in  a  con- 
fused manner, — 

"You  are  by  far  too  good.  We  also  thought  we 
recognised  you,  but  we  were  not  so  sure  of  it,  be- 
cause Rosa  had  not  told  us  that  you  were  so  rich." 

''My  good  friends,"  replied  the  stranger,  "and 
so  you  know  me !  Hitherto,  as  the  reward  of  al) 
my  mquiries  here,  I  have  met  only  with  death  and 
torgetfulness  ;  but  here,  among  you,  I  have  found 
tnends,  relations,  and  a  family." 

The  woman  pointed  to  an  image  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  that  stood  on  the  mantel-piece,  and  said, 
"Every  Saturday  evening  a  candle  was  lit  here 
for  the  safe  return  or  for  the  repose  of  the  soul 
of  Jan  Slaets." 

The  traveller  devoutly  lifted  up  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  said, — 
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"Almighty  God,  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast 
given  greater  might  to  love  than  to  hatred!  My 
enemy  has  concealed  my  name  within  his  bosom, 
associated  with  the  gloomy  remembrance  of  his 
ill-will:  my  loving  friend  has  lived  in  my  remem- 
brance, and,  with  all  around  her  animated  by  her 
love,  she  has  kept  me,  as  it  were,  ever  present  in 
this  family,  and  made  me  even  a  favorite  of  the 
children,  while  yet  between  us  there  was  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  a  thousand  miles !  My  God! 
I  am  sufficiently  rewarded/' 

A  long  silence  ensued  on  this  before  Jan  could 
overcome  his  emotion,  at  seeing  which  the  people 
of  the  house  were  filled  with  deep  reverence  for 
him.  The  husband  had  betaken  himself  again  to 
his  work,  but  was  always  ready,  at  the  slightest 
signal,  to  render  any  service  to  his  guest,  who  had 
taken  Peterkin  again  on  his  knee,  and  now  asked 
the  good  woman,  quite  composedly,  if  Rosa  had 
lived  long  with  her.  The  woman,  as  if  preparing 
to  enter  on  a  long  explanation,  came  nearer  with 
her  spinning-wheel,  and,  sitting  down,  said, — 

"I  will  tell  you,  dear  sir,  how  that  happened. 
You  must  know  that  when  Rosa's  parents  died 
the  children  separated.  Rosa,  whom  all  the  gold 
in  the  world  would  not  have  induced  to  marry, — 
the  reason  why  I  need  not  tell  you,  —  Rosa  ceded 
her  whole  share  to  her  brother,  only  stipulating 
to  reside  in  his  house  during  her  lifetime.  She 
then  took  to  millinery,  and  made  a  good  deal  of 
money  by  it,  and,  having  no  occasion  to  give  the 
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money  to  "her  brother,  she  spent  all  her  earnings 
in  good  works,  visited  the  sick,  and  paid  for  the 
doctor  when  it  was  necessary.     She  was  always 
ready  to  comfort  the  sorrowful,  and  had  ever 
something  nice  at  hand  in  cases  of  illness.  When 
my  husband  and  I  had  been  married  only  six 
months,  he  came  home  one  day  with  a  very  bad 
cold,  of  which  you  hear  the  remains  in  the  cough 
that  he  still  has  about  him.    We  have  to  thank 
God  and  the  good  Rosa  that  he  is  not  now  lying 
in  the  churchyard.     Oh,  could  you  only  have 
seen,  dear  sir,  what  she  did  for  us  out  of  pure 
love  and  kindness !   She  brought  us  coverlets, — 
for  it  was  cold,  and  we  were  in  the  most  extreme 
poverty;    she  brought  two  doctors  from  other 
parishes,  who  consulted  with  our  own  doctor 
about  the  case  of  the  sick  man ;  she  sat  up  with 
him,  alleviated  his  sufferings  and  my  grief  by  her 
affectionate  conversation,  and  gave  us  all  the 
money  that  was  needed  to  pay  for  food  and 
doctors'  stuff* — for  Eosa  was  a  favorite  with  every- 
body; and  when  she  went  to  the  lady  at  the 
mansion,  or  the  farmer,  to  beg  something  for  the 
poor,  she  was  never  refused  a  small  contribution. 
For  six  weeks  my  husband  kept  his  bed,  and 
Rosa  never  ceased  protecting  and  assisting  us 
until  he  by  degrees  was  able  to  return  to  his 
w^ork." 

"  How  glad  I  should  be  to  see  poor  blind  Rosa 
said  the  traveller. 

The  husband  raised  his  head  from  his  work. 
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Tears  stood  in  his  eyes,  and  he  exclaimed,  with 
enthusiasm,  "If  I  could  give  my  heart's  blood 
to  restore  her  sight,  I  would  willingly  do  it,  to 
the  last  drop." 

This  burst  of  feeling  affected  Jan  exceedingly. 
The  good  woman  remarked  it,  and  made  a  sign  to 
her  husband  to  be  more  moderate  in  his  remarks. 
She  then  continued : — 

"  Three  months  afterward  God  gave  us  a  child, — 
the  same  that  sits  on  your  knee.  Eosa  wished  to 
stand  godmother  to  it,  and  Peter — my  husband's 
brother — was  to  be  godfather.  On  the  day  of  the 
baptism  inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  child's  name. 
Eosa  wished  that  it  should  be  called  John;  but 
the  godfather,  a  worthy  man,  but  rather  obstinate 
and  self-willed,  insisted  that  its  name  should  be 
Peter.  After  long  discussion  the  child  w^as  bap- 
tized John  Peter:  we  call  him  Peterkin,  because 
his  godfather  has  a  right  to  decide  about  that, 
and  he  will  have  it  so,  and  we  should  be  sorry 
if  it  were  otherwise.  Eosa,  however,  w^U  not 
hear  a  word  about  Peter,  and  always  calls  the 
child  Johnny.  The  child  is  accustomed  to  it,  and 
knows  that  it  is  so  called  because,  dear  sir,  it  is 
your  name." 

The  traveller  pressed  the  boy  fondly  to  his 
breast  and  kissed  him  warmly.  With  silent 
wonder  he  looked  in  the  child's  friendly  eyes, 
and  his  heart  was  deeply  aifected. 

The  woman  went  on  to  say, — 

^^Eosa's  brother  had  engaged  with  people  in 
w 
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Antwerp  to  buy  all  kinds  of  provisions  and  to 
take  tkem  over  to  England.  It  was  said  that  by 
such  a  trade  he  would  become  rich,  for  every 
week  he  took  ten  cartsful  of  provisions  to  Ant- 
werp. At  first  all  went  on  quite  well;  but  the 
bankruptcy  of  a  man  in  Antwerp  for  whom  he 
was  security  deprived  him  of  all  his  gains,  and 
he  could  scarcely  pay  half  his  debts.  From  grief 
occasioned  by  this  he  soon  after  died,  and  we  trust 
that  God  Almighty  took  him  to  a  better  world. 
Rosa  then  went  to  Uve  with  Flinck,  the  grocer, 
in  a  little  room  in  his  house.  In  the  same  year, 
Charles,  the  grocer's  son,  who  had  been  a  soldier, 
came  home  with  bad  eves,  and  in  two  weeks 
afterward  the  young  man  became  quite  blind. 
Eosa,  who  felt  for  him  and  listened  only  to  the 
feelings  of  her  heart,  tended  him  during  his  ill- 
ness, and  took  him  out  on  her  arm,  in  order  to 
amuse  him.  Unfortunately,  she  caught  the  same 
disease  in  her  eyes,  and  since  then  she  has  never 
seen  the  light  of  the  sun.  Flinck,  the  grocer, 
is  dead,  and  his  children  are  scattered  about  in 
the  world.  Poor  blind  Charles  lives  at  a  farm- 
house in  Lierre.  We  then  begged  Rosa — poor 
girl ! — to  come  and  live  with  us,  and  told  her  how 
glad  we  should  be  to  have  her  in  our  house  and 
to  work  for  her  as  long  as  we  lived.  She  com- 
plied with  our  request.  Since  then  six  years 
have  passed,  and  she  has  never  heard  from  us 
but  friendly  words,  thank  God  I  for  she  is  her- 
self all  love  and  goodness;  and  if  there  is  any 
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service  to  render  to  Rosa,  the  children  fight  about 
it  who  shall  do  it  first." 

"  And  yet  she  begs !"  replied  the  traveller. 

''Yes,  dear  sir,"  said  the  w^oman,  with  some- 
what of  pride  in  her  manner,  "but  that  is  not 
our  fault.  Do  not  think  that  we  have  forgotten 
what  Rosa  did  for  us.  Even  if  we  had  been  suf- 
fering from  hunger  and  were  in  the  greatest 
straits,  we  never  would  have  imposed  it  upon  her 
to  beg.  When  our  family  increased  so  quickly, 
Rosa  thought — the  good  creature — that  she  would 
prove  a  burden  to  us,  and  wanted  to  assist  us. 
She  could  not  be  persuaded  to  the  contrary,  and 
actually  fell  ill  in  consequence ;  and  after  half  a 
year's  resistance,  we  were  obliged  to  yield. 

''It  is,  however,  no  disgrace  for  a  poor  blind 
creature  to  beg.  But  we  don't  need  it,  although 
we  are  poor.  Of  what  she  obtains  by  begging 
she  presses  a  little  upon  us,  for  we  cannot  always 
be  disputing  with  her;  but  we  give  her  back 
double  as  much  for  it.  Without  knowing  it,  she 
is  better  clad  than  we  are,  and  the  food  we  give 
her  is  also  much  better.  The  remainder  of  the 
money  got  by  her,  I  think  I  have  understood 
from  her  own  words  that  she  puts  it  by  in  a 
savings-bank  until  the  children  are  grown  up. 
Her  affection  deserves  thanks,  and  we  cannot  act 
contrary  to  her  wishes." 

The  traveller  listened  to  all  this  account  in 
silence ;  but  a  happy  smile  about  his  mouth,  and 
his  eyes  suff*used  with  tears,  showed  how  deeply 
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his  feelings  were  affected  by  all  that  the  woman 
told  him. 

The  woman  ceased  speaking,  and  applied  her- 
self to  her  task  of  spinning.  The  traveller  re- 
mained snnk  in  thought  for  a  while.  All  at  once, 
he  set  down  the  child  on  the  ground,  went  up  to 
the  husband,  and  said,  in  an  authoritative  tone, 
''Leave  oft'  working !" 

The  broom-maker  did  not  comprehend  rightly 
what  was  said  to  him,  and  was  startled  by  the 
peculiar  tone  in  which  it  was  uttered. 

"Give  over  work,  and  give  me  your  hand, 
Farmer  Nelis!" 

''Farmer!"  muttered  the  besom-maker,  asto- 
nished. 

"Yes!"  said  the  traveller;  "throw  the  besoms 
out  at  the  door :  I  will  give  you  a  farm-yard,  four 
milk-cows,  a  calf,  two  horses,  and  every  thing 
necessary  for  husbandry.  You  do  not  believe 
me,"  he  continued,  showing  the  broom-maker  a 
handful  of  money;  "but  I  tell  you  the  truth.  I 
might  give  you  money : — I  esteem  and  love  you 
too  much  to  offer  you  money;  I  will  rather 
make  you  the  proprietor  of  a  small  farm,  and 
be  the  protector  of  your  children  even  after  my 
death." 

The  worthy  folks  looked  at  him  with  tearful 
eyes,  and  seemed  scarcely  to  know  rightly  what 
was  going  on. 

While  the  traveller  was  about  to  make  them 
fresh  assurances  of  his  good  intentions,  Peterkiu 
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took  Mm  by  the  hand,  as  if  he  had  something 
to  communicate  to  him. 

"  Well,  dear  child,  what  have  you  got  to  tell 

me?" 

''Mr.  John,"  replied  the  boy,  "look!  the  labor- 
ers are  coming  home  from  the  field.  I  am  sure 
to  meet  Kosa.  Shall  I  run  and  tell  her  that  you 
are  come  ?" 

The  traveller  seized  Peterkin  by  the  hand  and 
drew  him  hastily  toward  the  door,  and  said,— 

"  Come,  come  ;  rather  take  me  to  her !" 

So  saying,  and  bidding  a  hasty  good-by  to  the 
people  of  the  house,  he  followed  the  child,  who 
was  proceeding  with  hasty  steps  in  the  direction 
of  the  centre  of  the  village. 

As  soon  as  they  came  to  the  first  houses,  the 
peasants  rushed  out  in  surprise  from  barns  and 
stables,  and  looked  after  the  traveller  and  the 
boy  as  if  they  were  a  wonder  to  behold.  In 
truth,  they  presented  a  singular  spectacle:  the 
child  in  his  shirt,  and  barefooted,  dancing  along 
and  laughing  and  frolicking,  with  a  hold  of  the 
unknown  person's  hand.  The  astonished  people 
could  not  conceive  what  the  rich  gentleman, 
who  seemed  to  them  to  be  at  least  a  lord,  had 
to  do  with  Peter  the  broom-maker.  Their  asto- 
nishment increased  when  they  saw  the  stranger 
bend  down  and  kiss  the  child.  The  only  thought 
that  entered  their  mind  was  that  the  rich  man 
had  taken  the  child  from  his  parents  in  order 
to  bring  it  up  as  his  own.    People  from  the  city, 
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who  have  no  children  of  their  own,  are  often 
accustomed  to  do  this;  and  little  Peterkin  was 
the  prettiest  child  in  the  village,  with  his  large 
blue  eyes  and  bright  curly  locks.  Still,  it  did 
seem  amusing  that  the  rich  gentleman  should 
take  the  child  along  with  him  in  nothing  but 
his  shirt !  The  traveller  walked  rapidly  on.  The 
whole  village  seemed  lit  up,  as  it  were,  with  a 
magical  glow.  The  verdure  of  the  trees  seemed 
of  a  brighter  green ;  the  lowl}^  huts  of  the  in- 
habitants wore  a  holiday  smile;  the  birds  sang 
with  enchanting  melody ;  the  air  was  impregnated 
with  balsamic  odors  and  life-giving  energy. 

The  traveller's  attention  had  been  diverted 
from  the  child  to  enjoy  all  this  new  blessedness. 
In  this  state  his  gaze  was  directed  to  a  distance, 
and  he  endeavored  to  pierce  through  the  foliage 
that  seemed  to  close  up  the  path  at  the  other 
end  of  the  village. 

Suddenly  the  child  seized  his  hand  with  all 
its  might,  and  said, — 

"Look!  look!  there  comes  Eosa  with  our 
Trinny!" 

And,  in  fact,  an  old  blind  woman  now  made 
her  appearance,  led  by  a  little  girl  and  coming 
along  through  the  village.  The  traveller,  instead 
of  following  the  hasty  invitation  of  the  child, 
stood  still  to  contemplate,  with  grief  and  sorrow, 
the  poor  blind  female  who  was  approaching  with 
unsteady  steps.  Was  this  his  Rosa?  Could  this 
be  the  beautiful  and  amiable    maiden  whose 
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image  still  lived  so  brightly  and  youthfully  in 
his  heart  ? 

This  reflection  lasted  only  for  a  moment.  He 
led  the  child  along  with  him,  and  ran  to  meet 
her ;  but  when  he  was  now  only  a  few  paces 
from  her,  he  could  no  longer  contain  himself, 
and  exclaimed,  ''Rosa!  Rosa!" 

As  soon  as  this  sound  reached  the  ears  of  the 
blind  Rosa,  she  withdrew  her  hand  from  that  of 
her  leader,  and  her  whole  frame  began  to  tremble ; 
but,  recovering  herself,  she  stretched  out  her  arms, 
and  ran  forward,  crying,  "John!  John!"  She 
then  felt  in  her  bosom  for  a  golden  cross  that 
hung  about  her  neck  by  a  string,  which  she 
broke  in  two,  and,  holding  up  the  cross  to  him, 
fell  upon  his  breast.  Disengaging  herself,  however, 
from  his  arms,  she  gently  took  him  by  the  hand, 
and  said, — 

"  Oh,  my  dear  friend,  do  not  think  it  is  because 
1  am  not  overjoyed  at  finding  you  again;  but 
there  is  a  vow  which  I  made  to  God^  and  which 
I  must  first  perform.  Come  with  me  to  the  church- 
yard." 

He  scarcely  understood  what  she  meant;  but 
there  was  something  so  solemn  and  sacred  in 
the  tone  of  her  voice,  that  he  yielded  without 
hesitation.  Without  noticing  the  bystanders,  who 
had  run  from  all  quarters  and  stood  about  them, 
he  led  Rosa  to  the  churchyard.  Here  she  went 
to  the  seat  beneath  the  cross,  and  beckoned  to 
him  to  kneel  down  beside  her,  saying,  "  I  made 
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a  promise  to  heaven  that  we  should  make  our 
thanksgiving  together  on  this  spot."  She  raised 
her  clasped  hands,  uttered  softly  a  prayer,  and 
then  threw  her  arms  about  her  friend's  neck  and 
embraced  him.  In  the  mean  time  Peterkin 
danced  about  the  people  from  the  village,  clap- 
ping  his  hands;  and  crying  out,  "It  is  Long 
John!  it  is  Long  John!" 


On  a  line  autumn  day  in  1846,  the  diligence 
from  Antwerp  to  Turnhout  drove  along  the  road 
at  the  accustomed  hour.  Suddenly  the  driver 
drew  up  at  a  short  distance  from  a  lonely  inn 
and  opened  the  coach-door.  Two  young  travel- 
lers leaped  out,  laughing  and  exulting,  and 
spreading  out  their  arms,  like  birds  escaped  from 
captivity  and  which  are  again  essaying  their 
wings  in  perfect  liberty.  They  looked  at  the  trees 
and  the  beautiful  blue  sky  with  the  rapture 
which  we  experience '  when  we  have  left  the  city 
and  are  enjoying  the  unbounded  scene  of  nature 
with  every  breath  we  draw.  Looking  toward 
the  field,  the  younger  traveller  exclaimed,  enthu- 
siastically,— 

"Listen!  listen!" 

In  fact,  at  this  moment  an  indistinct  sound  of 
music  was  heard  through  the  trees.  The  air  was 
of  a  quick  and  merry  character,  so  that  in  hear- 
ing it  one  could  scarcely  refrain  from  dancing. 
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While  the  younger  of  the  two  stood  pointing  with 
his  finger  in  silent  dehght,  the  other  said,  as  if 
in  mockery, — 

'  There,  under  the  lime-trees,  to  trumpet  and  horn, 
Around  in  the  dance  a  gay  crowd  is  borne ; 
And  none  of  them  all,  who  there  laugh  and  sing, 
Think  on  sorrow  or  death,  or  any  sad  thing.'  " 

"  Come,  come,  friend  John,  do  not  be  so  soon 
inspired ;  probably  it  is  nothing  but  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  appointment  of  a  new  mayor." 

"'No,  no,"  said  the  other;  ''this  is  no  merely 
official  rejoicing.    Let  us  go  and  see  the  village-  • 
girls  dancing ;  it  is  so  pretty  !" 

''First  of  all,  let  us  go  into  the  village  and  get 
a  glass  of  ale  at  Baes  Joostens's,  and  inquire  what 
is  going  on,  and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  an  unex- 
pected surprise." 

The  two  travellers  stepped  into  the  inn,  and 
thought  they  should  have  split  their  sides  with 
laughing  as  soon  as  they  put  their  heads  within 
the  room.  There  stood  Baes  Joostens,  stiff  and 
upright  as  a  poker,  against  the  chimney.  His 
long,  blue,  hoKday  coat,  full  of  folds,  hung  down 
nearly  to  his  feet.  He  saluted  his  well-known 
guests  with  a  forced  smile,  in  which  a  degree  of 
shame  was  apparent;  and  he  scarcely  dared  to 
budge,  on  account  of  his  stiff  shirt-collar,  whicli 
at  every  movement  pricked  his  ears. 

When  the  travellers  entered,  he  called  out,  im- 
patiently, but  without  turning  his  head,— 
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"  Zanna,  Zanna,  be  quick !  I  hear  music.  I  told 
you  that  you  would  be  too  late  !" 

Zanna  came  running  in  with  a  nosegay,  and 
looking  so  beautiful,  with  her  nicely-plaited  high- 
peaked  cap,  her  woollen  gown,  rose-colored  bodice, 
and  large  golden  ornament  on  her  breast  in  the 
form  of  a  heart,  and  her  ear-rings  !  Her  face  wore 
the  blush  of  joyous  expectancy,  and  resembled  a 
huge  flower  unfolding  its  dark  leaves. 

A  lovely  peony,  that  opens  its  blossoms  on  a 
fine  May-day !"  exclaimed  the  younger  of  the  two 
companions. 

Zanna  had  now  drawn  the  two  glasses  of  beer, 
and  ran,  singing  and  laughing,  with  her  flowers, 
to  the  door. 

Baes  now  called  out,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  very 
impatiently, — 

"  Lisbeth !  if  you  don't  come  down  directly  I 
will  go  without  you,  as  sure  as  I  am  standing  here.'* 

An  old  clock,  that  hung  on  the  wall,  pointed 
at  this  moment  to  the  hour  of  nine,  and  called 
out,  in  a  sombre  tone,    Cuckoo  !  cuckoo?'' 

"What  bad  taste  is  this?"  inquired  one  of  the 
travellers.  "Have  you  sold  the  beautiful  clock 
that  used  to  stand  here,  in  order  to  torment 
yourselves  all  the  year  round  with  this  death- 
song?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  the  landlord,  laughing;  "be  as 
merry  as  you  please  over  this  bird  ;  he  brings  me 
in  yearly  many  golden  ducats.  A  good  field,  that 
needs  no  manure." 
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Four  cannon-shots  were  now  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

"Oh  dear!  oh  dear!"  shouted  the  landlord, 
"  the  feast  has  begun ;  that  woman  will  sicken  me 
with  her  delay !" 

"But/V  asked  the  elder  traveller,  "what  is 
going  on  here  to-day?  Is  it  fair-time?  Or  has 
the  king  come  to  the  village  ?" 

"  Oh,  there  are  wonderful  things  going  on  here 
to-day,"  replied  the  landlord;  "if  you  knew  all, 
you  might  fill  a  book  with  it,  and  tell  no  stories. 
The  old  cuckoo  also  has  his  place  in  the  history 
of  Blind  Rosa." 

"'Blind  Rosa  /'  What  a  fine  title  !"  interrupted 
the  younger  traveller;  "that  would  make  a  fine 
companion  to  the  'Sick  Youth.'  " 

"No,  that  won't  do,"  replied  the  other;  " as  we 
are  going  out  to  collect  matter  for  tales,  we  must 
share  fairly  in  the  invention  of  them." 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  younger,  half-mournfully, 
"we  can  afterward  draw  lots  about  it." 

"  Be  it  so,"  replied  the  other.  "  And  now,  land- 
lord, push  away  these  ugly  shirt-collars  from  your 
ears  and  tell  us  all  about  it.  Whenever  the  book 
is  printed,  you  shall  get  a  copy  for  your  trouble." 

"I  cani^t  undertake  to  explain  it  all  to  you 
now,"  he  rephed,  "for  I  hear  my  wife  coming 
down-stairs  to  set  out  with  me.  But  come  along 
w^ith  us  to  the  village,  and  I  will  tell  you  by  the 
way  why  the  cannon  are  firing  and  the  music  is 
playing." 
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The  landlady  now  entered  the  room,  and  dazzled 
the  eyes  of  the  travellers  by  the  brilliancy  of  her 
toilette,  which  consisted  of  mingled  colors  of  red 
and  blue,  yellow  and  white.    She  ran  to  her  hus- 
band, pulled  his  shirt-collar  up  a  little  higher, 
took  hold  of  his  arm,  and  led  him  hastily  out  of 
doors.     The  two  travellers  followed  them,  and 
during  the  journey  Baes  Joostens  told  his  attentive 
hearers  the  whole  history  of  Long  John  and  Blind 
Rosa;  and  although  in  doing  this  he  was  wellnigh 
out  of  breath,  he  was,  nevertheless,  assailed  with 
all  sorts  of  questions.    They  learned  also  that  Mr. 
Slaets— that  is.  Long  John  — had  purchased  the 
old  cuckoo,  m  order  to  hang  up  the  old  clock  in 
the  inn  ;  that  he  had  been  four-and-thirty  years  in 
Russia,  during  which  time  he  had  become  rich  by 
the  fur-trade ;  that  he  had  purchased  the  manorial 
estate,  on  which  he  intended  to  reside  with  Rosa 
and  the  family  of  the  broom-maker,  whose  chil- 
dren he  had  adopted ;  that  he  had  made  a  present 
of  a  considerable  sum  to  the  grave-digger ;  and 
finally,  to-day,  had  prepared  a  great  festival  for 
the  laborers  on  his  estate. 

The  speaker  was  still  going  on  with  his  story 
when  the  party  reached  the  village  ;  and  now  the 
travellers  listened  no  longer  to  what  he,  said,  for 
they  were  fully  occupied  in  gazing  at  all  the 
wonders  presented  to  their  view.  The  whole  vil- 
lage in  front  of  the  houses  was  adorned  with 
green  pine-trees,  bound  together  by  snow-white 
garlands  or  magnificent  wreaths  of  flowers.  At 
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intervals  above  the  heads  of  the  spectators  all 
kinds  of  inscriptions  v^^ere  seen  in  large  red  let- 
ters. May-poles  were  erected  here  and  there,  with 
small  flags,  ornaments  in  tinsel,  and  festoons  of 
birds'-eggs  and  glass-ware.  On  the  ground,  along 
the  path  of  the  procession,  the  boys  and  girls  had 
placed  wreaths  of  flowers  on  the  silvery  heath- 
sand,  and  had  inscribed  in  it,  according  to  custom, 
the  signatures  of  Jesus  and  Mary.  The  letters  J 
and  R,  signifying  John  and  Rosa,  and  forming  a 
cipher,  were  also  enclosed  in  a  wreath,  and  were 
the  device  of  the  schoolmaster. 

A  crowd  from  all  the  neighboring  villages, 
prompted  by  curiosity,  was  collected  together  in 
order  to  witness  this  remarkable  marriage.  The 
travellers  moved  about  from  one  group  to  another 
and  heard  what  the  people  said;  but  before  the 
procession,  which  was  coming  across  the  fields, 
reached  the  village,  they  ran  to  the  entrance  of 
the  churchyard,  and  stationed  themselves  there  in 
an  elevated  position,  for  the  purpose  of  having  a 
good  view  of  every  thing. 

They  looked  at  the  procession  with  a  kind  of 
reverence.  And  in  truth  it  was  beautiful  and 
touching  to  such  a  degree  as  to  kindle  within  the 
breasts  of  the  young  travellers  feelings  of  poetry 
and  romance.  More  than  sixty  young  girls,  from 
five  to  ten  years  of  age,  dressed  in  white,  walked 
in  the  bridal  array,  with  the  enchanting  smile  of 
childhood,  like  lambs  sent  down  from  the  fold  of 
heaven.  Wreaths  of  roses,  encircling  their  brows 
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and  entwined  amid  their  loosely-flowing  locks, 
seemed  to  contest  the  prize  of  beauty  with  the 
crimson  lips  of  the  children. 

The  younger  of  the  two  travellers  remarked, — 

^'This  is  like  a  fairy-tale  of  Andersen;  the 
sylphs  have  forsaken  the  heart  of  the  flowers; 
simphcity  and  innocence  —  youth  and  beauty — 
what  an  enchanting  picture!" 

"  Ho,  ho  !  here  come  the  peonies ;  and  Hannah 
Joostens,  the  landlord's  wife,  foremost  of  all,'' 
observed  the  elder  traveller.  But  the  younger  was 
too  deeply  aflected  by  all  that  he  heard  and  saw 
to  notice  so  unpoetical  a  remark.  He  looked  with 
transport  on  the  bigger  girls,  who,  in  formal  state 
and  resplendent  with  health  and  beauty,  followed 
the  children.  How  beautiful  seemed  the  features 
of  these  grown-up  maiaens  beneath  their  high- 
pointed  and  snow-white  caps!  How  charming 
the  mantling  color  that  crimsoned  their  cheeks! 
How  enchanting  their  modest  smile,  that  went 
and  came  like  the  breath  of  zephyr  on  a  summer 
evening  over  the  glassy  lake  ! 

Ah  !  there  comes  Blind  Eosa,  with  her  bride- 
groom, Mr.  Slaets.  How  happy  the  poor  woman 
must  be,  after  suflering  so  much  !  Sunk  down  to 
beggary,  mourning  for  four-and-thirty  years,  and 
feeding  her  soul  with  a  hope  which  she  herself 
acknowledged  to  be  vain ;  and  now  he  has  come, 
the  friend  of  her  childhood  —  of  her  youth! 
Leaning  on  his  arm,  she  walks  to  the  altar  of 
God,  who  has  heard  her.    The  vow  pledged  be- 
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neath  the  cross  in  the  churchyard  is  now  to  be- 
come  a  reality,  and  she  is  to  be  John's  wife  !  On 
her  breast  still  shines  the  simple  golden  cross  that 
Long  John  had  given  her !  Now  she  hears  the 
joyful  greetings,  the  songs  and  the  music,  that 
celebrate  his  return  !  She  trembles  with  emotion, 
and  presses  her  husband's  arm  more  closely  to  her, 
as  if  she  doubted  the  reality  of  her  happiness- 

Felis,  with  his  wife  and  children,  follow  next. 
They  are  all  dressed  like  wealthy  peasants.  The 
parents  walk  first,  with  downcast  heads,  and 
wiping  away  the  tears  of  astonishment  and  grati- 
tude from  their  eyes  as  often  as  they  look  upon 
their  blind  benefactress.  Peterkin  holds  his  head 
erect,  while  his  fair  hair,  that  plays  about  his 
neck,  streams  in  the  breeze.  He  has  a  hold  of 
his  sister's  hand. 

But  what  a  troop  is  here  ! —  the  remains  of  an 
army  shattered  by  the  power  of  time ! 

About  twenty  men  follow  Nelis's  children.  In 
truth,  they  presented  a  singular  spectacle:  they 
were  nearly  all  gray-headed  or  bald ;  many  were 
bent,  and  the  greater  number  leaned  on  their  staves ; 
two  had  crutches,  one  was  blind  and  deaf,  and  all 
were  so  decrepit  and  exhausted  by  long  years  of 
toil,  that  one  might  have  thought  that  death  had 
brought  them  out  b}^  force  from  their  graves. 

In  front  went  Lauw  Stevens,  who  stooped  so 
that  he  almost  touched  the  ground  with  his  hands. 
Blind  Baes,  from  the  Plough  Inn,  supported  him- 
self by  leaning  on  the  miller's  grandfather.  These 
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patriarchs  formed  the  remains  of  a  generation  that 
lived  at  the  time  when  Long  John  was  the  cock 
of  the  village,  and  had  won  for  himself  the  first 
place  by  his  youthful  courage. 

'Nex.t  came  the  village-folk,  men  and  women, 
who  had  been  in^dted  to  the  bridal. 

The  procession  entered  the  church; — the  people 
outside  heard  the  organ  accompanying  a  festal 
song. 


The  younger  traveller  led  his  companion  aside 
in  the  churchyard.  Stooping  down,  he  turned 
round  and  presented  to  the  other  his  closed  hand, 
from  which  hung  two  straws,  saying,  at  the  same 
time,  ^'Draw!"  "Why  so  quickly?"  asked  the 
other.  "Never  mind;  the  subject  pleases  me, 
and  I  wish  to  know  whether  I  am  to  treat  it  or 
not." 

The  elder  drew  one  of  the  straws  ;  the  younger 
threw  his  on  the  ground,  and  with  a  sigh  ex- 
claimed, ^'I  have  lost!" 

So  it  happens,  dear  reader,  that  the  elder  of  the 
two  companions  has  told  you  the  story  of  Blind 
Kosa.  It  is  a  pity  ;  for  otherwise  you  might  have 
read  in  beautiful  verse  what  I  have  told  you  in 
bad  prose.  May  fortune  favor  you  better  another 
time  ! 

H.  C. 

THE  END. 


